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THE STORY OF THE OSBORNE CASE 


WirTHIN the last few weeks a new political issue has appeared 
which may possibly dwarf in importance some of the controversies 
that earlier in the year filled the public mind. The leaders of the 
Labour party have made it clear that they intend to agitate for a 
Bill to reverse the Osborne Judgment, and the Trade Union 
Congress at Sheffield has decided by an overwhelming majority 
to make this matter a test question at the next General Election. 
In view of the habitual timidity of party politicians when con- 
fronted with any organised group of electors, this decision means 
much, and it is proposed here to examine the justice of the demand 
put forward by the Labour party and the importance of the issues 
involved. As the whole subject is still to many people entirely 
new it is desirable first to explain as concisely as may be how the 
controversy arose. 

The Osborne Judgment was first given in November 1908 by 
the Court of Appeal. The plaintiff was Mr. Osborne, a railway 
porter and a member of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. The defendants were that Society. The court decided 
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unanimously that it was illegal for the society to employ its funds 
for the purpose of maintaining parliamentary representation. 
Against this decision the Amalgamated Society appealed to the 
House of Lords. The case was heard in December 1909 by five 
Law Lords, who unanimously dismissed the appeal. The imme- 
diate effect of these decisions is to deprive the Labour party of its 
main source of revenue. For several years past many of the trade 
unions have been spending money on parliamentary representa- 
tion, and latterly the whole of this representation has come under 
the control of the Labour party. If the trade unions are no 
longer permitted to spend money on parliamentary representation 
the Labour party will have to depend upon such funds as it can 
raise by voluntary subscription, and experience has shown that 
those are not likely to be large. This sufficiently explains the 
interest of the Labour party in the Osborne Judgment : what has 
further to be explained is how it comes about that the trade 
unions have now been deprived of a power which they exercised 
without challenge for a considerable number of years. 

At the outset it may be remarked that the mere fact that a 
practice has continued for years without challenge proves nothing 
as to its legality. If a challenge is to be given, somebody must 
give it, and nobody will take the trouble to challenge anything 
unless he feels aggrieved. It is only when a grievance is felt that 
people begin to ask whether they are under a legal compulsion to 
submit to it. Until that question is asked the courts are not con- 
cerned. They exist to determine rights when application is made 
to them : they have no power to ferret around and ascertain by 
their own spontaneous inquiries whether any person or group of 
persons within the realm is acting strictly in accordance with the 
law. So far therefore as the legal aspects of the problem are 
concerned it is quite irrelevant to argue, as the spokesmen of the 
Labour party have done, that the courts have deprived the trade 
unions of powers which they had long exercised. The courts 
have done their duty in declaring the law as soon as a case was 
brought before them. To go further and suggest, as some persons 
have done, that this judgment is due to the political prejudices of 
hereditary legislators is worse than irrelevant ; it is malicious and 
dishonest. A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, in the 
issue of the 25th of August 1910, speaks of the ‘ time-honoured 
right of trade unions which was in December last abrogated by 
the Judicial Committee of the common enemy of the Liberal and 
Labour parties.’ The writer of this passage is evidently suffi- 
ciently well educated to know that the judicial decisions of the 
House of Lords are given not by the whole assembly but by what 
he calls a judicial committee, yet he does not hesitate to suggest 
that the judges composing that committee allow their interpreta- 
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tion of the law to be biassed by the political feelings of the legis- 
lative body to which they happen to belong. If such a suggestion 
can be made by a comparatively well-instructed person, one can 
easily imagine the arguments which will be employed to work 
up feeling against the Osborne Judgment in the minds of the 
vast masses of men who have no conception of the distinction 
between the House of Lords as a Legislative Chamber and 
the Court of Law which bears the same name. In this case 
there is a peculiar dishonesty in suggesting that the Osborne 
Judgment is the result of the political bias of the Upper House of 
Parliament ; for, as stated above, the judgment was originally 
given not by the House of Lords but by the Court of Appeal. Mr. 
Osborne was perfectly content with that judgment; it was the 
Socialist controllers of the trade union who carried the case to 
the House of Lords. Moreover, anyone who will trouble to 
read the two judgments will see that while, as it happened, the 
judges of the Court of Appeal dealt with the question very largely 
on its broad constitutional issues, the majority of the judges in the 
House of Lords looked at the question from the point of view of 
the strict letter of the law. The only Law Lord who laid stress 
on the broader view that the maintenance of a pledge-bound 
member of Parliament by a trade union is contrary to public 
policy happens to be a strong Liberal. 

Dismissing, then, these irrelevancies, let us come to the case 
itself. The man who has given his name to this famous case is 
Mr. Walter Osborne, a railway porter employed on the Great 
Eastern Railway, and a member of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. Until I first had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Osborne, I thought, as doubtless many other people have thought 
and stil! think, that his part in the case consisted only in lending 
his name for others to use. That is not so. Mr. Osborne is not a 
name: heisaman. The struggle upon which he is still engaged 
was entered into entirely upon his own initiative, and though of 
necessity he had, as the struggle progressed, to ask for financial 
help from other people, it was he who begged for that help and not 
they who offered it. I have taken some pains to inquire into the 
circumstances of this case, and I can say without hesitation that 
never was there a finer instance of a man fighting single-handed, 
and with single mind, against what he believed to be injustice. 
Men who will thus fight for the sake of an ideal at the risk of losing 
all they possess are rare in every country, but happily in England 
they have seldom failed to spring forth from the ground when their 
country has called for volunteers to keep alight the lamp of liberty. 

The beginning of the Osborne case dates from the birth of the 
Labour party. Up till that time nobody questioned the right of 
the trade unions to spend their funds upon parliamentary repre- 
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sentation. Mr. Burt was sent to Parliament as early as 1874 with 
the aid of trade union money. Other representatives of the 
working classes, who have éarned as he has done the respect of 
all parties, have received without question similar assistance. 
Upon the face of it this fact appears to suggest that the practice 
was a convenient one, and that, as it has now been proved to be 
illegal, it is desirable to alter the law. The answer is that the 
practice itself was completely altered by the creation of the Labour 
party. Men like Mr. Burt were supported by trade union 
money because they were primarily trade unionists, and as such 
were able from their own personal experience to put before Parlia- 
ment the trade union point of view. There was no suggestion 
when they were elected that they should be subjected to any com- 
pulsion save that supplied by their own consciences and their 
pledges to their constituents. 

Strictly speaking, it was even then unfair that Conservative 
trade unionists should be asked to subscribe to the maintenance 
of members of Parliament who generally were more Liberal than 
Conservative, but no complaint was made on this score because 
in practice the members so maintained were not bigoted political 
partisans and respected the tradition that trade unions were non- 
political bodies. To take a very close analogy, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the medical profession might desire to have some 
prominent member of their craft sitting in the House of Commons, 
and might offer to pay his expenses by means of a voluntary sub- 
scription among themselves. Provided that such a member made 
it clear by his public action that he was primarily a member of the 
medical profession, and only secondarily a Liberal or Conserva- 
tive as the case might be, it is probable that both Conservatives 
and Liberals would cheerfully subscribe to his expenses for the 
sake of their profession. This illustration will be sufficient to 
explain why it was that trade unionists generally in earlier years 
took no exception to the expenditure of their funds upon the repre- 
sentation in Parliament of their trade. They had a right to object 
to what was in reality illegal, but they willingly acquiesced 
because they felt no injury. 

The whole situation was changed by the establishment seven 
or eight years ago of a system which substituted the dictation of 
a political party for the representation of trade unionists. Under 
the constitution of the Labour Representation Committee, which 
has now become the Labour party, funds supplied by the trade 
unions could be, and have been, spent in the maintenance of 
members of Parliament who were not trade unionists and were not 
required to represent the special interests of trade unionists. All 
they were required to do was to obey the orders of a political party, 
led by men of whom some were not trade unionists nor even 
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members of what is known as the working class. There is here 
a difference, not of degree but of principle, which is amply suffi- 
cient to explain the revolt within the trade union ranks against the 
parliamentary levy. 

Curiously enough, the Labour Representation Committee owes 
its origin to the very society whose members have led the revolt 
against its methods. At the Trade Union Congress held at Ply- 
mouth in September 1899 the delegates of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants proposed that the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Congress should invite co-operative societies, 
socialistic bodies, trade unions, and other working-class organisa- 
tions to a conference to ‘ devise ways and means for securing the 
return of an increased number of Labour members to the next 
Parliament.’ This proposal was carried, and in February 1900 
the conference met. ‘There were 129 delegates present, repre- 
senting 568,177 persons, of whom 545,316 were trade unionists. 
In spite of this overwhelming preponderance of trade unionists 
the conference proceeded to appoint a provisional executive com- 
mittee consisting of seven trade unionists and four Socialists, 
namely one representative of the Fabian Society, two represen- 
tatives of the Independent Labour Party,’ and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, who does not seem to have represented anybody in 
particular, and who was provisionally elected secretary of the 
new committee. The committee, constituted in these proportions, 
was given power to administer funds which would be derived 
almost exclusively from the contributions of trade unionists. 

At this point it is necessary to express a word of appreciation 
of the extraordinary skill displayed by the Socialists of the Fabian 
Society and of the Independent Labour Party in capturing the 
trade unions. Only those behind the scenes can tell the full story 
of this remarkable piece of successful wire-pulling, but it may be 
stated generally that the Socialists in the trade unions form an 
organisation within an organisation. They know one another, 
and they have learnt, like good football players, how to pass the 
ball. If any vacancy occurs on the committee of a trade union 
branch, one of the Socialists present at the branch meeting will 
recommend another Socialist for the post, and, failing competi- 
tion, he will be elected without question. In the same way, when 
the branch is electing delegates to the annual meeting, the 


1 The Independent Labour Party, usually known as the ‘I.L.P.,’ is a 
Socialist society founded by Mr. Keir Hardie. Membership is in no way 
limited to working men, and until the formation of the Labour Representation 
Committee the ‘I.L.P.’ had no corporate connexion with trade unionism. It 
still exists as a separate organisation, and must not be confused with the 
‘Labour Party.’ The latter is only the Labour Representation Committee with a 
new name, and includes as constituent elements the Independent Labour Party, 
the Fabian Society, and the trade unions. 
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Socialists, in the absence of organised opposition, secure the 
election of their candidates without difficulty. In this manner, 
by regularly attending meetings and by constantly playing into 
one another’s hands, they have gained control both of the branches 
and of the headquarters of most of the unions. 

It is not intended for a moment to suggest that in carrying out 
this well-conceived policy Socialists have been actuated by any 
dishonourable motives.. On the contrary, those who are most 
opposed to their ideals must be the first to admit the honest enthu- 
siasm, amounting to a real religion, which actuates many of the 
active members of Socialist bodies. They dream, as many other 
dreamers have dreamt before, that they have discovered the key 
to the universe, and that they know how to unlock the door that 
leads to a new world where poverty shall be unknown and eyes 
shall never be moist with tears. Dreaming this, they do not spare 
themselves in working for the good day which they believe to be 
coming. Nor is it altogether surprising that in their eagerness to 
advance their cause they sometimes forget to notice that they are 
using the very methods which they condemn as cruel and tyran- 
nical when employed by the capitalist. 

So far as the present issue is concerned, the Socialist policy 
has been, first, to capture by persistent log-rolling and wire- 
pulling the machinery of the trade unions, and then to use that 
machinery, not only to supply them with funds, but to crush out 
all resistance among the simpler-minded working men who con- 
stitute the great body of trade unionists. In the execution of this 
policy Socialists have had the wisdom to proceed gradually. They 
did not attempt to put on the bit until they had their mount so 
well under control that there was little fear of his bolting. The 
Labour Representation Conference of 1900, though it created the 
machinery for the political dictation since established, contained no 
threat of the coming tyranny. ‘Trade unionists of the older type 
co-operated unsuspectingly with avowed Socialists, in the belief 
that nothing more was contemplated than an increase in the 
number of Labour representatives on the lines previously followed. 
It is significant that one of the members of the first Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee was Mr. Richard Bell, general secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, whose subsequent 
treatment by the Socialists was a principal cause of the Osborne 
Judgment. At the meeting of the Executive Committee of that 
Society immediately after the formation of the Labour Represen- 
tation Committee, Mr. Bell’s position was considered, and it was 
decided unanimously that the proposals of the Labour Representa- 
tion Conference were ‘ sufficiently wide to allow Mr. Bell to accept 
the conditions contained therein’ without violating the principle 
previously laid down by the Society of Railway Servants, namely 
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that if elected to Parliament he must be ‘ independent of either 
political party.’ 

But it was not for long that the Socialists permitted their con- 
ditions to remain sufficiently wide to enable an independent man 
to accept them. The constitution of the Labour Representation 
Committee was revised at a conference held at Birmingham in 
1902, and it was then decided to establish ‘ a distinct Labour group 
in Parliament, who shall have their own Whips and agree upon 
their policy.’ The same conference also laid down the policy 
which the new party should pursue with regard to the education 
controversy then in progress. It was not a policy of neutrality 
but a policy of keen partisanship. At the next annual conference 
in 1908 a further step was taken, and the following was declared 
to be the object of the Labour Representation Committee : 

To secure by united action the election to Parliament of candidates 
promoted, in the first instance, by an affiliated society or societies in the 
constituency, who undertake to form or join a distinct group in Parliament, 
with its own Whips and its own policy on Labour questions, to abstain 
strictly from identifying themselves with or promoting the interest of any 
section of the Liberal or Conservative parties, and not to oppose any other 
candidate recognised by this Committee. All such candidates shall pledge 
themselves to accept this Constitution, to abide by the decisions of the 
Group in carrying out the aims of this Constitution, or resign, and to 
sapent before their constituencies under the title of Labour candidates 
only. 

This definite establishment of a new pledge-bound party con- 
stitutes the real parting of the ways between the older trade 
unionists and the Socialist group who have captured the machinery 
of the unions. Up to this point it was possible to maintain the 
theory that the new Labour Representation Committee existed 
merely to facilitate the return to Parliament of men who would 
represent the trade unions, and who therefore could continue to 
receive support from trade union funds without the likelihood of 
protest from individual trade unionists. In 1903 the Socialists 
threw off the mask and made it perfectly clear that their purpose 
was to build up a pledge-bound Socialist party, which would not 
necessarily represent trade unionism at all, though it would live 
upon trade union money. This purpose was openly proclaimed 
by Mr. Keir Hardie a few days before the meeting of the con- 
ference of 1903 which adopted the new constitution. Speaking 
at Swansea on the 31st of January 1903 Mr. Keir Hardie said : 
‘Labour representation meant more than returning men to the 
House of Commons. It was a means to an end, and that end was 
not trade unionism but Socialism.’ Speaking again in London 
on the 8th of March, immediately after the conference, he said : 

Liberals would not be accepted as L.R.C. candidates, and if the old 
gang of trade unionists should get a majority on the L.R.C. party, then 
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the I.L.P., which existed for the making of Socialists, would revert to its 
original position ; but there was no fear of this, as seven out of ten candi- 
dates of the committee were avowed Socialists. 


It will be noticed how well the Socialists had played their cards : 
it was only when they had made their position secure by obtaining 
a majority of Socialists among the candidates put forward by the 
Labour Representation Committee, with trade union funds, that 
they boldly came into the open and said that their object was not 
trade unionism but Socialism. 

The first overt act of resistance came from Mr. Richard Bell. 
Early in 1904 a vacancy occurred in the representation of Norwich, 
and the Labour Representation Committee decided to contest the 
seat, although two candidates were already in the field. It will 
be remembered that in 1904 the whole country was intensely 
stirred by Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda in favour of Tariff 
Reform. Mr. Bell, as a strong Free Trader, held that in view of 
this national crisis it was very undesirable that the Free Trade 
vote in Norwich should be split. He had already declined to sign 
the new constitution of the Labour Representation Committee, 
and when he was asked to go down and speak in support of the 
Labour candidate he declined. The Socialists therefore decided 
to take action against him in his own society, of which he was still 
the general secretary. Application was made for permission to 
send a deputation from the Labour Representation Committee 
to a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. Permission was granted, and the 
deputation, which consisted of Mr. Shackleton and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, was received in March 1904. 

Most of the talking was done by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
is not a trade unionist, and needless to say he did it very well. 
His cue was to make out that the signing of the pledge was quite 
a small matter and that there was really no reason why Mr. Bell 
should not sign it. Incidentally, Mr. Macdonald made it quite 
clear, first, that the object of the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee was not confined, as the older parliamentary movement in 
the trade unions had been, to the securing of actual working-class 
representatives, and, secondly, that the policy of the new party 
would not be limited to questions affecting trade unionists as such. 
On the first point he said: ‘The Labour Representation Com- 
mittee was created for the purpose of getting working men and 
those who sympathise with them on common grounds to do things 
for themselves with their own candidates and their own votes.’ 
On the second point he said : 

Supposing we get our group of forty or fifty men in the House, and that 


that group had a policy in the House—you cannot expect five or six men 
to have a policy in regard to foreign affairs, home affairs, factory laws, your 
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own interests—you cannot expect that; but when we have forty or fifty men 
in the House, and we have a policy of our own which is recognised as the 
Labour policy, &c. 


and again : ‘ Do let me beg of you not merely to regard your own 
special trade interests. We have to take a general Labour view.’ 

These statements are important as showing the completeness 
of the change between the older view of Labour representation, 
on which the trade unions had worked without challenge for many 
years, and the new view of the energetic little group of Socialists 
who had captured this vast organisation built up with so much toil 
and sacrifice by working men. It was no longer necessary that the 
so-called Labour representative should even be a working man ; 
a ‘ sympathiser,’ drawn presumably from the black-coated classes, 
would do equally well. Nor was there any longer any pretence 
that Labour representatives were to be sent to Parliament 
to defend the special interests of trade unionists. They were 
to form a new political party with a policy of its own on 
all public questions, including religious education and foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. Bell, in replying to the criticisms of Mr. Macdonald, 
made his own position perfectly clear : 


When I was invited to contest the seat at Derby by the A.S.R.S., you, 
as the people who invited me, laid down certain conditions. . . . Upon 
those conditions I contested the seat and won it. Since then somebody 
else outside of your body has come, and you have identified yourself with 
them. They have a constitution, and have been screwing it up... 
to a pitch of rigidity which makes it impracticable. . . . I have made 
up my mind that the constitution as it is I am not going to sign. 


For the moment Mr. Bell was victorious. His committee, 
though largely composed of Socialists, contented itself with 
expressing disapproval of his ‘ indiscreet’ conduct, but did not 
take the responsibility of demanding that he should sign the pledge 
required by the new constitution of the Labour Representation 
Committee. That question was referred to the annual general 
meeting of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, and 
in the interval appears to have been keenly debated by the 
branches, some being strongly for Mr. Bell’s independence, others 
in favour of his subjection to the Socialist test. At the annual 
general meeting in the same year-—1904—he was supported by the 
narrow majority of thirty to twenty-nine, and was thus able to 
stand for Derby at the General Election of 1906 without signing 
the new pledge. His subsequent career will probably be in the 
recollection of many of the readers of this Review. Throughout 
the Parliament of 1906-1910 he maintained his independent 
attitude, while the Socialists carried on unceasing warfare against 
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him in his own society. It must be remembered that for him 
there was at stake not merely a seat in the House of Commons but 
his position as paid secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. Yet he never faltered in the fight. He has 
been beaten. The Socialists, having obtained complete control of 
the governing body of his society, were able to present to him 
the alternative of submission or resignation, and he chose the 
latter. Yet only a few years previously Mr. Bell so fully com- 
manded the confidence, not only of his own society but of the 
whole body of trade unionists, that he was elected upon the par- 
liamentary committee at the head of the poll by the Trade Union 
Congress. In the House of Commons, as every politician will 
testify, he commanded universal respect. He was ‘ eliminated ' 
—to use a word much favoured by revolutionaries—because he 
would not sell his conscience to a political caucus or subordinate 
the trade union movement to the Socialist agitation. 

From the very outset of Mr. Bell’s Jong struggle he received 
warm support from the Walthamstow branch of the society, The 
secretary of this branch was Mr. Walter Osborne. In February 
1904 the Walthamstow branch passed a strong resolution con- 
demning the scurrilous attacks made upon Mr. Bell. by the 
Socialists, and called upon the executive committee to take a 
general vote of the society as to the propriety of remaining affili- 
ated with the Labour Representation Committee. In March 1904 
the same branch instructed its secretary to collect no more parlia- 
mentary levies until the dispute with regard to Mr. Bell was satis- 
factorily settled. These protests produced no effect upon the 
executive committee of the society, which had already passed 
into the control of the Socialists. A year later—in March 
1905—-Mr. Osborne, as secretary of the Walthamstow branch, 
addressed a long letter to the executive committee of the 
society explaining the grounds on which his branch refused to 
make the parliamentary levy. It is worth while to quote 
some passages : 

We object to paying a farthing to the L.R.C., a body which exists for 
the purpose of allowing the I.L.P. and other Socialists to exploit the funds 
of Trade Unions. The I.L.P. is a middle-class Socialist body which after 
years of existence possesses a paltry 13,000 members. . . . A great many 
are non-voters, and the remainder being spread over various constituencies 
they become a miserable, irreconcileable clique, unworthy of serious notice. 
No one recognises this better than themselves ; and so to raise themselves to 
a plane of some importance they are prepared to compromise their so-called 
principles by forming an alliance with Trade Unions, whilst holding 
absolutely opposite economic theories. The Trade Unionist believes in 
taking the material which lies to hand and improving the present position 
of the worker. The Socialist believes in an entirely new economic system. 
. . . Our position, then, is quite clear. We will not pay the ‘levy.’ The 
next move lies with you. . . . Do you really intend to hurl thousands of 
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good honest members out of the Society simply because they will not 
submit to the thraldom of Socialism? .. . You know that your position 
is not only immoral, but illogical, and, we believe, illegal. We therefore 
invite you to retreat from an untenable position, and take steps to have 
a general vote taken upon the whole matter in dispute. 


This appeal by the Walthamstow branch for a general vote on 
the question of affiliation with the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee was repeated more than once, but the executive committee 
declined to put the question to the test. In view of the small 
amount of enthusiasm shown by the members of the society for 
the parliamentary levy in any shape, perhaps the committee were, 
in their own interests, wise. The first ballot on the question of 
the parliamentary levy was taken in 1902, and only 29 per cent. 
of the members of the Society took the trouble to vote at all. Of 
those who voted 14,239 members were in favour of the levy and 
1744 against. 

Three years later, as a result of Mr. Osborne’s protest and a 
fairly widespread refusal to pay the levy, the executive committee 
in 1905 took counsel’s opinion as to the legality of the levy. The 
opinion of the learned counsel, Sir Edward Clarke and Sir Robert 
Reid, was that the levy was not illegal in principle, but that the 
rule for making it had been improperly made and that a new ballot 
was necessary. This opinion given by two such eminent counsel 
not unnaturally encouraged the executive committee to proceed 
with the policy they had adopted. The second ballot took place in 
September 1905. The voting was somewhat better. Just half 
the members of the society recorded their votes, 21,713 in favour 
of parliamentary contributions being embodied in the rules and 
4825 against. 

Though considerable weight is properly attached to a refer- 
endum such as this, it is important to note that the machinery 
within the trade unions for recording votes is very defective. 
There is no regular system for sending out ballot papers to each 
member of the Society. They are taken out casually as men 
happen to call at the office, and one man will often take a batch 
of papers to give to members who live in his neighbourhood or 
whom he meets at work. Sometimes, in a spirit of pure altruism, 
he will fill up the papers himself to save his comrades the trouble. 
To judge from the reports of the scrutineers this must be a fairly 
common practice, for in some cases they report that all the votes 
from a particular branch are filled up in one handwriting, and have 
therefore been cancelled. All that can safely be said with regard 
to these two ballots is that only a minority of the members of the 
society voted in favour of a parliamentary levy and that a still 
smaller minority voted against. The best proof that the majority 
of the members of the society do not approve of a compulsory levy 
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is furnished by their refusal to subscribe when an attempt was 
made to raise money voluntarily. In December 1908 there were 
80,000 members in the society, yet it was only possible to collect 
in the course of the succeeding twelve months 7711., proving that 
the enormous majority of members preferred not to subscribe 
at all. 

The question which Mr. Osborne wished to have submitted to 
the members of the Society was not whether a parliamentary levy 
should be made but whether the money should be handed over to 
another body, largely composed of men who were not trade 
unionists, to be employed by them solely for the advancement of 
a Socialist party. As the Executive Committee refused to submit 
this question to a referendum, Mr. Osborne decided to appeal to 
the courts. He announced his resolve in a speech at the annual 
general meeting of the society in October 1905, but another year 
was spent in correspondence and discussion within the society. 
It was not until the 16th of September 1906 that Mr. Osborne 
first appealed to the public in a letter which appeared in the 
Daily Express. 

It is interesting to notice that some months earlier, when he 
saw that the struggle on which he was embarking would of neces- 
sity be expensive, Mr. Osborne decided that he must obtain some 
kind of status which would be understood by the general public. 
He therefore became a candidate for the Walthamstow Town 
Council, and was elected by a large majority. This step involved 
him in very heavy additional work, for the committees of the 
Walthamstow Council had the habit of sitting till midnight, and 
every member of the Council had to serve on every committee. 
There are not many men even of the leisured classes who are 
willing to give up evening after evening like this to public work, 
and Mr. Osborne had to be on railway duty at five in the morning. 
He was fortunate, however, in making the acquaintance upon the 
Walthamstow Council of a gentleman who was able to help him 
with legal advice, and without whose assistance he would possibly 
have been compelled to abandon the tremendous task of fighting a 
powerful trade union. 

As the result of his letter to the Daily Express Mr. Osborne 
received an appreciable sum of money, most of it in very small 
amounts of a few shillings, but the total was not enough to enable 
him to go into court. He next proceeded to make private appeals 
to persons who were likely to be both able and willing to help him. 
But it was a wearisome, uphill task, and more than a year elapsed 
before he was able to collect the minimum sum required. Finally, 
in the summer of 1908, he brought his case before the Court of 
Chancery and lost. 

It is unnecessary to examine here the judgment of that court, 
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for Mr. Osborne at once decided to go to the Court of Appeal. In 
making that decision he was risking everything on what seemed 
almost a gambler’s throw. The people who had helped him with 
money to go to the Court of Chancery were not inclined to back 
him any further, and he knew that if he lost again his home 
would be sold up and all that he possessed taken from him. Yet 
Socialists are never tired of sneering at him as the tool of 
capitalists. 

The case in the Appeal Court came on in November 1908. It 
was fully argued, and the court finally gave a unanimous judgment 
in favour of Mr. Osborne. Two main issues are involved in that 
judgment—first, the purely legal question of the definition of a 
trade union, and, secondly, the broad constitutional question 
whether it is in accord with public policy that trade unions or 
other corporate or quasi-corporate bodies should be permitted to 
spend their money in maintaining pledge-bound members of 
Parliament. The bearing of the first question will be quickly 
appreciated. If the definition of a trade union includes bodies 
engaged in the promotion of parliamentary representation, then 
members of trade unions will have no grievance if their money is 
spent upon that purpose. But in that case other bodies, such as 
political clubs, by assuming the typical functions of trade unions, 
could acquire the privileges which trade unions possess and use 
them in a manner which everybody would regard as intolerable. 
One man’s privilege is another man’s injury, and therefore privi- 
lege implies restriction. As trade unions have received from 
Parliament special privileges because of their special character, 
it is the duty of the courts to see that this character is not changed 
so as to extend the privilege. It was on this point that the Master 
of the Rolls largely based his judgment. He said : 






























that it was not competent for a trade union either originally to insert 
in its objects, or by amendment to add to its objects, something so wholly 
distinct from the objects contemplated by the Trade Union Acts as a 
provision to secure parliamentary representation. Trade unions comprise 
members of every shade of political opinion, and I cannot think that it 
was the intention of the Legislature that it should be competent to a 
majority of the members to compel a minority to support by their vote, 
still less by their subscriptions, political opinions which they may abhor, 
under penalty not only of being expelled from the Union, and thus losing 
all chance of benefit, but also the risk, and, in some cases, the very serious 
risk, of not being able to find employment in their trade in consequence 
of the refusal of trade union members to work with non-union members. 














This same point was insisted upon by the other judges, Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton and Lord Justice Farwell, who in 
addition argued that it was contrary to public policy to procure 
members of Parliament and provide them with a salary on condi- 
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tion that they vote in a particular way. As Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton said : 


The position of a representative is that of a man who has accepted a 
trust towards the public, and any contract, whether for valuable considera- 
tion or otherwise, which binds him to exercise that trust in any other way 
than as on each occasion he conscientiously feels to be best in the public 
interest is illegal and void. 


Lord Justice Farwell, dealing with the same issue, pointed out 
that 


No one would attempt to defend an individual millionaire who subsi- 
dised members on the terms that they voted for a particular measure, or 
generally according to his directions; and the case is not improved by 
multiplying the subsidisers by seven or by thousands, or by registering 
them as a trade union. If the payments were made from time to time 
as payments for each vote as it was given, the transaction would be too 
scandalous for any attempt at defence, and I fail to see any difference 
between payment by the year and payment for each vote. 


On these grounds the Court of Appeal declared that the rule 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants which provides 
for parliamentary representation was invalid. The actual words 
of the judgment are : 


There must be a declaration that rule 13, section 4, is invalid, and that 
the same is not binding upon the plaintiff and other members of the Society, 
and there must be an injunction restraining the defendants from levying 
upon the plaintiff and other members of the Society, and from applying 
the moneys of the Society for any of the purposes mentioned in rule 13, 
section 4. 


The executive committee of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants immediately gave notice of an appeal to the 
House of Lords, and spared no expense to secure a favourable 
judgment, briefing no fewer than five counsel. Mr. Osborne had 
won his costs as well as his case in the Court of Appeal, and was 
consequently able to face the trial in the House of Lords with 
much less financial anxiety than had weighed upon him at the 
earlier stages of the struggle. 

The judgment of the House of Lords was given on the 21st of 
December 1909. Lord Halsbury, Lord Macnaghten, and Lord 
Atkinson took the view that the spending of money on political 
purposes was outside the scope of trade unions as defined in the 
various Acts conferring upon them special privileges. Lord 
James of Hereford and Lord Shaw of Dunfermline did not accept 
this view, but based their decision upon the fact that candidates 
were required to ‘ sign and accept the conditions of the Labour 
party and be subject to their Whips.’ Lord James’s point was 
that this obligation would compel the member elected to give his 
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vote as he was directed by the Labour party upon matters which 
had no direct concern with the interests of labour. Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline took the broader ground that such a condition was 
contrary to public policy, as being ‘ incompatible with the spirit 
of our parliamentary constitution or with that independence and 
freedom which have hitherto been held to lie at the basis of repre- 
sentative government in the United Kingdom.’ For these various 
reasons the judges in the House of Lords unanimously concurred 
in upholding the judgment of the Court of Appeal. 

In ordinary circumstances that would be the end of the story, 
but in this case it is only the beginning of a new chapter, or 
rather of two new chapters. Two lines of defence are open to 
the Socialists who are threatened by the Osborne Judgment with 
the loss of their means of maintenance in the House of Commons. 
They can try by terrorism to make it impossible for trade unionists 
to enforce the law, and they can try by parliamentary action to 
get the law altered. They have made it clear that they mean to 
employ both methods. Scarcely had Mr. Osborne obtained the 
final judgment in his favour before the executive committee of the 
society issued a decree of expulsion against him and ordered the 
dissolution of the Walthamstow branch of the Society. The 
decree of expulsion also included another member of the society, 
Mr. Addison, who had applied to the Court of Chancery for an 
order as to the disposal of the balance in hand of the illegal 
parliamentary fund. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that if these expulsions can 
be legally enforced, the Osborne Judgment has about as much 
value as a pound of waste-paper. The trade unionists who wish to 
see that judgment upheld have acquired by their thrift and by 
their loyalty to their respective societies the right to valuable 
benefits. If they are expelled they lose the whole of these 
benefits, and, in addition, in many trades they would lose all 
chance of employment. Mr. Osborne has therefore been com- 
pelled again to go to law to defend his position and Mr. Addison’s. 
He has obtained a temporary suspension of the decree of expulsion 
until its legality can be argued in the High Court. The case ° 
will probably be heard early in the present autumn. It is possible 
that the Court may hold that, in view of the peculiar state of the 
law with regard to trade unions, the members of a trade union 
have no legal remedy if, by arbitrary expulsion without reason 
assigned, they are deprived of the benefits for which they have 
paid. In that event the Socialists will have succeeded beyond 
their wildest dreams. They will then be able, with the control 
which they possess over the machinery of the unions, to exact 
absolute obedience from every member under penalty of the loss 
of his property and of his livelihood. It is hard to believe the 
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present law of England is so defective as to tolerate the establish- 
ment of such a tyranny as this, but Mr. Osborne may again be 
forced to carry on protracted litigation in defence of English 
liberty. 

The other line of defence of the Socialist party is to try to 
secure the reversal of the Osborne Judgment by legislation, and 
they are encouraged in the hope that this may be possible by the 
success which attended the agitation against the Taff Vale judg- 
ment. The two cases are however quite distinct. By the Taff 
Vale decision trade unions were rendered subject to a liability not 
previously known to exist, and this newly imposed liability, in the 
belief of all trade unionists, rendered it impossible for them to 
carry on their legitimate work in connexion with trade disputes. 
The Osborne Judgment in no way interferes with this legitimate 
work, which may be described as the primary function of trade 
unions. All it does is to declare that trade unions may not add to 
this function the quite separate business of promoting parliamen- 
tary representation. To the individual trade unionist this limita- 
tion of the corporate activities of his society is in no way an injury. 
Those trade unionists who wish to subscribe to the maintenance of 
Socialists members of Parliament are still perfectly free to do so; 
those who do not wish to spend their money in this way are relieved 
from the compulsion of doing so against their will. To the trade 
unionist as such the Osborne Judgment is therefore a boon, and 
it is quite certain that it is so regarded by a very large number of 
individual trade unionists. This, indeed, is frankly admitted even 
by the Socialist leaders who demand the reversal of that judgment. 
Speaking at a Labour demonstration in Sheffield on the 10th of 
September of the present year, just before the meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress, Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., said : 


It was asked why the (Labour) party had not dealt as effectively with 
the consequences of the Osborne Judgment as they had done with the Taff 
Vale crisis. The cases were very different. In the Taff Vale case every 
trade unionist in the country wanted a remedy, but could it be said that 
every trade unionist wanted a remedy for the Osborne Judgment? We 

have got to get our own people with us. 


At the same demonstration Mr. Pointer, M.P., said : 


What troubled him was the spectacle of the working men taking the 
Osborne Judgment lying down, although it deprived them of a privilege 
they had enjoyed for forty years. There was hardly a murmur or whisper 
of dissent heard among them. (Sheffield Daily Telegraph, September 12, 


This hardly looks as if trade unionists regarded the Osborne 
Judgment as a burning grievance. The people to whom it 
1s a grievance are the leaders of the Labour party who are 
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deprived of the power of taxing trade unionists against their con- 
sent. The plea that consent is given by the vote of the majority 
cannot be sustained. There are limits to the rights of majorities 
as to the rights of autocrats. When a society is formed for a 
particular purpose the majority of the members have no right to 
impose upon the minority a new purpose, and in the éarlier part 
of this article it has been shown conclusively that the support of a 
pledge-bound political party is a purpose never contemplated by 
the older trade unionists, and resisted from within the trade unions 
at the first moment it was revealed. It is true that the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal, confirmed by the House of Lords, goes 
beyond this and declares that the expenditure of trade union 
money upon parliamentary representation was ab initio illegal. 
As to the soundness of this judgment from the purely legal point 
of view I am not sufficiently presumptuous to express an opinion, 
but it is clear that unless the judgment were carried to this length 
it would in practice have no effect. The men who pull the wires 
of the Labour party are sufficiently astute to be able to devise a 
system which would make members of Parliament supported by 
trade union funds ostensibly free, while secretly pledge-bound. 
The real injustice of the system which the Labour party wish 
to restore is the compulsion placed upon trade unionists to sub- 
scribe to the support of politicians with whose views they disagree. 
It is no answer to say, as Mr. Philip Snowden and other Socialists 
are already doing, that if members of Parliament were paid by the 
State a similar injustice would be inflicted upon every taxpayer. 
That may be an argument against payment of members by any 
form of compulsion, but it is no defence of the particular form of 
compulsion which Mr. Osborne successfully challenged. Nor are 
the cases really parallel. When members of Parliament are paid 
by the State the conditions are equal for all political parties. Each 
taxpayer suffers the annoyance of having to pay for the support of 
his political opponents, but in return he receives support for his 
political friends. What the Labour party demands is that all 
_ trade unionists, whether Liberals or Conservatives, Socialists or 
Individualists, should be compelled to pay for the maintenance 
of one political party, and one only. There is a further distinc- 
tion. When members are paid by the State they are not subject 
on account of that payment to any dictation as to the way in which 
they shall discharge the duties entrusted to them by their con- 
stituents. The members paid by the Labour party out of trade 
union funds are liable at any moment to lose their incomes if they 
displease their paymasters. A political tyranny of the worst kind 
is thus created. The Socialists may possibly contend that the 
establishment of such a tyranny is necessary to the advancement 
of their doctrines. If so, let them do as the Nationalists have 
Vou. LXVIII—No. 404 QQ 
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done, and raise funds by voluntary subscription for the main- 
tenance of a pledge-bound party. They do not attempt to do this 
because they know that the working men to whom they appeal 
do not sufficiently appreciate their services to be willing to pay 
for them. They are equally reluctant to accept—though they 
hesitate to refuse—the offer of payment by the State, for this 
would destroy the control over members of Parliament which they 
now exercise through the power of the purse. Their demand is 
that they shall be empowered by statute to levy money from un- 
willing persons to be spent in maintaining members of Parliament 
whom they will control. It is inconceivable that the English 
House of Commons should so far forget its traditions as to yield 


to this demand. 
Haroxtp Cox. 
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THE MISGOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 


A YEAR or so ago, if anyone not specially familiar with the condi- 
tions of the East had been asked to give a convincing example 
of the benefits conferred by British rule on a foreign country, 
he would have pointed to Egypt with a sense of complacency, if 
not of triumph. Nor would his feeling have been hard to justify. 
The material results of British government in Egypt are as 
undeniable as they are remarkable. The finances of the country 
have been brought from apparently hopeless chaos to order, 
solvency, and prosperity; the burden of arbitrary taxation has 
been removed from the Fellahin or reduced to fixed and fair limits ; 
and the power of confiscation—it was no less—formerly possessed 
by Pashas and Mudirs has been restrained by law ; while public 
works have been designed and executed far greater than any 
since the days of the Pharaohs, yet different in kind and purpose 
from the ancient monuments, which were too seldom wrought 
with a view to public utility and always carried out by a tyran- 
nical system of slavery. For the works of our English engineers, 
such as the Assuan and Keneh dams, were all achieved by paid 
labour; and they constitute a permanent security to Egyptian 
agriculture and a permanent addition to the wealth of the country. 

It was, then, natural that people at home should feel fairly 
comfortable about the state of things in Egypt. The assassina- 
tion of Boutros Pasha, the Prime Minister, last spring, may have 
roused some suspicion that all was not so well as imagined ; but 
any such suspicion was probably dispelled by the extraordinary 
official statement of our Government that the assassination had 
no political character or importance. It was reserved for an 
American, Mr. Roosevelt, first in Cairo and then in London, to 
awaken the British public somewhat roughly to a sense of the 
gravity of the situation. No bolder, truer, or more friendly 
utterance was ever perhaps made by a great statesman in the 
interest of another country, and for it Mr. Roosevelt deserves 
the fullest gratitude. 

But what was it that Mr. Roosevelt’s utterances disclosed to 
the uninformed and confirmed to the well-informed upon the 
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state of Egypt? Nothing less than this: that in spite of all our 
achievements for the good of Egypt there was another side to our 
administration, and that against our material successes must be 
set a moral failure of a most serious and dangerous kind. 

It is the fact that even the results of our good government 
have been imperilled by a misgovernment the gravity of which 
can hardly be exaggerated. It sounds startling to say that in 
some important respects the condition of Egypt is worse now than 
it was in the days of Ismail Pasha. But it is the truth. Govern- 
ment must be judged by its results as well as by its principles. 
It would be untrue and ungenerous to credit British Ministers 
or agents with any other desire than that of giving security to 
life and property, ensuring the reign of law and order, establish- 
ing religious equality and toleration, and finally fostering a sense 
of contentment among the people. But between these admirable 
motives and the results achieved by our methods there is a dis- 
crepancy which, to say the least, is disconcerting. Ismail was, 
of course, a despot of a very bad type. There was no security 
for the life or property of those who stood between him and his 
caprices or those of his agents; but, broadly speaking, he was a 
wholesome terror to evil doers, and there was probably far less 
brigandage or crime of violence under his sway than now. But 
our failure in the Department of the Interior in Egypt is too 
notorious to require demonstration. Moreover, the general sense 
of insecurity has been such within the present year that English 
officials with a lifelong knowledge of the country and of the 
people not only foresaw the possibility of a serious outbreak, but 
had everything in readiness to send home their women and 
children at a moment’s notice. No outbreak, whether organised 
or not, has the remotest chance of ultimate success. The writer 
knows enough of the British military dispositions to feel sure 
that the suppression of any revolt would be swift and decisive. 
But no military precautions can prevent a sudden riot or a 
massacre in places where there is no force of British troops within 
immediate striking distance. And that was the real peril—a peril 
which stands as a serious indictment of British rule. Such a 
state of things never arose in the days of Ismail, when all 
foreigners could dwell in equal security. Now, when the country 
has been for some twenty-six years under British rule, it is 
British subjects of all others who are in the greatest danger. 

Again, with all his faults, Ismail was no fanatic, and the 
spirit of fanaticism seemed almost banished from the land. Open 
discussion of religious questions between followers of the same 
creed or of different creeds was not only possible but common, 
and the Muslims of Egypt were justly celebrated for their fair- 
mindedness, for the absence of that aggressive intolerance which 
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characterises them in some other Eastern countries. It was then 
in Egypt as in the days of Shah Abbas in Persia, where, as 


Manucci records,’ 


There is liberty if you so choose to put and reply to questions on matters 
of the Christian religion between Christians and Persians without fear of 
being interfered with on that account. ... In Persia you may use argu- 
ments, make inquiry, and give answers in matters of religion without the 


least danger. 


So in Egypt, Copts and Muslims were on excellent terms, and 
religious differences were almost forgotten in social intercourse. 
A Muslim could enter a church and a Copt could enter a mosque - 
without any fear of hostility, and this spirit of tolerance lasted 
long after the occupation. The present writer well remembers 
an occasion, in 1903, when he was taken into the oldest and most 
venerated mosque in Egypt by a Coptic priest, and both were 
welcomed with friendly words and shown over the building. That 
could hardly happen now. To mark the change of feeling one 
may mention a social club in a large provincial town where Copts 
and Muslims not long ago forgathered on equal terms. Its his- 
tory is instructive. First, the Muslim members drew apart and 
hung together in knots on the premises; then one by one they 
dropped away, and finally they founded a separate and exclusively 
Muslim club. They contracted with a Greek to keep the club- 
house clean and in good order, giving him in return the monopoly 
of supplying the members with wine and spirits. Strong drink, 
of course, is forbidden by the Mohammedan religion; but the 
curious thing is that this new growth of fanaticism in Egypt has 
coincided with a growth of latitudinarianism and even atheism 
among some of the educated Muslims. 

Of course, it is possible that there are a certain number of 
really pious Muslims who are in earnest sympathy with this reli- 
gious revivalism, and who deliberately foster religious hatred 
quite apart from any political motive. One can only remind 
them that in these days peace and contentment cannot dwell with 
fanaticism ; nor can a nation be built upon it. They often appeal 
to Indian Mohammedanism : let them listen to the words of a 
great Mohammedan ruler, the Nizam of Haidarabad—words in 
which he attributes the quiet and order of his dominions to the 
fact that he rules according to the traditions of his ancestors, and 
of these ancestors he says : 


They were singularly free from all religious and racial prejudices. Their 
wisdom and foresight induced them to employ Hindus and Mohamedans, 
Europeans and Parsees alike in carrying on the administration, and they 


1 Irvine’s Storia do Mogor, i. 41. (Murray, 1907.) 
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reposed entire confidence in their officers whatever religion and race they 
belonged to.? 


If only these admirable principles were understood and acted upon 
in Egypt, how much happier would the country be. The truth, 
however, is that the fanaticism prevailing there is political rather 
than religious. Religion is, broadly speaking, a cloak for political 
purposes ; and religious fanaticism is the most formidable weapon 
which the extremists, who call themselves the Nationalist party, 
have discovered. But the Nationalist, or anti-English, move- 
ment, with its combination of religion and politics, owes such 
strength as it possesses mainly to the errors of the British Govern- 
* ment. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that our Government 
have directly encouraged both elements of disturbance : certainly 
they have allowed both to grow unchecked to such proportions 
that the tranquillity of the country is menaced, and the task of 
ruling, both for the Khedive and for British Ministers, has been 
made harder than ever before. 

The first great error of British policy has been to give 
preferential instead of impartial treatment to the Mohammedan 
part of the population. It is this which has had the effect of 
kindling fanaticism. The error began, it is fair to say, with Lord 
Cromer. He was in most ways the ideal ruler for Egypt—capable, 
strong, fearless, high-minded, and, above all, just. But no man 
is infallible ; and the mistake of unduly favouring the Muslims— 
a mistake which he would have discovered and corrected if he had 
remained in power—was adopted by his successor and followed to 
the edge of disaster. There can be only one true policy in dealing 
with the people of Egypt : to hold the scales in even balance and 
to ensure equal rights and equal opportunities for the various 
classes and creeds of the community. This has been our policy 
in India, and, except in so far as it has been modified, or seemed 
to be modified lately, it has been eminently successful. But in 
Egypt the Muslims have been led to believe that they are a kind 
of superior caste—the only true Egyptians, in fact—while Copts, 
Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, and other Christians, though sub- 
jects of the Khedive, were altogether on a lower plane of citizen- 
ship. Hence arose the new and spurious form of Nationalism, 

_ which belies its name. Arabi and the chiefs who acted with him 
in the rebellion at least professed to regard the non-Muslim in- 
habitants of Egypt as fellow-citizens : with them the cry, ‘ Egypt 
for the Egyptians,’ carried its literal meaning. But in the mouth 
of the new Nationalism ‘ Egypt for the Egyptians ’ means Egypt 
for the Muslims, and its fatal corollary is oppression for the 
Christians. It cannot be too clearly remembered that the so- 
called Nationalist movement of to-day is anti-Nationalist. 


2 The Times, August 20, 1910. 
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Let it be said that this opinion is prompted by no want of 
sympathy for the Muslims. It has been my fortune to have 
valued friends among them. As a student of Mohammedan 
history I have learned to appreciate their great qualities, their 
brilliant achievements, and the splendour of their early civilisa- 
tion, particularly in Egypt: and- Mohammedan art has been a 
source of unfailing pleasure and admiration, as I have seen its 
products in Spain and Algeria, in Turkey, Egypt, and India, and 
followed through books and museums its developments in Meso- 
potamia and Persia. Of Coptic friends, Coptic history, and 
Coptic art I can speak with no less sympathy. But the much- 
to-be-desired harmony of the two peoples will not be promoted 
by any glozing of the facts concerning the reactionaries. 

The favouritism displayed towards the Muslims may be illus- 
trated in various ways. At the time of the British occupation 
many, if not most, of the subordinate offices in the Government 
service were held by Copts. Since that date the number of Chris- 
tian civil servants has steadily diminished, the vacant places being 
filled by Muslims; while the higher offices in the Interior, such 
as Mudir and Mamur, are entirely closed to Christians. In the 
matter of education the teaching of Christianity was wholly 
excluded from the primary Government schools up to 1908. It 
was then permitted in cases where not less than fifteen pupils 
required it: but the expense of religious teaching for the Copts 
has to be borne by the Coptic Patriarchate, while the Koran is 
taught in all the primary schools at the cost of the Government. 

Moreover, training colleges for teachers at these primary schools 
have been established ; but all students at such colleges have to 
pass an examination in the Koran, which renders it impossible for 
any Copt, however able, to qualify as teacher. Nevertheless, the 
Copts have to pay the same 5 per cent. tax for the maintenance 
of the Government schools as the Muslims, and it is said that the 
contribution of the Copts to this tax is one-fifth of the aggregate. 
While, therefore, the Copts are taxed to pay for the teaching of 

the Koran, they have also to bear voluntary taxation for their 

own Christian teaching ; and they are disabled from qualifying 
even as secular teachers by a religious test in the Koran. 

Arrangements like these bear not the faintest sign of the lofty 

impartiality of British rule, or even of the wisdom of the Nizam ; 

they are marked by flagrant injustice and oppression, and they 
run counter to the very principles on which liberal government 
is founded. 

A word may be interpolated here about the number of 
the Copts. A recent writer in a review of high standing* has 
made statements concerning the number of the Copts, and 


3 Max Montesole in the Fortnightly Review for September 1910, pp. 413, 418. 
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their title to consideration, which must not pass unanswered. 
In one passage he alleges that ‘ the native Christians muster only 
one in sixty of the native inhabitants’; and, again, he speaks 
of the Copts as ‘ the 1.6 per cent. of native Christian population.’ 
What are the facts? If the author of these figures will turn to 
the Statesman’s Year Book for 1910 he will find that the number 
of Muslims in Egypt is given as 10,366,826, that of the Copts 
as 706,322, and that of other Eastern Christians as 104,890; 
and this calculation excludes both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, who number together 70,480, and of whom some are 
Copts by race. But taking the Eastern Christians alone, we 
have a total of 811,212. In other words, the native Christians 
are to the Muslims, not one in sixty, but rather more than one 
in thirteen, while the Copts, apart from other Eastern Christians 
in Egypt, are rather more than one in fifteen; and the per- 
centage of native Christians is not 1.6, but nearly 8.0. How any 
serious writer can so misrepresent public statistics passes compre- 
hension. But the case for the Copts is even stronger in regard 
to education. The number of pupils in the Government schools, 
exclusive of ‘ Kuttabs’ (or elementary schools), was by the latest 
return 48,395 Muslims, 14,728 Copts, and 1535 other Egyptian 
Christians; so that the native Christian pupils in these schools 
together amount to 16,263, or actually more than 334 per cent. of 
the Muslims. 

But to resume. Concurrently with such show of special favour 
to the Muslims there has arisen a system of reducing the number 
and, what is more important, impairing the influence of British 
officials in Egypt. This is a subject which for obvious reasons 
must be treated with reserve, but the discontent and resentment 
engendered are notorious. Perhaps I may quote a letter from 
one such official, who resigned his post : ‘I cannot say,’ he says, 
‘that I regret having left Egypt under the present régime, which 
makes good work impossible and undoes much that has been 
done.’ That opinion was not lightly given, and it cannot be set 
aside. Again, the motive was excellent—that is, assuming that 
one could trammel up the consequences. For English officials 
were dispossessed in order that their places might be taken by 
natives of Egypt; and, given anything like equality in training, 
in capacity, and in integrity, clearly the natives of the country 
ought to have the preference. But in how many cases has the 
result of the change warranted the experiment? and in how many 
has good work been discontinued or undone? 

When, however, the Nationalists saw the British Govern- 
ment supplanting or failing to support its own nominees, making 
no pretence of impartiality between Muslim and Christian, 
conniving at seditious utterances and agitation against British 
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authority, is it any wonder that they were encouraged in an 
overweening sense of their own power and in the conviction of 
British impotency? The Nationalists were only a small section 
of the Muslims, but their numbers are growing. When Boutros 
Pasha was murdered, a Nationalist, Mohammed Said, was made 
Prime Minister in his place. The Ministers of Justice and of 
the Interior are Nationalists, and they reward and promote 
Nationalists. It pays, therefore, to be a Nationalist, and the 
profession grows. Many thoughtful and able Muslims, who see 
the folly and danger of the movement, are perplexed to know who 
are the real rulers of the country, the English or their enemies ; 
and they ask each other in amazement how is it possible that the 
English can govern their worldwide empire if they behave in 
other countries under their sway as they are behaving in Egypt. 
‘Either they are gods, or they are fools,’ is the conclusion. 

So little divinity, however, hedges our rule there, that the 
prevailing belief in Cairo was that we were preparing to hand 
over the country to the Nationalists. Such is the result of recent 
British policy. It is hard to imagine what our policy was de- 
signed to secure ; but if the design was to conciliate the Muslims, 
who form the largest part of the population, it has been a signal 
failure. The Muslims, so far from showing any gratitude, were 
quick to interpret this policy as a confession of weakness. It 
was avowed and believed that British action was dictated by fear 
of the Muslim community in India—the most loyal subjects of 
the Crown in that country. But the agents of disloyalty among 
the Hindus in India and among the Nationalists in Egypt are in 
secret league; and to such a secret society belonged Wardani, 
the assassin of Boutros. Nor was Wardani the excitable neurotic 
youth he has been represented. At his examination after arrest 
he was perfectly calm and collected, and he deliberately justified 
his action as a political necessity. It is significant that two days 
before the murder an Egyptian student in England, who was 
talking to his tutor and railing against British rule in Egypt, 
denounced Boutros Pasha as an enemy to his country, and added 
‘but he does not know that his days are numbered.’ The same 
student was in close touch with extreme Irish Nationalists; and 
it is a fact that both Egyptian and Indian students have been 
received in Ireland, and there taught the easy lesson that the 
road to political success lies through agitation, defiance of law, 
and crime. Another anecdote may be given to show the spirit 
in which the murder of Boutros was regarded in Cairo. Two 
Copts were talking about it in the Muski, and one hazarded the 
opinion that Wardani would be hanged. A passing Muslim, who 
overheard the remark, turned in fury and exclaimed, ‘ You dog 
of a Christian, has not a Muslim the right to kill a Christian? 
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He may kill ten Christians.’ And yet we were told that this 
murder had no political or religious significance, though subse- 
quently, it is true, Sir Eldon Gorst’s report declared the crime 
to be ‘ purely political.’ 

‘Govern or go,’ said Mr. Roosevelt. It was clear to the 
people in Cairo, well-disposed and ill-disposed alike, that we were 
not governing, and it was a fair inference that we were going. 
But, thanks mainly to Mr. Roosevelt, Sir Edward Grey at last 
realised the deplorable condition to which the supineness and 
vacillation and favouritism of British administration had reduced 
the country ; and he spoke out plainly, declaring that the British 
occupation must continue. So far, so good. But the occupation 
can only continue on Mr. Roosevelt’s terms : and the alternative 
to going is not misgovernment. The political passions already 
aroused cannot be calmed pulveris exigui jactu. It is true that 
the fanatical movement is largely artificial, and it has not yet 
stirred the Fellahin or the lower levels of the population. But, as 
has been shown, some of the best-affected Muslims have been 
completely baffled by our policy, as they saw the Nationalist 
party gaining in boldness and strength. And disaffection has 
been spreading. So far have things gone that a large part of the 
Levantine and other non-Muslim population are wavering, or 
throwing in their lot with the agitators, convinced that the 
Nationalists are, or soon will be, the dominant power in Egypt, 
and that they will call their enemies to account after the expul- 
sion of the English. That may sound ridiculous: but it is 
serious enough. For it is no use mincing words; the aim of 
the Nationalists is the expulsion of the English from Egypt; 
and English policy under the present Government has suffered 
and encouraged the ascendancy of the Nationalists, till they have 
come to believe that Britain is half weak and half willing, and 
under pressure can be forced, to abandon the country. 

Sir Edward Grey’s declaration shook, but by no means 
shattered, that dangerous delusion ; still, it produced an improve- 
ment in the situation. But no permanent improvement is pos- 
sible—it has to be said—while Sir Eldon Gorst is British Agent 
in Egypt. It is chivalrous of Sir Edward Grey to assert that 
he himself is responsible for any mistake or failure. But if it is 
a point of honour to shelter an unsuccessful minister or the agent 
of a discredited policy, a punctilio of that kind cannot long out- 
weigh the interests of the Empire. It is a danger to the Empire 
that Egypt should continue to be administered by a man who has 
forfeited the confidence of his British subordinates in Egypt, who 
has never won the confidence or even the respect of the natives, 
and whose nerveless hand is driving the ship on the rocks. None 
but a really strong man can deal with the present crisis; and 
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Sir Eldon Gorst, with all his ability and acuteness, has not proved 
to be possessed of those commanding qualities which fit a man to 
govern Orientals. One can only use language like this with 
extreme regret; one would naturally much prefer to avoid any 
personal criticisms. But in the East the question of personality 
is vital, and it is better to deal with it frankly, as a factor in the 
situation, while one makes every allowance for the difficulties 
of control under a system in which the facts of history and the 
fictions of diplomacy are always contending, like rival genii, for 
the mastery : and unluckily it is often the facts which have to go 
back into the bottle. It is as well, too, to add that I fully realise 
the changes which so-called Western progress and Western 
methods of education have made in the social and in the political 
life of Egypt. From the ferment of new ideas it was perhaps 
inevitable that those aspirations for self-government should arise 
which have produced disordered thought and action. Neither 
Copts nor Muslims have been unaffected by the spirit of change 
in their own country, or by the spirit of revolution which is 
hovering all over the East from Constantinople to Calcutta. But 
mere knowledge, or intellectual education, will never fit an 
Oriental people, or any other, for self-government. Moral 
strength, moral courage, the power of initiative, the power of 
taking reponsibility and of bearing responsibility, the sense of 
duty, the love of truth and justice for their own sake—these are 
things of slow growth, and not until they have thrown their roots 
deep and wide and risen into a great tradition can there be real 
fitness for self-government. 

An illustration will show how remote from these conditions is 
the ‘mentality’ of some of those among the most ardent 
Nationalists. The Egyptian student whom I before referred to, 
@ young man but an educated man, was recently denouncing 
England for having appropriated the Sudan, which, he said, was 
conquered by an Egyptian army. It was quite impossible to 
persuade him that it was a British army, led by British officers, 
and containing only a moderate proportion of native troops. He 
flatly denied that there were more than five hundred British 
on the field of Omdurman, and when finally statistics from the 
official report of the War Office were put before him, his answer 
was, ‘ That is no doubt the report which the English Govern- 
ment wish people to believe ; but it is not true.’ How is it possible 
to deal with the type of mind here represented—a mind which 
imagines that a Great Power in a public document could resort to 
such a childish fiction, and could hope to deceive the world by it? 

But such results will follow as long as education means only 
the acquisition of knowledge or the sharpening of the intellect. 
The truth is that both popular education and popular government 
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of the Western kind are wholly alien to the spirit of Eastern 
civilisation. It is useless to deny the fact, although it may be 
an open question how far and in what ways it is either desirable or 
possible to adapt these Western conceptions to Oriental peoples, 
That great dangers are bound to accompany experiments of the 
kind is certain enough. Nor is the danger only in the unfitness 
of Orientals for democracy as a form of Government ; it lies also 
in the unfitness of a democratic Government like our own to 
control Oriental peoples. How many of our Cabinet Ministers, 
how many of our officials in the India Office, have anything but a 
parliamentary and a paper knowledge of the East? And how 
many mischievous politicians, like Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr, 
Mackarness, base their thought and action upon the fallacy that 
in Western ideals and Western methods lie the key to progress 
and the cure for all evils in Eastern civilisation? The Romans 
were far wiser. There ‘the senate as such, as well as every 
individual of its members, were cut off from all participation in 
the government (of Egypt), and, indeed, senators and persons of 
senatorial rank were even prohibited from setting foot in the 
province.” The Roman Emperor was absolute ruler of Egypt in 
fact, with a Viceroy accountable only to himself. If the Roman 
Empire had included India, the same plan would doubtless have 
been adopted there; as it was, the ordinance applied to Egypt 
alone of all the Roman Provinces, and it was never called in 
question.* Of course, it is not pretended that in these days a 
similar arrangement is possible; but we have to deal with the 
dangers it was designed to avoid, and it will tax all our political 
wisdom to devise effectual remedies compatible with modern 
conditions. 

What is required in Egypt, apart from a strong British 
Minister, is that we should put an end to our present anomalous 
and illogical position. To get rid of the capitulations, and to 
declare a formal protectorate, would be the best thing; and it 
certainly was at one time feasible. If it be now impossible, let 
us at least be honest enough to proclaim and act on the truth— 
that the question of self-government for Egypt lies beyond the 
horizon of practical politics. And, above all, let us have done 
with cant. Sir Eldon Gorst in his last report, after admitting 
‘ the general want of confidence in the intentions of the occupying 
Power which prevails among the unofficial upper and middle 
classes in this country, and causes every proposal brought forward 
by the Government to be viewed in a hostile spirit,’ goes on to 
say : 

_ Want of sufficient knowledge and inherent mistrust appear to put 
insuperable obstacles in the way of the population comprehending that the 





* Mommsen’s Provinces of the Roman Empire, ii, 233-4. 
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British Government are actuated by disinterested motives in the exercise of 
their control over the affairs of the country ; and the unrestrained criticism 
of a few individuals, based on the assumption that Great Britain should 
occupy Egypt for her own benefit, is not only in itself unedifying, but sets 
an exceedingly bad example to those in whom we are endeavouring to 
encourage the good old-fashioned virtue of respect for authority. In spite 
of these difficulties, the only sound course, in my opinion, is to persevere on 
the lines already laid down, namely, that British intervention in the affairs 
of this country is directed to the sole end of introducing and maintaining 
good administration and gradually educating and accustoming the Egyptians 
to carry this on for themselves. The Englishmen engaged in this task must 
possess themselves in patience, in the hope that time will clear away mis- 
understandings, and that in the end all classes of the community, European 
and Egyptian, will recognise that British policy in Egypt in no way differs 
from that followed by Great Britain all over the world towards countries 
under her influence, namely, to place before all else the welfare of their 
populations. 


Now this is just the kind of statement that gives us a reputa- 
tion for canting hypocrisy. We did not occupy Egypt in a spirit 
of quixotic knight-errantry ; and as long as we pretend that we are 
there for the good of Egypt only, there is no answer to the retort 
that the Egyptians would prefer our departure to our presence. 
The truth is that while we should administer the country for the 
good of the people to the utmost of our power, yet British control 
of Egypt is of paramount importance to the British Empire— 
indeed, of importance so paramount that it must be retained even 
at the cost of war. The open acknowledgment of this fact and 
the direction of our policy in accordance with it will go far to still 
the unrest in Egypt; for it is much more likely to clear away 
misunderstandings than the continued profession of purely dis- 
interested motives, and it will win at least the respect due to clear 
intentions and plain straightforward language. But that policy 
can, and must, be carried out in a friendly and sympathetic spirit, 
and above all in a spirit of justice and impartiality to all classes 
and creeds among the population. 

A. J. Buruer. 
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A BUNDLE OF BILLS—AND OWNERSHIP 
OF LAND 


BgForE me lies a sheaf of Bills,’ gleaned from the Parliamentary 
field. They are various in their objective, but they all show the 
deepening interest of the country in agriculture, and the revival 
of the belief that in its regeneration is to be sought National 
safety. They are all devoted to one common end—to do some- 
thing for the land, for those who live upon it, and for those who, 
eager to live upon it, have, nevertheless, been driven from the 
country-side. 

They are the reply to a popular demand—a demand for justice 
and a demand for opportunity. The demand for justice has, 
happily, been satisfied, though the satisfaction should never have 
been necessary. It required some persistency on the part of Mr. 
Bridgeman and Mr. Lane Fox to convince the Government of 
what was patent on its face—that it is unjust to deprive a farmer 
of choice portions of his farm without compensation. One would 
suppose it to be an elementary proposition that, if a farmer has 
twenty acres of good land and eighty acres of land not so good, he 
may be a great loser if the twenty acres are taken and the eighty 
left. Yetthe Government, when they carried their Small Holdings 
Acts of 1907 and 1908, either could not or would not see this fact. 
In their haste to ‘ get at ’ the landlord they quite forgot the tenant ; 
at any rate, they ignored him. They have done tardy penance, 
but with a minimum of grace, because their hearts were not in 
it. By the action of their own supporters they were within half a 
minute of making no reparation at all. In their desire to fix a 
breach of privilege upon the House of Lords they all but post- 
poned an act of common justice for another year. Indeed, on the 
cynical admission of a Ministerial supporter, it would have been 

1 Small Holdings Acts Amendment Bill. : . Mr. Lane Fox. 
Small Holdings Bill . Mr. Warner. 
Small Holdings and Allotments Acts (1908) Amend- 

ment Bill . Mr. Bridgeman. 
Purchase of Land (Bagland and Wales) B Bill. . Mr. J. Collings. 
Ownership of Land Bill . ; . Mr. Hoare. 


Thrift and Credit Banks Bill (1908) . ; : . Lord Wenlock. 
Thrift and Credit Banks Bill (1910) . ; ‘ . Earl of Shaftesbury. 
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postponed but for the fear that the Peers would be described as 
benefactors of the farming class. There is no need to dwell 
further on the incident—how Lord Carrington was thrown over 
by Lord Crewe, how prudence and vocal clamour curbed Socialistic 
antagonism. Sir Edward Strachey’s Bill has become law, and 
in it the measures introduced by friends of the farmer have found 
fruition. 

There are other Bills in this bundle which have not yet attained 
fruition, and will not, so long as Land Nationalisation possesses 
the Government. The prophet who has the moulding of events 
is not likely to mould them to the falsification of his prophecies : 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has foretold the inevitable coming of Land 
Nationalisation, will do nothing to further such measures as those 
of Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Hoare, which are at once its 
antithesis and its antidote. 

There is, perhaps, no question on which the two Great Parties 
stand in sharper division than on this question of land tenure. 
Tenancy, under the direction of the State, is the basis of the 
Radical policy. The leaders of Radicalism extol it as the best of 
all possible conditions for the cultivation of the soil ; indeed, one 
Minister has openly declared in Parliament that, if he thought 
any persons were likely to avail themselves of the limited oppor- 
tunities to become owners by the Act of 1892, he would place 
obstacles rather than facilities in the way. Nor is that inexorable 
attitude likely to be moderated so long as Socialism hangs on the 
Radical flanks in alliance or in menace. 

The Unionist Party, on the other hand, has adopted owner- 
ship as the underlying principle of agrarian reform, while not re- 
jecting tenancy as it exists. It advocates ownership, in putting 
more people upon the land, in colonising the lands abandoned to 
park and pasture. On more than one occasion Mr. Balfour has 
written and spoken in favour of Small Ownership—in his Preface 
to my pamphlet ‘ The Land for the People,’ at Birmingham and 
Aberdeen. More recently, too, in a letter to Mr. Jesse Collings, 
he has foreshadowed legislation for its promotion. Our opponents, 
to be sure, and notably Sir Edward Strachey—who has been singu- 
larly unfortunate in some recent controversies with Mr. Collings 
and others—affect to deride these statements as unreal, and incon- 
sistent with previous utterances. Sir Edward’s position is marked 
by a complacent lack of logic. He denies that there is any demand 
for ownership—a point I shall discuss presently—and yet seems so 
fearful Mr. Balfour’s policy may be popular, that he seeks to lessen 
its force by resort to the cliché device of garbling Mr. Balfour’s 
words. 

In a letter to The Times he quotes the Aberdeen speech as show- 
ing that Mr. Balfour prefers tenancy to ownership, and his belief 
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that by tenancy alone was British agriculture able to weather the 
agricultural storm which began in 1879. He omits to say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Balfour spoke of tenancy as a partnership between 
landlord, tenant and labourer, in which there is mutual give and 
take, not that State tenancy, of his share in the creation of which 
Sir Edward boasts, where an unsympathetic public body takes all 
and gives nothing, where there is not partnership but ‘ servitude,’ 
as Colonel Seely would say. He omits also to state that Mr. 
Balfour compared the Scottish, not the English, system of tenancy 
with universal Small Ownership. And, most important of all, he 
quite carelessly ignores those words of Mr. Balfour’s which imme- 
diately follow those he has so carefully quoted. Here are the 
words : 


The number of actual owners of land is far greater than the ordinary 
Radical agitator would lead anybody to suppose ; it is nevertheless the fact 
that, so far as my judgment goes, the number of owners ought to be greatly 
increased. I believe it to be good for agriculture, I believe it to be good for 
the social system generally ; I do not think that any observer or writer upon 
this great theme of land tenure doubts that . . . our system would be enor- 
mously improved if we could increase the number of owners of the soil. 
I mentioned some reasons why I desire that ; I will mention another reason. 
I do not believe that small cultivation is likely to be more prosperous except 
under favourable conditions. You give to the small cultivator the stimulus 
of ownership, the joy of possession, a most legitimate pleasure. Give him 
that, and he will work hours which a man merely working for wages would 
justly say, rightly say, ‘I do not care to do more than a certain amount 
of work for somebody else. I am willing to give a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s wage.’ But that is a perfectly different motive from that which 
animates your small French owner, your small German owner and your small 
Belgian owner, who works hours of toil on the small farm he cultivates because 
he is the owner. 


Surely these words are clear enough to have convinced Sir 
Edward Strachey of Mr. Balfour’s policy, unless, indeed, he 
studied the Aberdeen speech in an expurgated edition. They 
will probably convince less prejudiced people that Mr. Balfour’s 
promise to introduce legislation for the extension of ownership is 
not vitiated by inconsistency ; and that ownership of land is hence- 
forth as much an integral part of the Unionist policy as Tariff 
Reform, the Maintenance of the Union, or National Security. 

There is a real hunger for land. The number of applications 
for farms under the Small Holdings Act of 1908, defective as it 
is, and oppressive in many of its conditions as it remains, shows 
that beyond dispute. But there is dispute as to whether the 
desire of the people is towards tenancy or ownership. The 
Ministerial Party, on the platform and in the Press, never tire in 
asserting that the people have no desire to purchase land; that 
ownership is, if not obnoxious, at least a matter of indifference 
to them ; that their loftiest ambition is to be the tenants of the 
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County Councils. Such a proposition must offend anyone with 
a knowledge of human nature. There is no desire more firmly 
rooted in man’s heart than the desire of possession—full, un- 
disputed possession. But we need not rely on’ such abstract 
reasoning. In nearly every country in the world agrarian reform 
has tended towards individual ownership. It is not economic 
policy alone, but obedience to this great natural instinct, which 
has guided the land reformers of Europe. Than New Zealand 
there is no country in the world more affected by Socialistic ideas, 
and even in that land natural desires and aspirations have revolted 
against limited ownership under the State. The leaseholds of 
New Zealand, some running through generations, are, except in 
name, almost indistinguishable from ownership, yet, because they 
do not give complete possession, the people are now demanding full 
enfranchisement. Arguing from these analogies, one might ask 
what there is in the British agriculturist, whose individualism is 
so marked and stubborn, to differentiate him from the rest of 
mankind? Probably Belgium is the only modern State where 
ownership has not almost fully replaced tenancy, and there are 
reasons for this which may be found in Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
remarkable and authoritative book recently published, Land 
and Labour in Belgium; the chief of which are the dearness of 
land, traditional terms of tenure peculiar to the country, and the 
absence of a national policy of assisted-purchase as is to be found 
in Germany, for instance. But even in Belgium small ownership 
has made great strides. 

To such considerations the Radical opposes what, by its eternal 
repetition, we must suppose he considers a conclusive argument. 
He has only one, and, like a barren economist, he makes the most 
of it; indeed, many of his party journals would appear to keep 
it set up in type ready for instant use. Here it is for what it is 
worth :—Out of many thousands of applications for land under 
the Small Holdings Act of 1908, the overwhelming majority have 
been for tenancies, and an insignificant minority for purchase. 
Ergo, the people desire to be tenants, not owners. ‘ Why is 
this? ’ asks Sir Edward Strachey in a recent letter, with the pride 
of a new Columbus—as though he had never heard the question 
answered a hundred times in words identical with those of Mr. 
Jesse Collings—‘ Because they cannot afford it.’ Sir Edward 
Strachey ignores the awkward fact that, under the Act of 1908, 
a purchaser must pay down twenty per cent. of the purchase- 
money ; that one-fourth of the purchase-money may, at the dis- 
cretion of the County Council, remain a perpetual rent-charge, 
and that the rest must be repaid in less than fifty years, which 
would represent a payment of over 44 per cent. Here, then, are 
three serious drawbacks : The purchaser has to find twenty per 
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cent. of the price at once ; on forty-five per cent. he has to pay a 
large annuity, and, when all that is done, he remains a limited 
owner, having a perpetual rent-charge to pay in respect of the 
remaining quarter of the price. The last two inconveniences he 
might possibly accept, though with reluctance ; but the first is a 
bar to possession for all except a few. 

Take the case of a man anxious to buy a farm of thirty or forty 
acres, the price of which might be about 1000/. Such a man 
is not, as a rule, a capitalist ; yet to purchase under the Act he 
should have from 300I. to 4001. at least in ready money in order to 
put down his share of the price and to retain even meagre working 
capital. When the conditions of purchase are thus plainly stated, 
Sir Edward Strachey’s argument loses some of its force. It is 
their poverty, not their will, that makes men consent to the hard 
blessing of County Council tenancy ; just as want of ready money 
drives the enthusiastic seaman to charter a yacht for the season 
instead of buying it for permanent use. 

In support of this contention the recent experience of Mr. 
Pretyman and the Land Union may be cited. The offer of the 
Land Union to enable persons to become owners of small holdings 
upon easy terms—not such terms as those laid down in the Act of 
1908—has evoked a response which is understood to be embarrass- 
ing in its proporticns. It is not necessary here to discuss that 
scheme in detail. It has received much praise and blame, both, 
as it seems to me, somewhat exaggerated. As a measure of land 
reform it is obviously inadequate ; but it has probably been less 
designed for that purpose than as a means of giving profitable 
occupation to a selected class—a purpose which it should well serve. 
The scheme may be open to criticism in some respects, as, for 
instance, in limiting the number of these small owners to two in 
a village, instead of forming colonies in which they might work with 
one another in the common ownership of a horse or implements, 
and by co-operation. But criticism may be limited to this—that 
such a scheme would better be a sequent and adjunct to a broad 
and comprehensive measure such as Mr. Jesse Collings’, and that 
in so far as it is premature it is unscientific. The Land Union 
scheme has been mentioned here, not for the purpose of criticism 
—for it has the bést wishes of all who really desire to do something 
for the land—but to emphasise the point that natural desire makes 
for ownership, and that, under favourable conditions, applications 
to the County Councils for the purchase of land would enormously 
increase, even if they did not outnumber those for tenancy. 

Here let it be made plain that it has never been proposed by 
me or those who work with me to abolish tenancy. ‘There is room 
for both tenancy and ownership. The object of those who wish 
to remove the obstacles which now stand in the way of land- 
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purchase is not to create a new and artificial system, but to give 
free play to natural instincts and open a road for the ambitions 
of the individual. If a man wants to be a tenant, a tenant let him 
be under the Act of 1908. But if his hopes and aspirations lead 
him to crave for the ownership of his farm, we would remove 
those barriers of poverty which now stand in his way. More than 
that, by removing those financial restraints on his freedom of 
choice, we should also succeed in saving the deserving, the men 
whom British agriculture needs, from the oppressive exactions to 
which, in their land-hunger, they are now exposed. 

In using these words I have no desire to make charges of 
wilful oppression against the County Councils who have to ad- 
minister the Act. They must safeguard the ratepayer against 
loss; they are bound, as landlords, to supervise their tenants. 
But I do severely blame the system which enables the tenants to 
‘be loaded with the heavy charges now imposed upon them. Sir 
Edward Strachey, in the House of Commons, told us that County 
Councils can borrow at 3} per cent., and that another quarter per 
cent. ought to cover the costs of administration. How far this 
pleasant theory falls short of happy practice may be learned from 
a perusal of Cd. 5180, the last Report on Small Holdings issued by 
Sir Edward’s own Department. In not one case of the dozen 
settlement experiments there described is that limit of one- 
quarter per cent. maintained. In one case land rented by the 
Council at 26s. an acre is re-let at 36s., an increase of over 40 per 
cent. ; in another a sheep farm rented at 9s. an acre is re-let at 
18s., an increase of 100 per cent. There is a case in which the 
Council has bought an estate and expended 15501. on it, and let 
it to tenants at a rent which represents 5} per cent. on the outlay. 
Suppose that the cost of administration is the 5s. per 100l. in- 
dicated by Sir Edward Strachey, then the tenants on this estate are 
paying 14 per cent. per annum towards the purchase of the land. 
In a very few years the money spent by the Council will have 
been repaid, but the men who have repaid the money will not be 
the owners of the land, but will still be tenants. This is a heavy 
exaction, from which the cultivators of the soil should be saved, in 
justice to themselves and to British agriculture. 

British agriculture is not to be helped by men working with 
millstones round their necks, or by men who, as tenants of public 
bodies, are placed in the unaided isolation of ownership without 
its compensatory independence and fulness of reward. Agricul- 
ture is to be redeemed only by giving the largest opportunity to 
efficiency and character, by minimising the handicap of poverty, 
and by lightening to the utmost point consistent with safety the 
financial obligations of the tiller of the soil. So shall his hope, 
and with it his energies, be most highly stimulated. 

RR2 
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To do this is the object of two of the Bills in my bundle— 
those introduced by Mr. Jesse Collings and by Mr. Hoare. If, 
in contrasting these schemes, I appear in an attitude even faintly 
antagonistic to Mr. Collings, it is an antagonism not of policy but 
of method, an antagonism reluctant enough on my part, and which 
his splendid devotion to the cause of small ownership will enable 
him to recognise is entirely due to a desire to evolve from various 
proposals one most likely to achieve the object for which he has 
striven with unfaltering zeal, through good and ill report, during 
almost thrice the length of my political life. It may be added 
that if I offer an alternative to certain of Mr. Collings’ methods 
T also criticise some of the provisions in Mr. Hoare’s Bill, believing, 
as will presently appear, that better methods may be found else- 
where. With Mr. Hoare’s Bill when it was first drafted I was in 
sympathy, but further inquiry has modified my views in some 
particulars, not vital. 

The distinction which is made in Mr. Collings’ Bill between a 
sitting tenant and a new purchaser—or, as he may be called for 
brevity, a colonist—is inconsistent in detail to my mind. He 
proposes that the whole of the purchase-money may be advanced 
to a sitting tenant up to a maximum of 7000l., or, in exceptional 
circumstances, 90001., while a colonist shall only be able to obtain 
nine-tenths of the purchase-money. This apparent, but evi- 
dently unintentional, preference for the existing tenant is probably 
based on the idea that a sitting tenant can offer better security 
than a landless man. That is true, because, it being the founda- 
tion of a sound land-purchase scheme that the terminable 
annuities need not be appreciably greater than the rent, a farmer 
who has paid his rent regularly may be trusted to pay his 
annuity, especially as his working plant is in existence and he 
possesses a going concern. On the other hand, these are the very 
men who might easily afford to put down-one-tenth or one-fifth 
of the purchase-money. Our chief concern must really be for 
the men who, with all the capacities for success, wish to go 
upon the land or to stay upon the land, but cannot, owing to the 
hopelessness of ever owning it. The basis of Unionist policy is 
the increase of the number of people upon the land, while at the 
same time facilities may and should be given to occupying tenants 
to acquire. To reduce the amount the intending small owner 
would have to pay from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent. is most useful, 
but it is not enough; nor is it apparent why the landless man in 
Great Britain should be regarded as more unreliable than Mr. Birrell 
regards his fellow in Ireland. It is, therefore, undesirable that 
suitable purchasers should be differentiated, and, as I hope to show 
later, it is unnecessary. 

In its general lines Mr. Collings’ Bill is similar to the Irish 
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Land Purchase Act—in its method of raising the money, in 
its adoption of Government responsibility, and in the rate per 
cent. of the annuities. Regarding this per cent. of interest, it is 
important to note that Mr. Collings, and perhaps Mr. Hoare 
as well, somewhat underrate the present value of money. Mr. 
Collings proposes 3} per cent. as the amount of the annual pay- 
ment, the amount adopted in the Irish Act; Mr. Hoare suggests 
34 per cent. Both these figures are probably too low. The era 
of cheap borrowing is drawing to an end. The time has passed 
when money could be obtained at 23 per cent. and when an annual 
payment of 3} per cent. would extinguish a debt in sixty-seven 
years or so. We must contemplate higher rates; and therefore, 
in another article on this subject which has appeared elsewhere, 
I have based my calculations on annuities of 4 per cent. It may 
be noted that an annual payment of 4 per cent. will ‘extinguish a 
debt in sixty years, or payment of 44 per cent. in about forty-four 
and a half years. It is further to be observed that an annuity of 
4 per cent. would be substantially less than the County Council 
tenants, under the Act of 1908, are now paying in perpetual rent. 

Mr. Collings adopts in its entirety the principle of Government 
control. The money required for land-purchase—10,000,0001. to 
facilitate the purchase of land by sitting tenants and 2,000,0001. 
for the creation of small ownerships—is to be raised by Treasury 
loan and administered by the Board of Agriculture. Mr. Hoare’s 
Bill, on the other hand,- places the administration of the Act in 
the hands of the local authorities under Government control, and 
leaves the financing of land-purchase to a land bank or banks, 
the Government only intervening to become security for the 
advances made by the bank to purchasers. 

This latter proposal, while it has its precedent in other countries, 
must, I fear, on further consideration, be ruled out here. It is 
perhaps too much to expect a Government in the present state of 
agriculture and with a decimated population on the land to accept 
the position of guarantor for would-be landowners. Even if it were 
so disposed, such a system would probably beget moral laxity in 
borrowers. Apart from this, Mr. Hoare’s Bill has certain marked 
and striking advantages. I do not deny that the placing of land- 
purchases in the hands of the State has much to recommend it— 
the certainty of cheap money, confidence in the Government, 
the existence of the necessary machinery ready-made; but the 
County Councils, too, have the machinery, while the handing over 
of the financial side of the operation to a National Land Bank would 
eliminate some of the defects of Governmental administration— 
slavery to precedent, inelasticity, the rigid routine of officialism. 
The development of land-purchase would be quickened by the fact 
that the work would be carried out, not by permanent officials 
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but by men whose positions would be maintained simply by the 
result of the work done by them. Under such a stimulus land- 
purchase through the medium of a National Land Bank would pro- 
bably be simpler, cheaper, more expeditious, possibly more sympa- 
thetic. And the adoption of a bank would have this further and 
great advantage : that it would exclude political prejudice from the 
administration of the Act. A bank would have nothing in view 
but the investment of its money ; a Government impregnated with 
socialistic theories—a Government composed of gentlemen like 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt, for instance—might be tempted, in Mr. 
Harcourt’s own words, ‘to limit rather than to facilitate’ the 
purchase of land. Under the management of a private concern 
the progress of land settlement would be more continuous and 
equable. For these reasons I should prefer to restrict the func- 
tions of the State to general supervision and control of the adminis- 
tration of an Act, and, in the financial sphere, to enabling a land 
bank to borrow cheaply by reason of the Treasury guarantee. 

In one important respect Mr. Collings will probably admit that 
Mr. Hoare’s Bill has certain inviting clauses. Mr. Collings 
addresses himself entirely to enabling men to buy land; Mr. 
Hoare, in addition, endeavours to stimulate the willingness of 
landowners to sell, by offering certain exemptions from land- 
values taxation on land registered with the County Councils as 
purchasable at a stated price, and by giving the Treasury power 
to remit half the stamp-duties on transfers of land under the Act. 
Similar inducements to the creation of small ownership are 
given by other countries, notably by Austria-Hungary, where 
very considerable remissions of taxation and stamp duties are made 
in the case of approved schemes of land settlement. The im- 
portance of this is manifest. There is always land in the market, 
but it is not always available or suitable for small holdings. What 
is required is to secure that the supply of suitable land shall 
approximate to the demand, without the disagreeable necessity 
for compulsion, with all the ill-will and frequent injustice of 
which, even in its limited operation under the Act of 1908, it has 
been the cause. Landowners in general are apparently willing 
and anxious to promote small ownership, but not all of them can 
afford to do so without some quid pro quo. 

But in neither of these Bills is there to be found the only and 
final solution of this great question. I believe that the financial 
solution, which is really the final solution, is to be sought in a 
powerful National Land Bank, operating as an independent entity, 
but supported by a Government guarantee to enable it to borrow 
on the most advantageous terms. Such a bank would have a 
representative of the Government on its board; its dividends 
might be limited to, say, 5 per cent. ; its surplus profits might go 
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to agricultural purposes, probably to be applied by the Govern- 
ment. But, though the bank would hand over a portion of its 
profits for national purposes, it would be in no sense a philan- 
thropic institution. Its business would be conducted on strict 
commercial lines, to release the Government from its guarantee, 
to pay a steady maximum dividend to its shareholders, to have 
surplus profits not as a matter of benevolence but of prudence, 
seeing that they would go to promote the great industry from 
which its profits would be derived, and so to increase the security 
for its loans. 

Two questions in criticism of this scheme naturally suggest 
themselves. First, will a bank, working on strict commercial 
lines, be able or willing to advance the whole of the purchase- 
money to a borrower? It has been so in Germany ; it might be so 
here. In the case of tenant-purchasers, who have farmed their 
land long and well, an advance in full could probably be made with 
perfect safety ; and in many cases the National Land Bank might 
be willing to do it. But more probably in most cases the pur- 
chaser would be able to pay down some portion of the purchase- 
money. There remain the cases of tenants or new purchasers 
who cannot find a substantial proportion, or any appreciable pro- 
portion, of the purchase-price without injuriously trenching on 
development capital, and yet who, the bank are satisfied, can 
with that capital make their enterprise successful. What of 
them? The bank, as a commercial institution, might not desire 
to lend more than a certain large proportion of the purchase-price. 
Here the County Council might step in to make up the remainder. 

At present the County Councils take the risk of the whole of the 
purchase-price ; under this proposal they would only bear the risk 
of a small percentage, so that, as a matter of fact, their financial 
position would be more secure than it is now. Take a concrete 
example. The Sealyham estate, in Pembrokeshire, was for sale, 
and the twenty-six tenants on it were under notice to quit. As 
they were anxious to get other land, the County Council bought the 
estate for 26,0001. and kept the sitting tenants on at higher rents. 
Here the Council have taken the whole responsibility. If the 
tenants leave, and no others, or an insufficient number, come 
forward, the Council will have the land thrown on their hands, and 
will have to cultivate it, probably ata loss. Were a Land Purchase 
Act, such as I describe, in force the land bank might advance 80 per 
cent. of the purchase-money to the tenants, and the County 
Council would only have to risk 52001. Take, again, the Nordan 
Farm, Herefordshire, where the County Council have spent 
12,1581. on purchase and buildings, and from which they derive 
a rent equal to 5} per cent. on their expenditure. Under a Land 
Purchase Act everyone concerned would be benefited—the Council 
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because their risk would be greatly reduced ; the tenants because, 
by paying 4 per cent. in place of 5} per cent., they would become 
owners in sixty years, or in forty-four years if they paid 44 per 
cent., which would still be less than they are now paying in rent. 
In this case agriculture would benefit, because the cultivator, with 
his burdens reduced, would have more money to put into the soil, 
and because the National Land Bank would be devoting surplus 
profits to agricultural development. 

The next question that may be put is this : You refer to surplus 
profits ; how could such a bank have profits? With a Government 
guarantee behind, it would mainly conduct its operations on cheap 
money raised on land mortgage bonds, issued against its advances, 
as is done in Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Denmark, where 
such bonds are readily taken up, and rank as first-class securities. 
It would, of course, be impossible to expect the bank to lend at the 
same rate at which it borrows ; indeed, no Government or County 
Council can do it, or does do it, to say nothing of a commercial 
institution, and out of the difference would be one main source 
of profit. 

There is an obvious advantage in raising money by land mort- 
gage bonds, as would be done by the bank, over the method by 
which land purchase in Ireland has been financed—that it does 
away with the necessity of effecting large loans in anticipation of 
demands, a process often inconvenient and sometimes productive 
of dislocation in the money market. As these bonds would be issued 
against specific transactions, no large demands for money would 
be made at any one time; the bonds—ranking as first-class 
securities—would be readily absorbed; the Government might 
even assist a National Land Bank by using it for the investment 
of the funds of the Post Office Savings Bank, as is done in 
Belgium, thus bringing national thrift and national progress into 
direct relation. 

The functions of such a bank would be twofold : it would be 
the instrument of land-purchase and it would be a fountain of 
agricultural credit. Those who are wedded to the idea that small 
ownership should be the product of State finance and State con- 
trol question the propriety of making a bank the instrument of 
land-purchase. Not unreasonably, as the idea is new, they 
regard it askance, declaring that it is without precedent, and 
refusing to consider the operations of the Landschaften of Ger- 
many, the Land Banks of Denmark, the Egyptian Land Bank, 
or the operations of the Comptoirs Agricoles in relation to the 
Caisse Générale in Belgium as cases in point. Sceptics on this 
point may be referred to Austria-Hungary, where land settlement 
is very largely conducted by banks—some co-operative , some not— 
whose business lies so largely in this direction that they are styled 
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‘ parcelling-out ’ banks, which proceed by acquiring large estates 
and re-selling them to small cultivators. These banks enjoy the 
recognition and encouragement of the State, and are subject to 
State supervision so far as to safeguard purchasers against 
excessive charges or oppressive conditions. We have here a pre- 
cedent and example in land colonisation in an old country which 
has worked well, and which, with necessary modifications, might 
well be followed here. 

But the functions of the National Land Bank would not end 
with enabling men to become owners of land. Important as that 
is, it would only be the beginning of the work of the bank. For 
when the men are on the land they must have the means of 
remaining there, and have easy access to working capital. This 
question of agricultural credit is of enormous magnitude and im- 
portance, not alone to the small owners who will come, but to the 
larger men and small men already established on the land. Want 
of cheap money is recognised as one of the causes of the disappear- 
ance of the small freeholders formerly so numerous. Not a few 
existing large estates had their origin in the absorption of small 
farms by solicitors or money-lenders, who ruthlessly foreclosed 
their mortgages and sold up the yeomen and peasant proprietors 
to whom they had advanced money at heavy interest. Although 
British agriculture has not suffered to the extent to which Irish 
and foreign agriculture has suffered from the exactions of usurers 
and ‘ gombeen’ men, still it has suffered, and its character has 
been affected by lack of opportunities for borrowing money on 
easy terms. The steady evolution of banking has tended in the 
same direction. The local banks, family institutions, which 
covered the country, where the relations between banker and 
client were of friendly intimacy, have been absorbed in huge 
joint-stock institutions, until few are left. The farmer finds it no 
longer easy to borrow from a banker who has known him and his 
farm and the history of both. The money of a locality, which 
once was largely re-invested in that locality, now leaves the 
countryside and finds employment in industrial concerns, or, more 
unhappily, goes abroad, leaving agriculture crippled and anemic. 

A National Land Bank would set itself to fill the vacuum. 
Its primary business would be to advance money for land- 
purchase, and afterwards to lend money directly or indirectly for 
development purposes. The individual needs of small owners 
would not be great ; they would require short-term loans for which 
mortgages would be too costly, and for which they would not be 
able to charge their land, it being already charged with the 
purchase-price. It is now recognised, even by the Government, 
that the small cultivators can only obtain money by co-operative 
credit, through credit institutions founded on the Raiffeisen or 
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some such model, without share capital, dependent for funds on 
deposits and borrowed money. 

The National Land Bank could be the financial reservoir for 
these co-operative village banks, lending them money at, say, 
4 per cent., which would mean a substantial profit to the bank, 
while enabling the village societies to lend to its members at 1d. 
per pound per month. The Irish joint-stock banks lend money 
to the village banks at this rate, but there would be this great 
advantage to the village banks in being able to get their advances 
from an institution such as it is proposed to create, that the 
National Land Bank and the village banks could never be rivals. 
Although the Irish joint-stock banks lend money to village credit 
societies, or Raiffeisen banks, they regard the growth of deposits 
with suspicion and alarm. They have heard of the huge deposits 
in the German and Belgian Raiffeisen banks, of the popularity 
of the Italian Casse Rurali as receptacles for the savings of the 
people, and not unnaturally they fear that a large extension of 
the system of co-operative credit in Ireland may react injuriously 
on themselves, since the interest on deposits in credit banks is 
twice as high as that offered by the joint-stock banks. There 
have even been cases where a joint-stock bank has made it a 
condition of a loan that the borrowing village bank should not 
accept deposits. Now the encouragement of deposits by the 
people in the local credit societies is one of the highest objects of 
the system. Thrift is stimulated by the knowledge that money 
deposited with the village bank comes back in the form of loans 
to the district, while the growth of deposits enables the banks to 
lend on the lowest possible terms. It would, therefore, be of 
great importance that the village banks should be able to obtain 
money from an institution which could regard the growth of 
deposits in the credit societies without jealousy or fear, even with 
approval. 

A land bank could occupy a still more intimate relation to the 
credit societies. In any extended system of co-operative credit a 
central bank becomes necessary to maintain an equilibrium 
between the societies which have too much money and those 
which have too little. In Belgium this equilibrium and control 
is obtained by federations of central credit banks, the most im- 
portant of which is the Boerenbond, to which 286 local banks were 
affiliated in 1908, as Mr. Rowntree points out in his book. In 
his evidence before the House of Lords Committee, Mr. Russell 
stated that some credit banks in Ireland have had to refuse 
deposits owing to their having funds beyond the requirements of 
their members. Side by side with such fortunate societies are 
others crippled by lack of money. A central bank is required to 
remedy this inequality, and Mr. Russell laid great stress on the 
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fact that a great central bank is also desirable in order to facili- 
tate borrowing by the local banks from joint-stock concerns. It 
is quite possible that a land bank might usefully occupy this 
position , just as the Dresdner Bank acts as the central pivot and the 
clearing-house of the Schulze-Delitzsch system. It is perfectly 
clear that in any development of agriculture and any increase in 
local prosperity, with the power of purchase increased and a larger 
population, every existing local bank would reap a profit which it 
does not now possess. 

Now we reach the last of the Bills in my bundle—those by 
which Lord Wenlock, in 1908, and Lord Shaftesbury, during the 
current Session, proposed to develop and systematise co-operative 
credit in this country. Without going into details, suffice it to 
say that they proposed to establish this system by removing 
obstacles placed in the way of credit banks by the dual legislation 
under which they may be formed. What is required by village 
banks is that they should be societies incorporated with the joint 
business of banking and trading with unlimited liability. Societies 
formed under the Friendly Societies Act may enjoy unlimited 
liability, but may not trade; societies under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act may trade, but may not have unlimited 
liability. 'Thus the credit societies fall between two stools, and 
to remove the duality was the object both of Lord Wenlock and 
Lord Shaftesbury, an object which now seems near attainment, 
though the honour of the achievement is being conferred on about 
the last person in the world entitled to it. 

The Ministerial party have made two great discoveries : First, 
that on an intelligent system of co-operative credit, such as the 
Raiffeisen, depends the prosperity of agriculture ; next, that Lord 
Carrington is the Apostle of a great Evangel. The first proposi- 
tion is quite true, but it is only a few months since the Govern- 
ment was lustily denouncing the Raiffeisen system, or its under- 
lying principle of unlimited liability, as pregnant with ruin. On 
the 9th of July 1908 Lord Denman, representing the Government 
in general and Lord Carrington in particular, drew a lurid picture 
of the desolation which would follow in the wake of unlimited 
liability. Among the ‘ obvious objections to the principle of un- 
limited liability’ he spoke of the possible ruin in which all the 
members of a village bank, and other persons as well, might be 
involved, drawing a painful parallel between its position and that 
of the Glasgow Bank. Lord Crewe suggested that the Bill should 
be dropped, and, as Lord Lansdowne pointed out that the Govern- 
ment proposed to omit altogether nine of the eleven clauses com- 
posing the Bill and to alter the remaining two out of recognition, 
the Bill was withdrawn. As lately as last April the Government, 
through the mouth of Lord Beauchamp, again opposed the idea 
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of unlimited liability, only to discover three months later that it 
is an excellent thing. True, there has been an inquiry by a 
House of Lords Committee; but no facts were brought before 
it that were not common knowledge to all interested in the 
subject. We must suppose that it was not until July 1910 that 
our Minister of Agriculture took the trouble to read such a book 
as Mr. Wolff’s People’s Banks. Presumably he has read it by 
this time, because in his now well-known speech he reassured his 
hearers against thinking that ‘his was a harebrained scheme’ 
by informing them that he believed these banks had been a great 
success in other countries, and that not one had ever been bank- 
rupt. Never been bankrupt—and only two years ago Lord 
Denman was holding up the frightful example of the Glasgow 
Bank as a warning against the German system of agricultural 
co-operative credit ! 

There is some unconscious humour in Lord Carrington’s 
promise to introduce his great reform if ‘the other side’ raise 
no opposition, when we consider that the policy he is calmly 
appropriating has been pressed forward by ‘the other side’ 
against the declared opposition of his own Government, and has, 
for a twelvemonth, been an integral part of the policy of small 
ownership, which is a main plank in the platform of the Unionist 
party. Thus pledged, Unionists could not, and would not, oppose 
a Thrift and Credit Bank Bill genuinely following the lines of 
village banks on the Continent—a real measure, not one which, 
while keeping the word of promise to the ear, breaks it to the hope. 

But valuable as such a measure would be, it could only achieve 
its highest results under an agricultural system in which owner- 
ship played a far larger part than it does in ours. The develop- 
ment of co-operative credit in the rural districts will be propor- 
tionate to the extension of ownership. Tenants, indeed, can 
benefit by the existence of village banks, but for the full develop- 
ment of co-operative credit the leaven of ownership is essential. 
It is not alone that the credit of an owner must always be larger 
and firmer than that of a yearly tenant, but that ownership con- 
notes some moral attributes, almost indefinable but none the less 
real—a sense of independence, of pride, of responsibility—which 
is the backbone of mutual credit. Also with each succeeding 
year’s annuity paid, the financial position of the owner becomes 
better, and he adds to his moral assets a material security. Under 
our present system of land tenure we need not hope ever to see 
such a growth of rural credit as may be seen in Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and South-Eastern Europe, not because it is 
not wanted, not because existing banking facilities are suffi- 
cient, but because limited possession blocks the way. Open the 
way to undivided ownership, with all the energies and ideals 
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which it alone can evoke, and we shall see in Britain, as we have 
seen in like case in Ireland, a huge impetus to the co-operative 
idea. 

No doubt, in taking over the Bills of Mr. Lane-Fox and Mr. 
Bridgeman, and promising to adopt the policy advocated by Lord 
Wenlock and Lord Shaftesbury, the Government prides itself 
on having done a smart thing. It is, indeed, clear from the 
sudden enthusiasm of the Ministerial Press that the Government 
is regarded as having made a most successful raid upon the Unionist 
wardrobe. To a certain extent, perhaps, their exhilaration is 
justified, but the Government has not left us wholly undraped. 
It may display itself in our coat and waistcoat, ill-fitting as they 
may be, but from annexing the most essential article of raiment 
it is debarred, not by decency, but by Socialism. It dare not, if it 
would, adopt the principle of ownership. Lord Carrington has 
still to echo the words of Mr. Asquith—that tenancy is the best 
of all possible conditions for the cultivation of the soil, in face of 
the depressing knowledge that nearly every other nation regards 
ownership as an essential element in agricultural progress, and in 
spite of the distressing facts contained in the last Report of his 
Department on Small Holdings. 

Earlier in this article examples have been given of the financial 
burdens under which the County Council tenants have to toil, 
burdens to which attaches none of the finality appertaining to 
purchase annuities. It is an added irony that these burdens are 
borne by them in order that their liberty of action may be 
diminished. The light of inspection and interference which beats 
on the tenants of the County Councils is not only fierce but costly. 
Lord Denman made it a main charge against Raiffeisen banks that 
they create a system of espionage among the members. That they 
do promote an interest in the operations of members who have 
borrowed from the societies is quite true, but it is a healthy, a sym- 
pathetic, and a mutually helpful interest. The restraint and super- 
vision of their tenants by the County Councils may be necessary, 
but it is not healthy. Public bodies cannot afford to be helpfully 
sympathetic, and the tenant has to pay heavily for the high 
privilege of not being his own master. He cannot improve his 
land without the approval of the Council, else he has no claim for 
compensation. The tenant of a private owner has some compensa- 
tions for this restricted liberty in the help and indulgence given 
by the private landowner through abatements or concessions, but 
which the tenant of a public body cannot expect and will not get. 
Such an one has at once all the drawbacks of ownership and 
tenancy, with none of the advantages of either. It is the aim of 
Unionists to give him the advantages of ownership as well as its 
responsibilities. 
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In a recent letter Sir Edward Strachey denied that land. 
purchase in Ireland was a precedent for land-purchase in Great 
Britain. The position of the Irish tenant, he said, was anomalous, 
Quite so, but the position of the Irish tenant was infinitely better 
than is the position of a County Council tenant. The Irishman 
had fixity of tenure, adjustable rents, free sale. The State tenant 
in England, in future the child of Land Nationalisation, has none 
of these advantages, not even moderate rent, for, on the confession 
of the Government itself, he pays more than do his neighbours who 
are not tenants of the State. 

Land nationalisation, State tenancy, has to be tried by facts, 
not theories. And, tried by facts, it will in good time be con- 
demned in Great Britain as it has been lately condemned in New 
Zealand. 

GILBERT PARKER, 




















FIFTEEN YEARS WORK IN A FEMALE 
CONVICT PRISON 





Ir is often said that ‘ an ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory,’ 
and the saying roughly conveys—as is the manner of proverbs— 
a considerable amount of truth. 

Probably no subject has been more widely discussed at the 
present time on the basis of theory alone than that of the treat- 
ment of prisoners and the principles of prison administration. This 
method of dealing with-such matters is to a large extent in- 
separable from their nature, as, though from time to time an 
eX-prisoner communicates his views to the public, there is neces- 
sarily a tinge of bias in his narration. An example of this kind 
has been recently furnished by @ notable article in the Hibbert 
Journal for April 1910, wherein a writer of considerable literary 
power has described his detention in a convict prison which he 
locates in Australia. 

These reminiscences, though necessarily very pitiful, come for 
the most part from refined and well-educated persons, whose whole 
point of view would be, under normal circumstances, entirely 
antagonistic to that of their fellow-prisoners. 

The same may be said in large measure of those women who, 
belonging to the leisured classes, have sought imprisonment with 
a view to drawing public attention to the case in favour of 
Woman’s Suffrage. They have. undoubtedly gained experience 
of prison treatment in their own persons, but they can scarcely be 
regarded as belonging to a class which, to borrow the language of 
temperance legislators, may be called bond-fide prisoners. 

In order to form some clear idea of the merits or demerits of 
@ prison system, it is necessary to study not only the rules and 
regulations, the work, hours, dietary and discipline, but also the 
various types of persons who form the staple of the prison popu- 
lation, their antecedents, habits and notions. There is, as there 
ought to be, considerable relation between the two, and experi- 
ence endeavours to produce a workable adjustment. It is not, 
however, an easy task to appreciate this adjustment, and indeed 
615 
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it is scarcely attempted by many persons who write and speak 
with great conviction on the subject. 

The effect, harmful or otherwise, of any mode of treatment 
can be arrived at only by quiet, repeated and intimate conversa- 
tions with the prisoners themselves, during which remarks are 
dropped unawares, leading ostensibly to nothing, and such 
methods of observation are naturally not within the range of 
practical possibility to the ordinary inquiring journalist or play- 
wright. The novel and the drama have undoubtedly their place 
in producing a vivid realisation of some practically unknown side 
of life, and measures of a useful kind have ere now been facilitated 
by the impression thus made upon the public mind. But, as a 
rule, true reforms are based upon much more minute methods, 
and are the result of work which has no dramatic element and 
reveals little that is novel or interesting. 

The few remarks which I propose to offer concern a very 
limited sphere of work among prisoners, and are consequently of 
a slight and insignificant character when compared to the vast 
field covered by the subject as a whole. I refer to the fact that 
this paper deals only and solely with work among women, and 
does not pretend to treat any matter, large or small, which relates 
tomen. Now, although it is true to say that the questions which 
concern female prisoners are infinitesimal in importance and 
extent as compared with the problem of the male prisoner (to take 
the female convict population alone, statistics show the immense 
disproportion of an average of 131 women as against 2800 men), 
nevertheless the general principles which govern the system in 
regard to women must be on much the same lines as those which 
obtain in the larger sphere. These principles are necessarily 
subject to marked differences of application, which need not be 
noted in detail as they are obvious from the nature of the case. 
To the prison visitor of long standing such matters are familiar 
enough, and it is difficult to recall the fact that to the world at 
large a prison is a strange, mysterious place of which the imagina- 
tion can make no satisfactory mental picture. It is not, however, 
altogether unknown that a body of women called the Association 
of Lady Visitors to Prisons are authorised to visit the women 
detained in the fifty-one prisons of England and Wales, and that 
they are active in the discharge of their useful and beneficent 
duties. Previous to the year 1901 ladies were permitted by local 
authorities to visit the female side of the prison ; they did so in a 
tentative way, but without any recognised right of entry, and 
only in a small proportion of the prisons in which women are 
detained. A notable exception to these timid though persevering 
ventures must be made in the case of Miss Felicia Skene, who, 
some thirty years ago, was a powerful influence for good, both in 
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the prison and elsewhere, in Oxford, and was freely permitted to 
visit the men as well as the women—a privilege which has not 
been revived of later years. This remarkable woman gave her 
experience to the present writer in 1895, and the interview led, at 
a subsequent period, to the enlargement and consolidation of 
prison visitation by ladies. The present Chairman of the Prison 
Commissioners, Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, consented to become 
President of the Association, and opened the deliberations of 
the first Conference at the house of the late Lord Battersea in 
June 1901. 

These meetings are now held every three years at the Home 
Office, and receive much encouragement by the presence of suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State at the opening session. As Vice- 
President, I have had ample facilities for studying the work of 
the visitors, and there can be little doubt that few opportunities 
are lost by these devoted women of exercising their influence for 
good on the wayward and lawless beings who drift into the local 
prison. It may be objected that their task is a thankless one, that 
drink claims its victims and binds them by chains which cannot be 
loosened by the most skilled or tender hand, that degenerates will 
go their downward way and the crafty and fraudulent will pursue 
their calling. No doubt that may be so, but the darkest places 
require the brightest light, the worst needs the best, whatever the 
result may be. It is not, however, within the experience of our 
workers that their labour is either vain or fruitless, for many of 
these women respond to the care bestowed on them, and are now 
living respectable and upright lives. Without going into further 
detail as to the work of the Association in local prisons, I may say 
that, in the opinion of the governors and chaplains of those prisons, 
the visitors are competent, thorough and devoted. It may be well 
to add that these visitors are in no sense inspectors; they have 
access to prisoners with a view to friendly counsel and help, and 
are not responsible for matters of sanitation, clothing and general 
treatment. A Lady Inspector is charged with certain duties in 
this connexion. 

T turn now to the subject which claims my own close attention 
in this department, i.e. the visitation of the female convicts in 
H.M. Prison at Aylesbury. 

In the year 1895 the convicts were removed from Woking to 
Aylesbury, and in the same year certain recommendations made 
by the Departmental Committee on Prisons (of which the present 
Viscount Gladstone was Chairman) were carried into effect. 

The Commissioners had expressed the view, which received 
the strong support of Sir E. Ruggles-Brise, that ladies should be 
appointed to visit the convicts on the principle which already 
obtained in some measure in local prisons; and the then Home 
Vou. LXVIII—No. 404 ss 
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Secretary (Sir M. White-Ridley) requested Lady Battersea and 
myself to undertake this new and somewhat responsible task. On 
the 3rd of December 1895 we entered on our duties, greatly to the 
amusement of the kindly prison officers, who explained that, 
though periodical visits might afford a little pleasant diversion to 
the inmates, we could find literally nothing to do of a serious 
character. I ventured, however, to intimate that at first, at least, 
I should pay a weekly visit. After fifteen years’ constant attend. 
ance I find that an average of. twenty-five visits a year is suffi- 
cient for my purposes. Lady Battersea is assiduous in her 
attendance, so far as other duties permit, and is chiefly in touch 
with such foreigners as may be in the prison. Two Sisters of 
Charity visit the Roman Catholics. 

The first step was to learn something of the various types of 
character, the widely differing class of beings, who were gathered 
together for short or long periods in the convict prison. A 
sentence of penal servitude cannot be given for a shorter period 
than three years ; other sentences are for life (usually reckoned at 
twenty-one years) or for terms of five, ten, twelve or fifteen years, 
according to the gravity of the offence. 


First OFFENDERS 


It is obvious that classification is an absolute necessity, and 
accordingly we find that first offenders are isolated in a special 
class, called the Star Class. This does not imply that their 
offences are of a less grave character, as we find among them those 
who have had a commutation of the capital sentence, some who 
have been sentenced for manslaughter, arson, forgery and the like; 
but the distinction serves to separate them from those who have 
had repeated experience of prison life. Here, in a little room, 
warm and well lighted, you may find on a winter’s afternoon a 
group of women sewing peaceably (or apparently so), watched by 
a silent matron, and as you stand among them you recall their 
names and histories. Some have excited a nine days’ wonder; 
the question of the guilt or innocence of others has rent families 
and imperilled friendships! The fingers ply their tasks nimbly, 
but here and there you may note a meaning glance, a swift, 
covered smile. How gladly we have seen them go, one by 
one; others, alas! have succeeded them, but the old faces 
have gradually disappeared. (The hand-grip of the prisoner 
who says ‘Good-bye’ after a long sentence is a thing to be 
remembered.) 

Taking this little group—for the number of first offenders who 
make their appearance in a convict prison is necessarily limited— 
we may ask: What impression has been mainly left by inter- 
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course with them? Perhaps the principal conclusion is of a very 
general kind. 

With the exception of the young women sentenced for infanti- 
cide or child murder, who will be mentioned as a separate class, it 
is hard to name any one predisposing cause which leads to the com- 
mission of a grave offence involving a heavy sentence. If we must 
find such a cause, it should be given a somewhat indefinite name. 
A certain vein of irresponsibility is present in many such persons. 
This must not be interpreted to mean that they are not to be 
accounted responsible for their actions, but that impulse, re- 
peatedly indulged, establishes a claim which silences the ordinary 
functions of self-control. Thus the final catastrophe is the 
result, not of premeditation, but of a long series of impulses, in 
many cases heightened beyond restraint by alcoholic indulgence 
and wild, lawless modes of life. Among crimes of this class which 
are becoming more frequent is that of vitriol-throwing, a 
ready and terrible mode of revenge too often at hand. It is 
difficult to account for its increase, unless the reports of such 
detestable methods have proved suggestive. In many cases the 
imagination has been heated by the poisonous tone of the penny 
novelettes and feuilletons in newspapers so freely circulated at the 
present time; one who was sentenced for stabbing, her lover 
in a fit of jealousy said, ‘I knew the heroine always carried a 
dagger, so I determined to do the same.’ This poor ‘heroine’ 
was tried for her life, but was sentenced to a term of penal servi- 
tude, owing, I presume, to extreme provocation and the impulsive 
nature of the act. 

Although the basis of character and general lines of life may 
be familiar to us in ordinary dealings with the younger women of 
this type, the act itself leaves an indelible mark upon those who, 
by a culmination of vitiated impulse, are guilty of any crime which 
involves human life. A kind of distress, which often takes the 
form of open revolt, is rarely absent, and in such cases a serious 
yet kindly talk often serves to relieve the inward tension. Such 
attempts to soothe and steady the mind should be renewed from 
time to time, not that mere sympathy (or even intelligent recog- 
nition of their disordered state) is in itself a healing agent, but 
because any process of moral recovery is of the nature of an ascent : 
one step gained leads upward to a firmer foothold. Needless to 
say that there are toppling falls, slides, loss of balance, a com- 
plete smash at the bottom. There we remain for a while, and 
then we begin again. I have in my mind some typical cases of this 
kind, whose sad stories roused a passing interest in the public 
mind. The long years have come and gone, discipline has done 
its work, and they have returned to the conditions of ordinary 
life. Others are in a place of shelter, where they remain of 
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their own free will, leading a peaceful and certainly harmless 
existence. 
INFANTICIDE 


Among the younger women who find their way into the Star 
Class of a convict prison some mention must be made of the girl- 
mothers sentenced for infanticide. 

It is well known that a girl who has caused the death of 
her child is sentenced to death, though on a recommendation to 
mercy this sentence is commuted to that of imprisonment for 
life. This latter decision is subsequently reconsidered, and a 
term of years appropriate to the nature of the offence is allotted 
to the prisoner. 

In considering this painful and difficult subject we must 
remember that the term ‘ infanticide’ covers many and varying 
degrees of guilt. A young servant, for instance, neglects her 
infant in the first hours of its existence, and in a faint or condition 
of frenzied distress is probably incapable of (and certainly averse 
to) obtaining help. The infant dies, and the mother is held re- 
sponsible. This is not, so far as can be ascertained, premeditated 
crime ; but such a case of concealment of birth leads by easy steps 
to a fatal result. It seems a desperate matter to pronounce a 
death sentence on a woman who has already endured anguish of 
body and distress of mind, and it is not surprising that the public 
resents such a sentence as unjust and one-sided. On the other 
hand, we find deliberately laid plans (amounting to actual murder) 
are, alas! far from uncommon. No doubt such an act may be 
committed under the stress of pain and want, but its guilt is heavy 
and undeniable. Between the two we place the numerous cases 
in which the dead babe was not the first child; the mother was 
aware of the nature of the impending trial, and hazarded the 
results of neglect and inaction. 

In looking through the notes of some thirty or forty cases of 
infanticides with which I have dealt I find that all three classes 
are represented, though the most numerous are of the grave 
character here briefly indicated. It is impossible to deny that 
the dilemma is a real one between the over-severity of the capital 
sentence and the over-leniency which sometimes obtains in 
response, as it would seem, to strong expressions of public opinion. 
In the latter case, when extenuating circumstances are pleaded, 
the girl is simply discharged or sentenced to a few months’ im- 
prisonment. But the ultimate issues involved in this course must 
not be ignored. 

The loss of security to infant life and the absence of condemna- 
tion in the language understood by the most ignorant—viz. the 
language of the law—would, if largely extended, prove not 
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only injurious to the individuals concerned but ruinous to public 


morals. 
An experienced prison visitor writes in a recent number of 


The Spectator as follows : 









I have visited a local prison for many years and have come into contact 
with many of these girls. I have heard one recommending another ‘to kill 
her kid’ when it arrived, and on one occasion a girl who was about to become 
a mother said in my presence, ‘Of course I shall kill it.’ They know that 
they ‘ won’t get nothing done to them,’ and the fact that the administrators 
of the law treat their crime with such extraordinary leniency makes them 
regard it themselves with the utmost levity and unconcern. 











The sanctity of infant life (whether pre-natal or post-natal) 
should be driven home by every argument in our power, and when 
in the quiet of the cell a grave talk unfolds the meaning of the 
deed, this truth dawns upon the prisoner, it is far from un- 
common to hear her say, ‘ I never thought of it like that ; I see it 
all now.” This is the germ of better things. A term of years 
tending towards an average of three culminates in a period of nine 
months spent in a Home, where discipline leads up to the freedom 
of moral control. Here, the sentence over, character softens and 
improves, and it may be truly said that not one of the number I 
have mentioned has returned to evil ways. Some are in respect- 
able service, many are married happily and honourably, and all 
have responded in their several capacities to earnest and practical 
religious teaching. 

It is well known that whenever a case of infanticide is tried, 
and reported in the Press, a number of kindly people take steps to 
avert any punishment from the girl-mother, thereby endeavouring 
to prevent that wholesome discipline and moral elevation which, 
when their advice is disregarded, leads to the results I have ven- 
tured to cite. The case of Hetty Sorrel has much to answer for. 
It is still regarded as an accurate representation of facts of this 
nature. The outburst of sympathy with floods the Home 
Office with appeals and the Press with correspondence is not 
unfortunately as evanescent as one would expect. Well-meant 
offers of help, proffered visits, suggested employment, would, if 
permitted to reach the object of this over-kindly care, effectually 
undo all the quiet, unobtrusive efforts that are made for her 
welfare. The impression of notoriety is not, however, easily 
warded off, and it often leaves a sadly perverted vanity. Never- 
theless, amid many conflicting difficulties some ground is gained, 
and the heart of the visitor may well rejoice over the fact that 
these unfortunate young creatures have been brought through 
their time of punishment into a normal and hopeful condition. 
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RECIDIVISTS 


But what shall we say of the middle-aged women who swell the 
ranks of recidivism ? 

These may be roughly divided into two classes : Firstly, those 
who are possessed by a spirit of fraudulent intrigue; secondly, 
those who (in far larger numbers) are the victims of the drink 
habit. 

The designation given to the first of these two classes requires 
some thought and explanation. It is the best description I can 
find whereby to classify a considerable number of persons who 
have acted in a totally different way from some motive or series of 
motives which have a similar tendency. Among these we place 
those curious, persistent cases of personification for fraudulent 
purposes which have been sometimes successful beyond the most 
sanguine hopes of the perpetrator of the fraud. Valuable jewels 
and plate have been thus obtained, and even petty thefts have been 
rewarded by the exhilarating sense that the disguise had worked 
satisfactorily. These deliberate and carefully considered modes 
of deception have acted as a stimulus to dull brains and limited 
personalities through the best part of a lifetime ; and even when 
the blow has fallen and penal servitude for a term of years checks 
@ criminal career, the recollection of its varied experiences affords 
a sadly obvious solace. I recall one such being who presented the 
appearance of respectability personified, a woman who would have 
obtained a position of trust on the strength of her reserved and 
unshaken propriety. For many years she dressed as a man, 
assumed a well-known name, and carried out a series of frauds. 
But, in the evening of life, a correspondence has been effected 
between her outward and inward being ; the adventuress has given 
way to the placid spinster who earns a small but honest livelihood 
in the unexciting pursuit of plain needlework. 

The spirit of intrigue awakes, as a rule, very early in life. One 
who was twice convicted of the serious offence of inducing un- 
suspecting persons to place large sums in imaginary investments 
told me that from the age of sixteen, when wakeful at night or in 
any moment of leisure, her mind had been occupied by no other 
subject than stocks and shares. Round and round the question 
whirled in her head : Given some thousands at her disposal, how 
should they be invested? What could be sold with advantage, 
and what could she buy with a similar result? This may be 
regarded as a legitimate subject of contemplation, but it requires 
some material basis for its existence. To a weak brain the 
imaginary handling of large sums of money is a species of in- 
toxication, and the mischief which issues in some elaborate fraud 
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has begun in the imagination long before it takes shape in action. 
It is a commonplace to speak of the excitement of burglary. To 
a man a strong sense of danger enhances the sport; a woman 
employs her quick wits to the full, with a considerable chance of 
remaining undetected. This is especially the case with jewel 
robberies, as the excitement is then enhanced by the methods of 
procedure which are usually adopted. A room is taken in a hotel, 
a guest, well dressed and agreeable, takes her place at the table- 
d’héte or restaurant, no suspicion is aroused ; she departs, as she 
came, with the utmost propriety. The theatre and concert-room 
are, of course, favourite haunts, and even the sale-room at 
Christie’s was invaded with some measure of success. To a dis- 
ordered mind feeding on excitement, and unfortunately too often 
encouraged by considerable gains, the attraction of such a career 
is not unintelligible. In some minds of this type we perceive that 
energy and initiative predispose to a break with the past—in itself 
a higher adventure than any they have yet undertaken. One such 
at least caught sight of an upward turn when, after some years of 
prison, the hour of release came. Through dark and evil days 
she fought her way, strengthened by practical encouragement 
and constant interest in her welfare. But let no one think that 
such a struggle is easy, even though the first attempts are aided 
by the provision of tools, as it were, for work. The mind which 
planned elaborate acts of larceny is now happily employed in a 
trade which, though uncertain, yields a small profit. Better still, 
the bold and reckless thief has become a faithful, kindly, 
Christian woman. 

The peculiar twist in the mind which plans and plots and seeks 
to adjust events to desires takes all sorts of forms. It insures 
goods, and by some concatenation of circumstances those goods are 
destroyed. It carries on subterranean courses of action, linking 
itself to kindred spirits, of which the less said in print the better. 
It forges cheques, circulates counterfeit coin, receives stolen goods, 
and still more commonly appropriates the wares of shop-counters 
with light fingers and lighter hearts. ‘I just tweaked a bit of 
velvet, but they were after me, and I got caught,’ recounts one, 
with a kind of rough humour; and another, whose nerves are 
fashionably ‘ highly strung,’ explains that she is ‘ all protoplasm, 
you know,’ and very unfitted for the coarse surroundings in which 
she is temporarily placed! A smile, in prison, soon passes into a 
sigh. 

The second class of which I have spoken are the victims of 
drink. The ravages of drink are beyond belief and beyond descrip- 
tion, some middle-aged women having spent thirty or forty 
years in and out of prison mainly for this cause. One of them, 
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on being questioned as to her past, gave this concise account of it : 
‘Two penals of seven and several locals.’ They grow to regard a 
prison as their natural home, and, though deprived of drink, are 
far from unhappy within its walls. The merits and demerits of 
the convict versus the local prison are discussed much as we 
balance the claims of rival hotels. ‘I went for a penal,’ said a 
seasoned prisoner ; ‘ bed and board both better.’ Tea is regrettably 
weak everywhere. 

Referring to my prison diary, I find the following entry, which 
may give a notion of the state of mind of one of these unfortunate 
beings : ‘ Said good-bye to R. on conclusion of a long sentence. 
She recited some verses written by herself, and afterwards pre- 
sented me with a copy,’ of which the following lines are an 
extract : 

When sitting in my silent cell 

A thousand thoughts in my mind do dwell, 
How my young life has passed away 

Like twilight of an autumn day. 


For months and years has past and gone 

I never seem to have noticed one, 

Twas then in sorrow, grief and pain 

My heart it ached and burned with shame. 


To wish a wish is all in vain, 

I can’t recall those days again, 
But if God spares me to remain 
A happier life I hope to gain. 


Not long after these lines were written she passed into a world 
where, perchance, her true personality will be unfolded at 
last. 

It would not. be of interest to pursue a subject of so painful 
and monotonous a character, for the victim of drink is, alas! only 
too well known, both in and out of prison. But, as a general view 
prevails that a woman who is habitually given to alcohol is 
incurable, I may say that, given suitable treatment by medicine, 
diet, fresh air, exercise, and, above all, moral and spiritual help, 
there is strong reason to believe that she may be restored. At 
the Duxhurst Farm Colony, where all these methods are recog- 
nised and acted upon, there are many notable cases of the cure of 
habitual inebriates. One aged woman, well known as ‘ Mog the 
Fireman,’ the heroine of half a hundred fights, is passing her last 
days in that peaceful retreat, and many younger women have been 
saved from sinking into the nameless degradation which follows 
a career of inebriety. It is nevertheless too true that in many 
cases the drinking woman passes automatically from one sentence 
to another, for few will avail themselves of the offer of a way of 
escape. 
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We are often told that crime is a disease, and, though there 
may be some truth in the statement, it is far more often a mere 
phrase without any serious meaning. But the drink habit is in 
some aspects a disease, and one which is receiving attention from 
that point of view, with good results. 


AGED PRISONERS 


We find in the infirmary of the convict prison a little group of 
older women, and their fate often gives rise to anxious thought. 
Should a woman of seventy-five or eighty be detained if a place of 
shelter can be found for her? 

Some years ago my colleague and I brought the subject to the 
notice of the Commissioners, and several women were released on 
the score of advanced age. As a matter of fact, they generally 
return, and are thoroughly relieved to find themselves within the 
sheltering walls of H.M. Convict Prison. It is impossible to 
express a positive view on the best methods of dealing with aged 
prisoners ; all depends on the character of the friends to whose 
care they would be released and the amount of danger of relapse 
into drinking habits ; but when they either elect to return, or are 
not released, the chances are that they spend their old age in 
comparative peace of body and mind. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


The most important question that can be raised in connexion 
with prisons is undoubtedly the treatment of the juvenile offender. 

The Borstal system, having done admirable work among lads, 
was extended in 1909 to girls between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. It is hoped that by dealing thus early with young 
women who develop criminal tendencies, further descent may be 
arrested. In local prisons during a short sentence they are 
strictly kept apart from the older women, but when sentenced to 
Borstal treatment for three years they are sent to a central institu- 
tion, and thence pass to suitable Homes chosen by the Com- 
mittee. When magistrates, recorders and judges fully realise 
that the severity of the Borstal sentence is justified by the good 
results of the training thus given, we believe that the stream of 
women flowing into the local, and thence into the convict prison 
may be checked at its source. As this effort is at a very early 
stage of its existence, I will not enlarge further upon it. 


BORDERLAND CASES 


One class remains to be noticed, viz. the ‘ borderland ’ cases. 
This term denotes those unhappy persons who are not sufficiently 
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insane to warrant detention in asylums, but who are yet quite 
unrestrained in manner and habits, and when allowed to mix freely 
with their fellow-prisoners are wont to prove a constant source 
of danger. For some years they have been segregated in a 
separate wing, allowed some amenities in regard to diet, and a 
slight relaxation of discipline which could not be accorded to them 
while in the main building. They are rarely capable of improve- 
ment, though a softening influence never can be otherwise than 
beneficial. The matrons endeavour to calm their disturbed 
tempers and disarm the spirit of hostility towards one another 
which sometimes breaks out into open warfare. The epidemic of 
excitement is liable to spread, and scenes of a distressing kind are 
not unusual. The close observation of such cases has revealed 
their irresponsible character, and they are now dealt with in ways 
suitable to such a condition. 


SoLITaRY CONFINEMENT 


There is some basis for the belief that, however perverted a 
mind may be, a kind of process which may be described as a tardy 
resumption of normal personality is effected in solitude. Our 
women convicts do three months of solitary confinement, which is, 
however, alleviated by the privilege known as the ‘ open door.’ 
This means that they sit working for two hours a day at the door 


of the cell, but are forbidden to associate with others. Iam bound 
to confess that, greatly as I value this concession on their behalf, 
I have also a strong belief in the ‘shut door’! Many have told 
me that, during the silent hours, they ‘came to themselves,’ as 
they call it. ‘I was as hard as a table when I came here,’ was 
the remark of a prisoner, referring to her time of seclusion ; and 
many have admitted that during this probation they became thank- 
ful for the sentence which had arrested their downward course. 
There is little doubt that such utterances are genuine, though a 
touch of discernment, ‘ a holy shrewdness,’ is needed in the mental 
outfit of the prison visitor. A young woman, whose career had been 
of the most doubtful order, once told me that every day in the chapel 
she prayed with all her heart for a special object. A long silence 
ensued after this statement. It is related of Cardinal Perraud 
that when his secretary asked him an unwelcome question he main- 
tained a silence of twenty-four hours. Without emulating the 
methods of this great man, it may be well to remember that silence 
often draws out the truth which inquiry would stifle. ‘Ido pray,’ 
continued my friend, ‘ I ask that everyone that brought me to this 
place may be punished as they deserve.’ Had she been reading 
the cursing Psalms? I fear not. 
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But to resume. It is generally admitted that some kind of 
readjustment takes place when no adverse or jarring influence is 
brought to bear on the mind. When the first sense of blank and 
void is overcome, a period of solitude enables the higher side of 
personality to assert itself, and often with permanently good 
effect. During the quiet hours of the first few weeks of imprison- 
ment seed may be sown with some chance of germination. The 
mind may be drawn to recollections of early and innocent days. 
The letters of their relations to myself are often touching, and I 
am permitted to impart their contents to the prisoners with 
discretion. 



















Your Honourable Duchess [says one] I hope you will be as moderate as 
you can and do all you can for my ever loving daughter and help her on 
her way home to God and on her mother’s wish every night she is to go on 
her knees and put her hands together and go through the Lord’s Prayer and 
trust to God all she knows as I want her to be a thorough good girl for the 
future. 












It may be that the one hope for the reclamation of the drunkard 
is the fact that her sons are steady or her daughters respectable. 
All these things begin to come, as it were, to the front ; the half- 
mad, half-bad existence recedes. Much has been written about 
the evils of solitary confinement, and recent legislation has reduced 
the period of isolation for male convicts. (For good reasons, no 
doubt, the privilege of the ‘open door’ had never in their case 
been conceded.) I can only speak from a long experience of 
female convicts, and I find the system adopted is, on the whole, 
beneficial. 

Many experienced visitors regret the increased association 
which has been accorded to women in local prisons, on account of 
the contamination of the younger by the older and more hardened 
prisoners. 

















BOARD OF VISITORS 











In 1897 a Board of Visitors was appointed, consisting of five 
gentlemen, mostly residents in the neighbourhood, who, with the 
lady visitors and the Governor, meet once a month. Any com- 
plaint which a prisoner desires to make can be brought by herself 
before the Board. Questions of diet may be raised, and any event 
of interest discussed ; correspondence with the Directors is carried 
on through the Chairman, and an annual report is prepared. T'wo 
of their number visit the prison monthly, inspecting the various 
departments. ‘The Directors’ visits are of course regular and fre- 
quent, and afford us an opportunity to recommend to their notice 
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any matter which, in our opinion, deserves special attention. It 
is most agreeable to record our high appreciation of the con- 


sideration accorded to us by the authorities at the Home Office. 


RELIGION 


A brief mention must be made of the work of the Chaplain 
and the services of the chapel. Those who are present at the 
biennial Confirmations have noticed the earnest and reverent 
behaviour of the candidates and others present. The short but 
pointed sermons arrest their attention, and it is a privilege to be 
allowed to be a member of the choir. Communicants’ classes are 
held regularly, and the Chaplain has an opportunity for private 
conversation with all prisoners. Such intercourse is chiefly 
limited to religious matters. A considerable proportion of the 
convicts are Roman Catholics; they have, of course, their own 
chapel, a priest from Aylesbury officiating as chaplain. Applica- 
tions for a change of religion are not infrequent ; as the principal 
ground is usually found to be restlessness or a personal grudge, 
these demands are examined with care; if genuine, they are 
granted. 

lt is curious and interesting to note the working of the various 
minds on the vital question of religion. 

There are great moral lessons to be learned by close intercourse 
with such persons; among others, the not too obvious one that 
crime is not the worst form of sin. This is no new conclusion to 
the student of the Gospels, but it appears in a new form when we 
have to admit a strain of reality in the soul of a convicted criminal 
which is often unknown to the prosperous, selfish, heartless man 
or woman of the world. There can be at any rate no veil over 
admitted crime; some measure of self-judgment is almost 
inevitable. 

Another point: any true human feeling is like a little case 
in which some hidden hope of better things may be stowed away. 
One who is steeped in sin and shame may yet retain for mother, 
sister, child, husband or lover a spring of tenderness which 
redeems her from falling into utter, brutish indifference. It is 
pitiful to think what strange deep feelings of devotion may be 
experienced in some sad woman’s heart for a wretched man who 
has no single claim on human regard. Or it may be the contrary. 
A man bears with a woman who has spent his money and wrecked 
his home, and when she boasts that ‘he loves ever hair of my 
head ’ she is not far from the truth. 

On the other hand, it is hard to break the crust of unreality 
and false sentiment. 
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The artificial manipulation of certain powers of the mind, prac- 
tised by all kinds of persons at the present time, produces, in the 
long run, a form of egotism from which it is difficult to escape. 
A convict of better education was the associate of a semi-Oriental 
who was himself arrested in the midst of a vile career. ‘ All is 
well, and life is a beautiful thing,’ was the formula with which 
she seemed to hypnotise herself, and all moral sense was expelled 
by the process. This is not an isolated case, for, alas! the canker 
has got into the cheap literature which circulates in a certain 
stratum of the middle class and is doing a more deadly work than 
the ‘ penny dreadful ’ of the ordinary type. 9 


AIp ON DISCHARGE 


The question of aid on discharge for female convicts is 
naturally a somewhat perplexing one. There is no Aid Society 
in connexion with the prison ; the lady visitors endeavour to assist 
to the best of their power those who require help. 

A large proportion return to their husbands and families, and 
grateful letters are often received conveying good reports and 
inspiring hope for their future. 

Others are committed to the care of the Church Army, of 
the Duxhurst Farm Colony, or the Salvation Army; some, we 
know, will wander hither and thither, and are bound to return, if 
not with a fresh sentence, with a revoked licence. This is a sad 
fact, which it is necessary to record. 


EMPLOYMENT AND SUPERVISION 


We now turn to the important questions of employment and 
supervision. 

The numbers average (as has been said) 131, each prisoner 
having a separate cell. 

The principal employments are twine-making (a rough job, 
useful for the turbulent inmates), sack-making for the Post Office, 
sewing, cleaning, cooking, washing, etc. 

No trade is taught, as almost every prisoner can find some form 
of employment if she keeps sober and respectable, especially if 
she consents to spend a short period in a Home on discharge. 
Some are accomplished needlewomen, and I am permitted to give 
them whilst in prison embroidery and fancy needlework, to be done 
out of hours, whenever it is desired. i 

The staff of the prison is as follows : 

First, the Governor (who is usually a medical man), the 
Deputy-Governor, the Chief Matron, Matrons (including the 
schoolmistresses), the Chaplain, Roman Catholic priest, warders, 
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clerks, gatekeepers, etc. The matrons are, as a rule, firm but 
humane ; they often disarm a quarrelsome prisoner by their cheer- 
ful, kindly demeanour. It is not desirable that they should enter 
into confidential relations with the prisoners, though the chief 
matron sees the records and gains a general idea of the offence. 
The lady visitors pay frequent visits, but it stands to reason 
that they can only see the same prisoner at infrequent intervals, 
unless some special cause requires more attention. The new- 
comer is always visited at once, and those about to be discharged 
have their farewell interview. But, with the utmost efforts to 
keep in touch, there are long spaces when the influence gained 
necessarily abates. 

As the time of departure draws near we inquire into the 
prospects of life outside, and we often feel that a good impres- 
sion might have been deepened had opportunity allowed of 
closer intercourse. Formerly it was customary to appoint one of 
the matrons to the office of Scripture-reader, whose duties con- 
sisted in going from cell to cell, speaking to the women on religious 
subjects. This office no longer exists, and probably it could not 
be exercised for many years without becoming mechanical and 
spiritless. But it had one advantage, viz. the presence of a 
resident in the prison whose duty it was to befriend the inmates, 
to gain their confidence, and soothe their distress. 


CONCLUSION 


While thoroughly appreciating the kindly dispositions of the 
officers in charge, I cannot close this brief sketch without ven- 
turing to suggest the employment of the services of educated 
women as lady superintendents in large institutions, such as 
inebriates’ reformatories, Homes for the feeble-minded, and 
prisons which are devoted exclusively to women : e.g. the Convict 
Prison at Aylesbury and the great London prison at Holloway, 
where an average number of 800 women are locked up every day of 
the year. Even the most ignorant and degraded persons are im- 
pressed by the concentration of mind, moral force and broad 
human sympathies which are rightly associated with the term 
‘educated.’ An influence should be at work to lift them, so far as 
it is possible, to a higher plane. In kindred institutions abroad a 
woman of superior education usually superintends the inmates, 
and the absence of such a power for good would constitute, from 
the point of view of foreign authorities, a grave defect. It is some- 
times erroneously supposed that moral and spiritual forces make 
no appeal to the class under consideration, but I incline to the 
belief that close acquaintance with the subject would lead to a 
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different conclusion. The human spirit, softened and rationalised 
by gratitude and affection, is, moreover, seldom incapable of 
response to a still Higher Influence. A distinguished medical 
authority has said that ‘ Religion is the great force that makes 
for sanity,’ and the observation, interpreted in its widest sense, is * 
constantly verified by those engaged in a work which, without this 
clue, must seem an almost hopeless wilderness of suffering, 


darkness and distress. 
ApELINE M. BEDFORD. 
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TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 


I 


Last month three essays appeared, one by Professor Inge,’ a 
second by Professor Sadler,’ and a third by the Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare,’ recalling public attention to the ‘Plan for a 
Re-settlement of English Elementary Education,’ issued in 
December by the Education Settlement Committee. Reconsi- 
deration is necessary, and the time is opportune. Just now 
politics are in a state of suspended animation. The parliamen- 
tary swords rest in their scabbards, and the sound of strife is 
not heard in the land. A brief spell is granted for leisurely 
thought and quiet reflection ; legislation on education is distant— 
how far distant it is difficult to say ; but it cannot be indefinitely 
postponed, and therefore we shall do well, not only to recognise 
with thankfulness the patient efforts of the Education Settlement 
Committee, but also to give the ‘ plan’ they have sketched the 
most thorough and sympathetic investigation. 

The new scheme is the work of distinguished persons ; men 
and women of real ability, high character, and genuine devotion 
to the loftiest ideals. The aim is noble, and the breath of an 
earnest desire for conciliation blows healthily all through their 
plan. No pains have been spared to reach the goal of educational 


peace. 

Never [says my friend, the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare], never in the 
history of the controversy have Anglicans and Free Churchmen made so 
resolute and sincere an attempt to understand one another. . . . Through 
many months they have met round a table with this end in view, giving 
protracted thought and sacrificing time they could ill spare. 


It is a great service to bring the combatants in this warfare near 
enough to see into each other’s mind, to persuade them to assess 
their contents at their real value, and to endeavour to adjust their 
relations to each other. It is the promise of a better day, and 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, September 1910. 
? Contemporary Review, September 1910. 
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must be fruitful of good whether it removes the educational 
difficulty or not ; but if it issues in a pacific solution of this long- 
standing problem, then the whole nation will rejoice. 

For educational peace is sorely needed. It is no secret that 
King Edward the Seventh did his utmost to secure the passing of 
the ill-fated Bill of 1906. Each of the essayists tells us the people 
are weary of asking for peace. Politicians utter their maledic- 
tions against the Churches for absorbing such large breadths of 
the time they would fain use for other and, in their judgment, 
more vital things. Educational experts are irritated by the block 
put in the way of their advance, and teachers regard the pro- 
longation both of the injustice and the quarrel with contempt and 
dismay. The Westminster Gazette of the 13th of April 1909 
wrote : 


The failure of the present Government to settle the question of elementary 
education is, from the point of view of national well-being, the greatest 
disaster .which has befallen the country in recent years. ... For years 
after other countries have settled their elementary education problem and 
are applying themselves systematically to compulsory continuation schools, 
we are still floundering about with our religious difficulty in elementary 
schools, tolerating large numbers of inefficient schools for fear of offending 
religious bodies, and wnable, for the same reason, to provide the means 
of educating the teachers efficiently. 


But one cannot forget that this effort to secure a settlement 
by consent is not a new proceeding, and the ‘ chilling reception ’ 
of its suggestions is by no means strange. It is such as is common 
to men. ‘Round Tables’ on national education have been set 
up again and again; all aiming at peace and never achieving it ; 
all marked by painstaking and self-sacrifice, and yet doomed to see 
the good seed they had gathered and sown trampled under foot. 
The distinctive mark of this Committee is not novelty : it is that it 
claims to speak and act for the Churches ; but not for the whole 
of the Churches, or the entire membership of any one Church, 
but generally for ‘moderate men’ belonging to the Established 
and the Free Churches. It does not pretend to speak from a 
civic point of view—that remains for others—or to represent the 
whole of the parties keenly interested in the settlement of the 
education controversy; they are designedly left out of court. 
Large sections of the Churches are passed over; their presence 
would most likely have made unity impossible. Judging from 
these essays the Committee desires to be regarded as the voice 
of those who avoid all extremes and keep on the firm and level 
path of the golden mean. 

Now, one of the chief duties of the Churches of Christ, if 
they would only believe it, is to ‘ingeminate peace ’ and abate 
strife, to promote unity and extinguish division, to develop 
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equality and fraternity before the law and not to sustain monopoly 
and privilege. Therefore this Committee has at once discharged 
one of the primary obligations of the Churches, and also rendered 
a much-needed national service, in supplying a plan of re-settle- 
ment of elementary education : a plan which three of the most 
eminent members have presented and defended in the expository 
articles to which I have referred, and therefore it ought to be 
considered again by those who, like myself, found themselves 
‘ unable to conceive that these suggestions provided the conditions 
of educational peace.’ 

But the writers of these essays will agree that the ‘ plan’ 
must be judged on its intrinsic merits and not merely on the 
magnitude of the labours given to its production ; not only on its 
tendency ‘ towards educational peace,’ but also and chiefly on the 
way in which it responds to the test given by the Hebrew 
prophets—that is, by the tendency ‘ towards educational righteous- 
ness.’ ‘ For the work of righteousness shall be peace, and the 
effect of righteousness quietness and confidence for ever.’ Peace 
is a fruit of justice, and the sure way to educational peace is along 
the high road to educational righteousness. Abraham Lincoln 
declared that ‘ nothing is ever settled until it is settled right.’ 
It is in the spirit of conciliation and of peace, and with the desire 
to be entirely faithful to righteousness, that, guided by the 
recently furnished contributions of these papers, I have gone over 
and over again the details of this ‘ plan,’ and now submit what 
I find. 


II 


What, then, is this ‘Plan of Re-settlement of English 
Elementary Education’? It is comprehensive and elaborate, 
and yet it deals only with one phase of our educational work, that 
which is directly related to religion, and in which the Churches 
are deeply concerned. What the plan is will be seen, I think, 
by following two lines of examination : first, that of inquiry into 
the principles on which the new educational edifice is reared ; and 
then, secondly, into the character and use of the structure built 
thereon. 

With some of the principles we are familiar. For a quarter 
of a century they have entered into, and become an indestructible 
part of, our national system. For example, it is recognised that 
there must be a place for every child; or, in the language of the 
Committee, ‘an elementary school under public management 
shall be accessible to every child.’ ‘ Under public management’ 
—for it is the aim of the Committee to ‘ secure a national system 
of educational organisation under public control.’ That was 
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demanded with overwhelming unanimity by the voters in the 
election of 1906; and with special insistence upon the complete- 
ness and unhampered freedom of the control exercised by the 
people. Again, a further principle is that of ‘ safeguarding the 
religious freedom of the teacher ’; and that forms the response to 
the demand with deepening intensity for the last quarter of a 
century for the ‘abolition of tests.’ Further, ‘the grievances 
which exist in areas where there can be no effective choice of 
schools’ are to be removed ; and it is stated that the 


Committee’s plan therefore adopts, without any haggling or pretence 
of concealment, the principle that a public elementary school, if rightly 
recognised at all, ought to receive out of public funds, central and local, 
the subsidy which it requires for efficient maintenance. 


The work of the State, performed in the State’s name and under 
its control, is to be paid for by the State. 

Again. How robust the declaration ‘ The State cannot touch 
the Church without injuring it,’ and how abundantly vindicated 
by experience is the assertion that * The State must recognise that 
it is not its business to win or to retain adherents to any Church.’ 
How welcome to a Liberationist the words, ‘ The best service the 
State can render the Church is to let it have free play for its own 
spiritual activities.’ It is not surprising that it should be main- 
tained by a Free Church writer that ‘these are the principles 
which must be the basis of any settlement.’ They are just and 
true. They make for righteousness. On the face of them they 
exclude favouritism and make monopolies impossible. They are 
exceeding broad. It is not the sectarian but the national ring 
we hear. They recall the contest of 1906 and the clarion cry 
given by the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that ‘there 
must be no statutory foothold for sectarian privilege in the public 
school system.’ They offer in terms democratic control as 
against clerical. They promise State officers in the State schools 
the same position with regard to churches and creeds as other 
non-ecclesiastical servants. These principles undeviatingly 
applied throughout our educational system would lead us to 
educational peace. 

Experience has taught us that the statement of principles 
is easy and pleasant. It is the application of principles to the 
exigencies of an old and hoary civilisation, soaked through and 
through with privilege, rich beyond the dreams of avarice in 
vested interests, cramped and bound with the inveterate wrongs 
of centuries ; it is that which tests the skill and defies the states- 
manship of Cabinets and Parliaments, exhausts the patience and 
courage of the private citizen, and compels the patriot to wonder 
whether the day of deliverance will ever dawn. Our recent 
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Education Bills were not found wanting in the enunciation of 
principles. They began with texts of gold tried in the fire and 
found most precious ; but they did not travel far before they were 
so qualified in their application, by compromise and concession, 
that those who heard them introduced with gratification were 
tempted in the end, if not into thankfulness for, certainly into 
uncomplaining acquiescence in, their disappearance. Lord 
Morley speaks of ‘ concessions and compromise whose sequence is 
surrender.’ So has it been found. Each of the efforts of the last 
Parliament to settle the education controversy was heralded from 
the house-tops as based on principles of justice and righteousness ; 
but when the details of the Bills came to be examined it was 
discovered that in most material points these principles were 
ignored ; some compromises were arranged for the Irish party in 
the Commons and others seemed necessary to secure a safe 
passage through the House of Lords; and yet, though these con- 
cessions were made to measures that at first fell far short of the 
demands of the electors in 1906, it was not possible to get one of 
them on the Statute Book. The basis projected for an educa- 
tional building may be altogether altered by the admission of alien 
principles, so that the final structure is no improvement on the 
house it displaced ; it may even be worse. 


TIT 


Therefore I felt it incumbent upon me to treat this re-settle- 
ment plan as I did the Education Bills; that is, to trace out the 
various detailed arrangements, follow each one into the villages 
and towns, and visualise its application to the educational work 
carried on in the rooms of the local education authority, at 
meetings of managers, and in the schools. For example, I take 
the principle of ‘ public control’ in this re-settlement scheme, 
and I find that ‘in the body of managers of every non-provided 
school the foundation managers are to be in the majority ’ ; then 
IT recall what I know of foundation managers, who they are, and 
how they have acted. I remember scores of letters I have 
received since 1902 reporting the experiences of those who were 
to be ‘invigilators,’ as they were called, and I discover that 
‘ public control’ in thousands of publicly maintained schools is, 
in effect, clerical control still. I do not say no defence will be 
made for this departure from principle; but I do know that as 
‘ public control’ it is only in these cases a tantalising mirage. 

Again, take that part of the plan which is concerned with the 
rural districts. On this the Committee lays the utmost stress, 
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and well it may, for the grievance is sore. It is placed in the 
forefront of the appeal to Free Churchmen and Liberals. 


At present [Mr. Shakespeare says] in more than 6,000 rural dis- 
tricts, children are compelled to attend a school in which they are labelled 
Dissenters. They can see plainly that the atmosphere is one of privilege 
for a certain Church. Not to belong to that Church is a fatal bar to an 
appointment as teacher. Yet the cost of maintenance of this school is 
entirely met by the State. It is no more a sufficient reply to urge that 
most of the parents are indifferent on the matter than it was a reason for 
leaving Israel in Egypt that the people cried to Moses, ‘ Let us alone that 
we may serve the Egyptians.’ 


Agreed. Then the question follows: Is there a really effective 
remedy provided for these grievances in the prescriptions of the 
Committee? First, 


inquiry has to be made, because the real point at issue is how many of 
the children in the different educational areas do not enjoy effectual access 
to an elementary school under public control. All that is at present known 
is the number of parishes which have only one school. 


Next, the parishes are to be grouped and re-arranged. Further, 
transfers of denominational schools are to be effected; this, 
however, is not compulsory, it is left to negotiation ; but to what 
extent these transfers will take place it is difficult to forecast. 
Welcome as these suggestions of the Committee are, it is not easy 
to say how far their adoption will issue in the alleviation or aboli- 
tion of the admitted grievance. 

Leaving for the moment the examination of the application of 
the principles affirmed in this proposal with regard to the religious 
freedom of the teachers, the power of parents, and the like, I 
come to the most crucial element of all in this re-settlement 
process. The one absorbing purpose of the Committee, that 
which binds them together, is defined as being ‘ To promote and 
maintain religious teaching as an integral part of the national 
system of education, and to work on non-party lines for an educa- 
tional settlement which will respect all forms of conscientious 
belief.’ To accomplish this purpose they have adopted the multi- 
denominational principle as the basis on which the whole of our 
elementary education is to be rebuilt. This position is accepted 
with expressed reluctance. Mr. Shakespeare says : 


I must confess that only slowly and unwillingly have I come to admit 
that in our national system a place must be found for the denominational 
school. I had hoped that it would be found possible to have only one 
type of school. Even now I wish it were possible. 


I keenly sympathise with him. I understand the difficulties and 
wish they did not exist, but they do, and the question we have to 
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face is whether the suggested treatment is the one citizens should 
accept. 

Let us, therefore, see what this proposal means. It speaks of 
the denominational school as if there were one, and only one, 
type. It is at least made up of four, and it may easily embrace 
more. 

(1) There is the Roman Catholic school, with its Roman 
Catholic curriculum, its Roman Catholic control, its Roman 
Catholic atmosphere, and its Roman Catholic teachers ; teachers 
who must train young English citizens in the Pope’s ideas as 
recently promulgated concerning Luther and Calvin, Knox and 
Cromwell, Protestantism and Democracy; teachers who must 
make their instructions in science and history harmonise with the 
dogmas and interpretations of the Church of Rome ; teachers who 
may be nuns and monks. ‘ These schools must form part of our 
national system,’ and receive their whole maintenance from the 
rates and taxes of the people. ‘There is no option.’ It is our 
fate. We dislike it, but we cannot help ourselves. We are 
coerced. It is a pathetic conclusion. Is it the right course to 
take? 

(2) Then come the schools of the Anglican type. Here there 
will be variety. In some the children will be taught to worship 
the ‘Eucharistic elements’; in others they may hear that such 
teaching is contrary to the Word of God and to the Book of 
Common Prayer. High Church schools will be in the majority, 
but Broad and Low will also find a place. These are to be sus- 
tained in everything, except structural repairs, from the resources 
of the State. 

(3) The Jewish schools, taking their religious instruction 
from the Old Testament only, form a third class. 

(4) In the fourth type the religious teaching is to ‘ consist of 
instruction in the Bible, in the principles of the Christian religion, 
and shall include instruction in personal and civic duty.’ This is 
to be the rule in all schools in which Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
or Jewish denominationalism does not obtain a place, i.e. in the 
existing Council schools and in those which may become such 
under the re-settlement scheme. 

Now, of these three branches of religious teaching the third 
already has a place to some extent in these schools, and the first, 
‘instruction in the Bible,’ is well known; but it is not to be 
regarded as the reappearance of the Cowper-Temple arrange- 
ment. That disappears; but to understand the suggested plan 
it should be recalled, for it is often forgotten, that the Act of 1870 
does not enjoin instruction in the Bible. It only declares what 
shall not be done in case the local education authority decides, 
in obedience to the wishes of the ratepayers, to give Bible 
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teaching. That teaching (1) must be suited to the capacity of the 
children, and (2) it must not be distinctive of any denomination. 
That is fixed, and that is all that is fixed for ‘ Council’ or ‘ pro- 
vided ’ schools. What it means we know from an experience of 
nearly forty years. The passages of the Bible chosen are not the 
battle-ground of theological disputants, nor the proof texts of dis- 
tinctive ecclesiastical beliefs. They are simple, suited for the 
young mind, and, by general confession, of immense value for 
the upbuilding of citizenhood, while no one Church derives any 
special advantage from their use. The new plan destroys the 
option of the voter at a stroke, and renders ‘ instruction in the 
principles of the Christian religion’ obligatory. What was a 
matter of choice before is now made statutory and universally 
binding. Freedom is gone. Nor is any school to escape; if a 
teaching authority refuses to undertake to give this special 
instruction a committee from outside may be invited to decide 
and express the principles to be taught. 

Now this is a momentous change and involves consequences 
of far-reaching importance. Instruction in the Bible under the 
limitations of the Cowper-Temple Clause we know ; but ‘ instruc- 
tion in the principles of the Christian religion’ is a new and a 
different matter, and when we see how the ‘ principles ’ of educa- 
tion, admittedly just, are applied, it is difficult to suppress solici- 
tude as to the fate of the principles of the Christian religion. Is 
there not risk of damage to the Christian religion itself, to the 
Churches, and to the training of the child? 

Not for a moment do I suggest that committees may not be 
found all over the country ready to put into credal form the ‘ prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion.’ Far from it. 1am chiefly con- 
cerned with the false principle of legislation underlying the whole 
procedure. It is nothing less than what has long been called 
‘concurrent endowment,’ and an endowment in the most bene- 
ficial way of the Churches, or, as the Church Times phrases it, of 
the ‘ several religions ’ of the land, through the schools. The rich 
variety of our ecclesiastical life is duly reproduced in our educa- 
tional system. All the Churches are endowed. Romanism and 
Anglicanism and the Free Churches meet together before the 
ample coffers of the public. Like a good motherly hen the State 
gathers them all under her capacious wings and furnishes them 
with all the food they need. Citizens as such are compelled to 
pay for the propagation of truth, and also of its opposite! and to 
supply all the resources necessary for carrying on the war between 
Romanism and Protestantism through the schools. 

This also must be added. The denominational system 
requires denominational teachers. Roman Catholic managers 
will demand teachers who can help them to carry on the work of 
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bringing Britain to the feet of Rome. The ‘ Romanisers’ in the 
Established Church may be trusted to see to it that the most 
efficient auxiliaries in the teaching profession for carrying forward 
their movement with the youth of England are secured. One 
such man is of more value than many curates. The managers of 
schools imparting the arranged ‘principles of the Christian 
religion ’ must obtain guarantees that the beliefs of the candidate 
are those of the creed settled by the local education authority, and 
that he is ‘in sympathy with the principles upon which the work 
of the school is carried on.’ Limitations are suggested as to the 
headmaster, but they are strongly resented by Anglican Church- 
men and would be likely to disappear very soon ; but if they were 
imposed they would not be very effective, since it is the head- 
master who really counts in the formation of the character of the 
school, and would do so even though he did not give the prescribed 
religious instruction. 

Therefore it does not appear that the re-settlement would 
bring any relief to the teachers. Ecclesiastical tests will still 
block the entrance to positions of service provided by the State. 


IV 


While, then, it appears that the re-settlement is an advance 
upon the present condition in regard to the voluntary, as against 
the compulsory, transfer of buildings belonging to the Anglican 
Church, and that something of value may ultimately issue from 
carrying out the suggested action for single-school areas, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the total effect is backwards and not 
forwards. It destroys the gains secured to the nation by the 
Act of 1870. That left the question of religious teaching to the 
vote of the people who pay for it. This takes it away from them. 
That prohibited the use of the Board schools for denominational 
purposes, while permitting, if the people so willed, the use of 
selected portions of the Bible. This abolishes the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, and makes ‘ definite religious teaching,’ t.e. the 
teaching of ‘ principles’ or ‘ creeds’ universal. The training 
colleges, too, are to be more completely shaped after the same 
pattern and adapted to this multi-denominational end. The 
Churches are encouraged to put up buildings, by means of which 
large sums of money may be conveyed year by year for sectarian 
work in the schools from the coffers of the State. The denomina- 
tional type is supreme over the whole field of English elementary 
education. The civic ideal which emerged in the consciousness of 
the nation in 1870 is exchanged for the denominational method 
that ruled with such disastrous results throughout the first half of 
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the last century. Lord Morley, speaking riot for political or party 
purposes, but solely to illustrate his theme, wrote in 1874 : 


The Education Act of 1870 was of the nature of a small reform. No 
one pretends that it is anything approaching to a final solution of a com- 
plex problem. But the Government insisted, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that their Act was as large a measure as public opinion was at that moment 
ready to support. At the same time it was clearly agreed among the 


’ Government and the whole of the party at their backs, that at some time 


or other, near or remote, if public instruction was to be made genuinely 
effective, the private, voluntary, or denominational system would have 
to be replaced by a national system. To prepare for this ultimate replace- 
ment was one of the points to be most steadily borne in mind, however 
slowly and tentatively the process might be conducted. 


Surely that ‘ ultimate replacement’ is indefinitely postponed, if 
not rendered impossible, by the provisions of this plan! The 
denominationalist is triumphant. We are carried nearer to the 
Cecilian goal, so vividly pictured by the late Lord Salisbury in the 
words that he gave for the guidance and inspiration of his party, 
‘Capture the Board Schools.’ The policy of the Church Times 
is victorious. ‘The concessions,’ it was affirmed on the 18th of 


November 1908, 


The concessions wrung by the Archbishop from the fears of the Govern- 
ment will be used only as clearing the way to further advance. The rift 
to be opened in the Cowper-Temple Clause will be picked at and widened 
until the whole structure goes down with a rush: that is the future in 
which we are chiefly interested. 


The re-settlement tells them they are successful. 
Another, and a different witness, the British Weekly, wrote 
in the issue of the 26th of April 1906 : 


There are some dreamers who are apparently harking back to a 
denominational solution; [but Sir William Robertson Nicoll added this 
warning]: Let it be remembered that the religious education for which the 
Anglican clergy are fighting is the denial of the fundamental principles of 
Nonconformity, and aimed at its very life. 


I know that the Education Settlement Committee is at the 
farthest distance from sympathy with such aims; they do not 
say, ‘ Dissent ought not to exist.’ Far from it. Many of them 
are Dissenters ; but I cannot, do what I will, escape the conclu- 
sion that a scheme which replaces the civic ideal of education by 
the denominational, continues and aggravates ecclesiastical tests 
for teachers, forces the Protestant to pay for Romanism, and 
gives such a mischievous dominance to parents in State education, 
must in its total effect be indescribably hurtful at once to educa- 
tion and to religion. 
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V 


What, then, are the pleas urged by the Committee for this re- 
settlement? They must exist, and it is certain that their 
strength is regarded as positively invincible or such revolutionary 
changes as these would never be proposed. 

First of all, there is the menace of ‘Secularism.’ Each 
essayist is filled with keenest dread of this evil, and urges the 
* plan ’ as the sure and sufficient bulwark against it. They do not 
say in what exact sense the word ‘ Secularism’ is used, but we 
know that the term belongs to that class of vague and indefinite 
words eminently adapted for political warfare and of no use what- 
ever in the endeavour to find truth or advance righteousness. 
Professor Inge speaks of it as ‘the banishment of the name of 
God from official school teaching ’ ; it also appears to mean ‘ the 
omission of definite Christian teaching,’ ‘ vaporised Christianity,’ 
and ‘the expulsion of the Bible.’ 

Now I have seen ‘ secular education’ at work in our Colonies, 
and I found the Bible, the whole Bible, was present in some 
Colonies, and in others portions of the Bible were printed and 
used. In the first instance the teachers had free access to the 
entire Bible, but were strictly forbidden to use it in the interests 
of the Churches ; and in all the cases what was meant by ‘ secular 
education’ was non-credal, non-dogmatic, non-ecclesiastical 
Biblical instruction. 

Professor Sadler opens his essay with the words, ‘ Strong 
forces are pushing English education into Secularism.’ If that 
means pushing the Bible out of our schools (and, I take it, that 
is the only form of Secularism we have to fear in England), then 
where and what are these forces? Not the parents or teachers; 
not the Free Churches or the Evangelical or Broad sections of 
the Anglican Church; not the Ethical Societies or the Moral 
Instruction League; not the Labour members of Parliament, 
Arthur Henderson or Will Crooks, Ramsay Macdonald or Philip 
Snowden, they would all vote for the non-credal use of the Bible ; 
not the people generally, they are neither agnostic nor atheistic, 
and even where they do not know much of the contents of the 
Bible, still desire that it should have a place in the training of 
their children. The amount of genuine religion outside all the 
Churches is one of the best guarantees for the vitality and progress 
of our nation, and for the retention of the Bible in the schools. 
Professor Sadler indicates where the danger lies by directing his 
attention mainly to High Churchmen; for if the Bible goes out 
of English education it will be due to the priests. They have 
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got rid of it in Italy. ‘ For many years,’ says Dr. Witton Davies 
after a recent visit, ‘even the reading of the Bible has been 
excluded from the Italian schools; the cause of this has been the 
conduct of the Romish priests themselves ’ ; and he tells Anglicans 
in England ‘to take warning lest by their insistence upon dog- 
matic religious teaching they cause the Bible to be excluded from 
the curriculum.’ The danger of Secularism comes from the 
Romanists and Ritualists, whose propaganda the State compels 
all citizens to support. 

Another fear for the future of education springs out of the 
attitude of the Roman Church, and the decisive influence that 
Church can exercise through the Irish party in the House of 
Commons. It is seen that Rome is determined to have its own 
way with the schools. Bent on the conquest of the Anglo-Saxon 
race—it prays for it every hour, and works for it every day—and 
since its chief dependence for success is avowedly upon its use 
of the schools, it will not readily surrender the enormous money 
grants and the complete control already conceded by the State. 
Therefore, it is pleaded, we must abandon the national ideal of 
education, and establish and make universal the denominational. 
The plea is entirely bad, and ought not to avail. Let Rome 
receive from the State no more than can be given to all citizens 
alike, without compelling the State to go outside its legitimate 
province in order to endow one or more of the Churches. We all 
know that Rome could not have stabbed our education system 
to the heart single-handed. Alone it was powerless. Rome 
would never have been on the rates if Rome had not first entered 
into and taken possession of the Church of England, and Rome 
cannot retain her monopolies except by the favour of the Romanis- 
ing forces within that Church. It was what Professor Inge 
describes as the ‘ clericalist clique, who captured the machine’ ; 
‘Convocation, Diocesan Conference, the Representative Church 
Council, all the bodies which claim to represent the Church,’ that 
placed the wealth of the country at the disposal of the Roman 
Catholic Church for the re-conquest of England. A policy born 
of ‘sheer despair,’ of ‘ Secularism,’ on the one hand, and of 
‘Romanism,’ on the other, has no attractions for me, and must 
perish in the end of the day. 

But the most persuasive defence of the Committee’s plan is 
found in the long and fruitful services of the Church of England 
to the cause of national education : services I gratefully recognise, 
although I cannot see that they constitute a valid claim for the 
continuance of special favours received for a century and more 
from the State, and also for the extension of similar privileges 
to other Churches. Professor Inge, with characteristic fairness, 
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says, ‘This new theory, that the Church is politically a sect 
among other sects, is incompatible with the maintenance of the 
establishment, and with any privileges for the Church in national 
education.’ This plan upholds these monopolies and offers privi- 
leges to the sects not now receiving any. Surely to increase the 
number of favoured sects is to increase injustice ; whereas ‘ pro- 
gress,’ says Lord Morley, ‘ on its political side means, more than 
anything else, the substitution of justice as a governing idea 
instead of a privilege.’ Judged by that standard, a policy that 
confers privileges on more denominations than those now receiv- 
ing them can only be described as a retrogression. 

I would rather plead, if I might, with our Anglican friends, 
under the changed ecclesiastical conditions of our day, to forgo 
the advantages they have received as an Establishment, and 
frankly accept the national ideal of religious education. They 
know they would not suffer. They are never likely to suffer at 
the hands of the State that has enriched them so munificently ; 
the inevitable fight between Protestantism and Romanism would 
be carried forward on fairer terms, and truth and right would 
have a better chance to assert themselves. 

The task of capturing Free Churchmen and Liberals was 
undertaken by Mr. Shakespeare. He has done much heroic 
work, but never anything more heroic than this. He says ‘he 
does not pretend to like’ to defend some features of the scheme; 
and one feels the pulse of his dislike all the way through his 
article. He admits that this and that is not ‘right,’ but says 
it cannot be avoided ; it is not just, but it is pacific. He must have 
been nearly as reluctant to write as I was to reply ; and I confess 
that I have never in my long life felt so like Jonah as in writing 
this paper. I would have taken any ship to any Tarshish rather 
than go to this Nineveh ; but it had to be done. For I feel with 
Lowell, ‘ That there is no evil comparable in its effect on char- 
acter to that of submission to manifest wrong,’ and, do what I 
will, I cannot escape the conclusion that such submission ‘ to 
manifest wrong’ is involved in the acceptance of this plan. It 
may perhaps relieve the situation in one or two directions, but 
it is sure to aggravate it in others. It provides the sinews of war 
for the soldiers of Rome. Free Churchmen and Liberals are the 
legatees of the Reformation. If they fail, Rome will conquer 
England; and they will fail if they are content to protest in 
words, and then through the State continue to train the increas- 
ing regiments of the army of Romanism. 
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VI 


What, then, is to be done? I will state in a few words the 
plan I have advocated for the last thirty years and more. Let 
the religious instruction in State schools consist of carefully 
selected portions of the Bible, graded to suit the different ages of 
the children, say as in the London syllabus, made up of historical, 
poetical, and ethical passages, and dealt with precisely in the 
same way as other literature is—on non-credal, non-dogmatic, 
non-ecclesiastical lines—prohibiting all ‘ creeds ’ now in existence, 
and any that might be manufactured by the committees appointed 
by the local education authorities. This would (1) supply ‘the 
neglected masses’ with the Biblical instruction they need and 
can understand, and ought to know; (2) completely meet the 
wishes of parents ; (3) leave the teachers in the possession of their 
full freedom ; (4) supply all that Government is really capable of 
providing ; (5) exclude all favouritism and privilege; (6) and be 
as fair all round as any State arrangement can make. 

Mr. Birrell says ‘ minorities must suffer.’ Yes, they must. 
Free Churchmen know that, and have known it long; but it is 
the duty of Parliament to exercise the utmost skill so that the 
suffering minority may be reduced to the lowest possible number, 
and that no favouritism to any citizens or institutions is shown by 
the State. These results are obtained in this plan. Agnostics 
and Positivists will accept it; possibly a few may be found who 
regard any use of the Bible as mischievous : but of this I am not 
sure. Men who thirty years ago affirmed that it was a degrada- 
tion of the Bible to use it in this way have accepted the fresh 
conception of the Scriptures which has gained currency in these 
later years, and now see that the Bible is world-literature, and 
ought to be, can be, and is, taught in a non-dogmatic but quicken- 
ing and nourishing way, as surely as Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ Milton’s ‘ L’ Allegro,’ and Tennyson’s ‘ May Queen.’ 
Theology is in them all, and in all life. But the teaching of the 
‘creeds’ of the Churches need not be imposed on any one of 
them. 

The State has four courses before it : (1) It may continue the 
Cowper-Temple arrangement—that would content me; (2) it 
may forbid any and every use of the Bible—to that I am opposed 
in the interest of the child and the nation ; (3) it may endow all 
the churches through the schools, as suggested in the plan, and 
involve itself in many injustices; or (4) it may use the Bible in 
the way explained, a way fair to the whole nation, to the child, 
to the parent, to the teacher, and to the Churches. It is the 
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citizen’s Book, and if the State uses it at all, it should be for 
making citizens, and not for making Churchmen of any type or 
of all types. 

On the political outlook I only set down two sentences. The 
first is from Disraeli, the politician, ‘ There is nothing in which 
the power of circumstances is more evident than in politics.’ 
The second is from George Meredith, the novelist : ‘ Expediency 
is man’s wisdom : doing right is God’s.’ 

JOHN CLIFFORD. 
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THE HONG-KONG UNIVERSITY 


Lorp CREWE, Secretary for the Colonies, is reported to have 
described the project of a University for Hong-Kong as ‘ an intel- 
lectual development for which there is no precedent.” Movements 
which are without precedent are usually the resultant of tendencies 
and forces which it behoves the thinking man to study. The 
rapidly developing autonomous States of the British Empire, which 
are grouped as ‘ Dominions,’ have lately found a voice and raised a 
protest against what they regard as the archaisms of the Colonial 
Office. They demand recognition as ‘ Sister States,’ they desire to 
participate in questions of defence, they claim a consideration of 
their interests in the making of treaties. Schemes of Federation 
and of Imperial Councils are in the air; each ‘ Daughter Nation’ 
claims to be ‘mistress in her own house.’ And the Mother Country, 
taught by long experience, has met these new claims in no spirit of 
levity. But it is, as the Colonial Secretary says, something new 
and without precedent to find a Crown Colony putting forward a 
project of Imperial importance, a project whose development will 
materially affect great populations beyond its frontiers, and the 
realisation of which may—indeed, must—prove no inconsiderable 
factor in world politics. Are the Crown Colonies, too, finding a 
voice? In our absorption in the new Imperial problems opened 
up by the statesmen of the ‘ Dominions,’ have we for the moment 
lost sight of the fact that the Crown Colonies, too, are becoming 
articulate, and giving indications of an unsuspected vitality and a 
capacity for dealing with problems which lie beyond the horizon 
of the ordinary trader or merchant? 

Hong-Kong, as we all know, is a very small island situated 
within a few hundred yards of the south coast of China, and in very 
close daily touch with that great hive of human industry, Canton, 
the southern capital of the Empire, and one of its largest, busiest, 
most progressive cities. Part of the colony, indeed, lies on the 
mainland itself, enclosing a harbour which boasts the largest 
tonnage of any port in the world. For the past seventy years, 
an era of continued prosperity, the colony has acted as middleman 
between its great neighbour and the nations of the West. It has 
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developed great shipbuilding yards and many other prosperous 
industries, and has with a true Imperial instinct afforded educa- 
tion in its schools to all comers irrespective of domicile. Nor has 
China been slow to avail herself of the opportunities thus afforded 
for secular education in the Government schools, or mission edu- 
cation in the ‘ grant-in-aid’ schools established by Protestants 
and Catholics alike. To-day there are 6000 or 7000 scholars 
(exclusive of some 5000 more in voluntary schools), and the 
number of applicants has of late increased so rapidly that the 
accommodation, especially of the Government schools, has had to 
be largely increased and restrictions imposed to prevent over- 
crowding. From among the pupils of the higher standards in the 
secondary schools an increasing number yearly pass the ‘ Oxford 
Local Examination,’ the senior grade in which may be considered 
roughly as the equivalent of the Matriculation examination in a 
British university. These educational facilities have in the past 
proved adequate. Scholars of Queen’s College hold many of the 
high offices of State in China, and the occasional student who 
desired to take a Western degree found his way to Europe or 
America, at the cost of long years of exile and the expenditure of a 
very considerable sum of money. 

But the last few years have completely changed the situation. 
Chinese students abroad may now be numbered not by ones 
and twos, but in scores, or even in hundreds, in Europe and 
America, and by thousands in Japan. Education in the latter 
country has, however, been much discredited, partly because, 
it is said, many went over for a few months only in order to 
return as ‘ Japanese students,’ with less than a smattering of 
any learning, partly because bond-fide students in Japan developed 
proclivities for revolutionary propaganda and proved themselves 
a danger and a trouble to the authorities. Europe and America, 
on the other hand, were so far, and the contingent expenses 
so heavy, that only a comparatively few of the wealthier classes 
could afford to send their sons to those countries. Nor was 
the result entirely satisfactory. Many foreign-educated youths 
returned completely denationalised, with a contempt for the 
institutions of their fatherland, and wholly out of touch 
with their parents and families. In China the family is the 
basis and unit of the whole social fabric. Reverence for parents 
ahd worship of ancestors, and the cult of the ancestral shrine, are 
the mainsprings of Chinese action in life and ambition in death. 
It was a hard price to pay for Western education that the student 
himself should live for eight or ten years in isolation as an exile in 
an alien land, that his guardians should have to find some 200I. 
or 3001. a year for his maintenance, and finally that he should 
return rather as a hybrid European than as a Chinaman. There 
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have been very notable exceptions; but the conditions were 
irksome. 

In these circumstances the central authorities decided to build 
a University at Peking, and this project is already nearing com- 
pletion. But the soil of China is not congenial to exotic growths. 
The latter-day cry of ‘ China for the Chinese,’ which echoes with a 
fierce fervour and impatience from end to end of the Empire, 
forbade the institution of a University wholly under foreign 
control. The interference of Chinese officialdom, and the dead 
hand of mandarin domination in a matter which they cannot 
possibly understand, forbid hope of real progress and liberal 
development. It will come by-and-by, when there are a sufii- 
ciently numerous body of educated Chinese to guide the destinies 
of such an institution, but it is obvious that it cannot reasonably 
be expected yet. Moreover, there are other difficulties. Chinese 
prejudice forbids post-mortem examination. Chinese hospitals, 
except those comparatively small institutions under mission 
authority, are non-existent. How in such circumstances can the 
study of morbid pathology or the clinical work of the medical 
student be carried on? Even in engineering the lack of object- 
lessons must be felt. Partly owing to the fact that the dialects of 
China are so various that students from different provinces (or 
even from different parts of the same province) could speak or 
understand no common tongue, partly because Chinese-speaking 
professors could not easily be obtained, and partly because Western 
knowledge can only be properly imparted in a Western tongue, 
and students must necessarily have access to the literature of the 
subjects which they study, the Government was compelled to 
recognise that even in their own University the medium of in- 
struction must be a foreign language. Would foreign instructors 
remain in a University controlled by mandarins? Even if all 
these and many other difficulties be surmounted, what weight in 
European eyes would the degree of a Chinese University carry? 
Would foreigners admit to registration as qualified practitioners 
the medical men or the engineers holding a Chinese degree? This 
touches the Chinaman on a sensitive point. At any rate, he 
observes to himself, Chinese who have taken their degrees in the 
great universities of Europe and America are recognised as equals 
of Western graduates. The price paid may both morally and 
materially be a heavy one indeed, but there is no question as to 
the value of the degree received. 

Such was the problem, when the small British Crown Colony 
of Hong-Kong offered a solution. Situated on the borders of 
China, its population chiefly composed of Chinese, here, it said, 
is a place where those Chinese youths who are genuinely eager to 
obtain a Western degree may do so at small cost. Here they can 
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live in their own environment, and be visited by their parents 
and guardians, and in vacation visit their own homes, and thus 
parental control may be maintained. Here they will neither 
suffer isolation as aliens nor become denationalised. Here under 
proper arrangements they may obtain a degree certified to be 
the actual degree of a Home University obtained under the 
‘external’ system applicable throughout the British Empire, or 
its equivalent, and they may thus save themselves from going 
abroad. On the other hand, here are hospitals and mortuaries, 
engineering and shipbuilding yards, and, above all, large numbers 
of highly qualified men to assist the permanent professorial staff 
as lecturers. So the scheme was set on foot by the generous offer 
made by Mr. (now Sir) Hormusji Mody, a Parsi gentleman, who 
promised to erect the buildings at a cost of 30,0001. The great firm 
at Taikoo (Butterfield and Swire), at the instigation of the senior 
partner of John Swire and Sons (Mr. J. H. Scott), capped even 
this sum with the splendid donation of 40,0001. towards the en- 
dowment fund. The Chinese came forward with great enthu- 
siasm. Not only did those resident in Hong-Kong subscribe most 
liberally, but, banding themselves together under Dr. Ho Kai, 
C.M.G. (Senior Member of the Legislative Council), they solicited 
and obtained large subscriptions from every part of China, from 
French Saigon, from the British Malay States, and from 
Australia. The Viceroy of Canton himself gave 200,000 dollars ; 
the Central Government at Peking added its donation. Within 
a short time nearly 115,000/. was raised,of which only about 6001. 
was subscribed in England in response to the appeal of the China 
Association. 

The promoters not unnaturally consider that this is but a 
poor sum for Britain to give towards a project which will have 
the effect of greatly adding to our prestige in the Far East, of 
increasing our friendly relations with China, and of constituting 
English as the language of diplomacy and culture and of commerce 
in the Far East. More especially when we consider how largely 
China has added to the trade of the United Kingdom, and how 
many considerable fortunes have been made by merchants in 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai who are now resident in England. 
The funds at present subscribed, together with Sir H. Mody’s 
gift, provide for the buildings (the site has been granted by the 
Colonial Government), but there remain the furniture, fittings, 
and apparatus for all laboratories, together with the residential 
quarters, estimated in all at about 23,0001. The endowment 
fund is short by some 25,0001. of the sum which will give an 
annual interest sufficient to bear the estimated cost of main- 
tenance and to provide six permanent professors, in addition to 
the Principal and the fees to local lecturers. This staff, it will 
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be recognised, is the very minimum with which to start the 
nucleus of a University consisting of three Faculties—Medicine, 
Engineering, and Arts (for students desiring to adopt an official 
career)—and a further sum of about 50,0001. is required to place 
the endowment on a secure basis. For it is considered to be of 
the greatest importance that the British staff should be not only 
of the very best intellectually and in personal character, but 
also numerically strong. In all the promoters desire to raise 
a further 100,000/. for this Imperial project, and they express 
an earnest wish that of this sum a substantial part may be sub- 
scribed by Great Britain to counterbalance the generous subscrip- 
tions given by the Chinese; and they base their appeal on the 
grounds that this is no empirical scheme, but ne in which they 
have already proved their faith, and which is assured of success 
by the efforts already made locally. 

Such, then, is the nature of the financial side of the proposal. 
What claims has it on our sympathies and generosity? China, as 
we all know, in the catchword of the day, is ‘ awakening,’ and four 
hundred millions of an industrious and intelligent race are groping 
their way towards some amelioration of the grinding poverty and 
the exposure to famine, pestilence, and flood under which they 
have existed for centuries. The civilised nations of the West 
stand round—their missionaries have ventured into the arena. The 
onlookers criticise their actions—often, no doubt, with just cause 
—but they themselves—these civilised nations—have for the most 
part been content to grab at the spoils in the shape of ‘ conces- 
sions,’ and to whisper words of great wisdom in each other’s ears 
anent ‘ the Yellow Peril.’ Meanwhile the leaven of unrest spreads 
and ferments in the seething mass of humanity, and none does 
aught either to arrest or to direct its action. 

Nations are actuated neither by motives of evangelism nor of 
philanthropy, but it is not consonant with the traditions of 
Englishmen to stand aside and refuse secular help to ‘a nation 
rightly struggling to be free ’ from the trammels of ignorance and 
superstition. It is the pride of ignorance which to-day prevents 
the Chinese from benefiting, as the Japanese have benefited, by the 
scientific knowledge of the West. To-morrow, when this phase of 
prejudice is past, China will recognise the debt she owes to those 
who have assisted her, while respecting her present prejudices, to 
gain the knowledge she desires. What England has done for 
India and for Egypt in mitigation of famine, by introducing rail- 
ways which can carry food to stricken districts, and by remedy- 
ing a deficient rainfall by irrigation; what she has done in 
arresting germ-borne disease (plague, malaria, cholera, and small- 
pox) by medical science, she can help China to do for herself ; and 
she can mitigate her poverty by teaching her how to develop her 
uv2 
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unrivalled mineral and agricultural resources. And in doing so 
she will strengthen the bonds of friendship both now and here- 
after, and reap a material reward in the development of the future. 
These are legitimate ambitions, whether to the philanthropist or 
to the merchant ; nor will the movement and aspirations of a vast 
nation be checked or altered merely by a lack of sympathy on our 
part. It is better to help than to stand by as an apathetic 
spectator. 

Finally, what in particular is the aim of this University, and 
how does it propose to avoid the baneful results which critics 
aver have followed the spread of secular education in India, in 
Egypt, and in parts of Africa? Its doors will be open to all races 
and creeds, and there will be no compulsion of any kind in matters 
of religion. But the University sets before it as its foremost 
ambition the training of the character of its students and the incul- 
cation of a high moral standard and discipline. It is inevitable that 
the science and philosophy of the West should undermine the 
beliefs of the East. It is the verdict of history. But in dealing with 
Chinese we have a people more tolerant than Hindus or Moslems, 
a people who regard irreverence and lack of discipline with abhor- 
rence. Religious bodies already contemplate the establishment 
of hostels where they may watch over the moral training of the 
students educated in their schools. The Church Missionary 
Society is already engaged in raising funds for such an institution, 
and doubtless the Catholics will follow suit. Such institutions 
will be welcomed ; and all who do not reside in them must live in 
the University precincts, under the strict control and supervision 
of the staff, who will be carefully selected for their ability to exer- 
cise a strong personal influence and discipline over the students. 
Though the courses of instruction will include no compulsory reli- 
gion, the philosophy and ethics of the Christianity of the West 
can probably be included in the study of English language and 
literature, no less than the philosophy and ethics of Confucius and 
Mencius must form an integral part of the study of Chinese 
language and literature. Text-books can be used illustrating the 
motives and principles which have prompted the great men of 
every age in East and West to high achievement, and their lives 
and characters may serve to stimulate the imagination and arouse 
the enthusiasm of youth. Field sports, for which playgrounds 
are provided, will, under the guidance of British masters, bear 
their share in the moulding of character. For those who succeed 
China offers unlimited scope, and a larger field for employment 
than is possible in India and Egypt. From the clerk and the 
compradore to the offices of State in Peking and in the provinces 
there is an immense demand for educated Chinese, which not one, 
but twenty Universities, could not supply. 
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To ensure success the University will be organised on the best 
Western models, and the inclusion in its governing body of a few 
of the highest and most experienced of the Colonial officials will 
ensure continuity of policy and ripe judgment in matters connected 
with its relation to China and to local schools and institutions, 
apart from the more technical educational questions, upon which 
the Senate will be best qualified to advise. 

The Governor will be President of the Court, and the Governor- 
in-Council will exercise a right of veto, so that a sufficient degree 
of Government control will be exercised without infringing upon 
the status of the University as a self-governing institution. Nor 
is the project open to the charge of thrusting a higher education 
upon a people not yet sufficiently advanced to avail themselves of 
it. The University originates in the demand for opportunity to 
complete studies for which provision has been made already in 
the College of Medicine, and the many schools in Hong-Kong, 
as well as in many mission schools in China itself—a demand 
which hitherto could only be satisfied by exile to the West. While 
recognising fully and encouraging the vital force which religious 
sanctions afford in the training of character, it has no desire 
to proselytise, but aims at inculcating the highest code of ethics 
which has formed the basis of the progress of the West in social 
and human relations, as distinct from intellectual development. 
Its practical instruction in medicine and engineering will qualify 
even those students who may fail to graduate for useful careers— 
as indeed may, in the conditions of China, be said equally of the 
artscourse. The University has been made purely residential, with 
the specific object of opposing the tendency of students to form 
cliques or societies for the discussion of political subjects. Its aim 
will be to introduce, so far as local conditions admit, the atmo- 
sphere of collegiate life which is associated with English Universi- 
ties. A good library will place at the disposal of the student the 
best works on the subjects he is studying, as well as books of 
general educative value, which may awaken his interest in all that 
is noblest in the many paths of human endeavour and stir his 
emulation. We look to the many enlightened and patriotic 
Chinese gentlemen of the colony, to the many recreation clubs and 
other healthy institutions, to afford opportunities for the profitable 
spending of the leisure of the students, by which they may learn 
on the one hand how the benefits of Western education may be 
assimilated without the sacrifice of national characteristics, and on 
the other hand may find themselves in touch with the community 
of which for the time they are members. In addition to the King’s 
scholarships, already some fifteen more have been founded by 
Chinese, and as the board and lodging of students, whether in the 
University or in hostels, will be arranged on a cheap contract 
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basis, it is anticipated that undergraduates, even of the poorer 
classes, will find themselves in fairly comfortable circumstances. 
The Matriculation Examination, conducted in English, will, how- 
ever, act as a barrier against the inclusion of any but those who 
genuinely desire to pursue a full course of study and to obtain 
a degree. 

The British Government has testified its approval by a yearly 
grant of 3001. in perpetuity, and our late King directed that the 
holders of the scholarships founded by this fund should be named 
King Edward the Seventh Scholars. His present Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to signify his interest and approval. Mr. 
Chamberlain, whose words still carry an unrivalled influence 
throughout the oversea dominions, adds the weight of his com- 
mendation to that of his present successor at the Colonial Office, 
Lord Crewe. The colony has shown that it is in earnest; the 
Chinese outside the colony have responded with amazing liberality 
and enthusiasm. It is hoped that the British public will not 
make the last Budget, or some similar excuse, a pretext for allow- 
ing themselves to be outdone in generosity by Chinese, where an 
institution of Imperial importance in a British colony is concerned. 


F. D. Luaarp. 
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ITALIAN PRINCES AND THEIR GARDENS 


THE gardens of North Italy, in the days of the Renaissance, were 
especially famous. This was, no doubt, in a great measure 
owing to the abundance of water and consequent fertility of 
the soil. Castiglione, in the letters which he sent to his mother 
at Mantua, constantly alludes to the barren nature of the ground 
at Urbino, and remarks that even in the more fruitful province 
of Pesaro nothing grows as it does ‘at home with us in Lom- 
bardy,’ a name commonly applied to the whole district north of 
the Apennines. But the beauty of the gardens in North Italy 
was also largely due to the number of princes who held their 
courts in this favoured region. Milan, Ferrara, Mantua, 
Bologna, Carpi, Correggio, and Forli, were all the seats of reign- 
ing families, whose courts were centres of light and learning, 
and whose homes were adorned with all that was fairest in art 
and nature. 

Chief among these was the house of Este, the oldest and most 
beloved of all the dynasties that held sway between the Adriatic 
and the Mediterranean. It was a common saying that three 
ruling passions—the love of building, of travel, and of theatricals 
—distinguished all the members of the ducal family. In those 
days the art of building, as we have seen, included the laying 
out of the gardens, an object that was held worthy to occupy the 
attention of the best architects. Accordingly, the sumptuous 
pleasure-houses and delicious gardens which sprang up all round 
Ferrara in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were among the 
most remarkable features of the golden age when the white eagle 
floated from the red towers of the Castello Vecchio. If no other 
record of these vanished palaces remained, the works of Boiardo 
and Ariosto would show how great a part they played in that court 
life which is so vividly reflected in the verses of these poets. 
The gardens of Belfiore and the Schifanoia, of Belriguardo and 
Belvedere, were the scene of those manifold pageants and festivi- 
ties that were held in honour of illustrious guests, or of births and 
marriages in the ducal family, and helped to make each incident 
in the Prince’s private life a memorable event in the history of 
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his people. These wide terraces, flanked with loggias and 
adorned with marble fountains and statues, these grassy lawns 
surrounded with hedges of box and laurel, with groves of ilex and 
cypress, afforded an admirable setting for the pastoral plays and 
tournaments, the banquets and dances, which lent so much 
romance and charm to daily existence in those days. 

The three sons of Niccolé d’Este, who reigned in turn over 
Ferrara in the fifteenth century, were all men of culture. 
Leonello, the pupil of the learned humanist Guarino, and the 
friend of Alberti and Pisanello, was that rare being who, in 
the eyes of his contemporaries, fulfilled Plato’s ideal of the 
philosopher upon the throne. During the nine years of his wise 
and peaceful rule this gentle Prince made great improvements 
both in his town house and in his villa of Belfiore without the 
walls. He planted a fair garden under the windows of his study 
in the Corte Vecchia with white lilies and dark cypresses, with 
roses, myrtles, and violets, as well as fruit trees bearing sweet 
apples and lemons, ‘ which he liked for their bitter taste.’ Here, 
in the rooms hung with the portraits of Roman heroes, including 
that of Julius Caesar, which the painter Pisanello gave him as a 
wedding present, the little band of humanists whom Leonello had 
brought to lecture at the University met to hear the wisdom of 
Guarino or to discuss the latest codex which the Marquis had 
acquired for his library. On summer evenings Leonello would 
walk to Belfiore with his friends or ride out under the stars to his 
more distant villa at Belriguardo, discussing the story of Cato’s 
death or Caesar’s campaigns, and taking a smail volume of Sallust 
for reference in his pocket.’ 

As the circle of humanists at his Court grew larger these 
meetings were generally held at Belfiore, under the spreading 
boughs of a laurel tree in the garden or else in the sunny rooms 
which he had built on the south side of the house for use in winter, 
and adorned with choice pictures and antique marbles. 

The artists whose works Leonello admired the most were those 
who reproduced natural beauty the most closely. The triptych 
by the Flemish master, Rogier van der Weyden, which hung in 
his cabinet, contained a picture of Adam and Eve, in which the 
hills, meadows, and streams of the Garden of Eden were all 
painted ‘with marvellous fidelity.’ His favourite painter, 
Pisanello, was noted, as Guarino says in his verses, for the 
‘ wonderful felicity with which he renders the delicate hues of the 
spring foliage, the sunlit slopes of the hills, the birds whose voices 
fill the air with song.’ Whole sheets covered with studies of 
roses and grasses by the hand of the Veronese master are still 


* A, Decembrio, Politie Litterarie, i. 3, ii. 30. 
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preserved in the Louvre and confirm the truth of the old 
humanist’s words. Pisanello’s noble profile of Leonello himself, 
in the Morelli Gallery at Bergamo, has a background of exquisite 
wild roses, while his portrait of the Marquis’s sister, Ginevra, the 
hapless bride of Sigismondo Malatesta, is adorned with a bower 
of pinks and columbines, where red admiral and swallow-tail 
butterflies flit to and fro, and a sprig of juniper on the lady’s 
shoulder denotes her name. 

Leonello’s brothers shared his love of art if they hardly 
equalled him in devotion to learning. Borso, who first bore the 
title of Duke, completed the Schifanoia Palace begun by his 
grandfather, and employed Cossa and his followers to paint the 
interior with frescoes of the months and seasons. The low red- 
brick house is still standing among the fruit trees at the end of 
the grass-grown street, with Borso’s unicorn on the marble portal 
and his brother Ercole’s diamond wrought in the terra-cotta 
frieze. Within are the faded and half-effaced pictures which tell 
of life in the Court and camp, in the town and countryside. The 
Duke is there, magnificent in cloth of gold, riding out to the 
chase, administering justice to his subjects and looking on with 
courtiers and ladies at the famous races that were run for the Palio 
on St. George’s Day. We see the peasant at work in the harvest 
and vintage, the merchant at the counter, the scholar at his books, 
women bending over the embroidery loom, youths and maidens 
playing viols and whispering together among the pomegranate 
trees on the flowery grass where the rabbits are at play, while 
Venus drives her chariot drawn by swans under a blue sky flecked 
with soft white clouds. A scene in which the Duke was repre- 
sented receiving a basket of cherries from a child has completely 
disappeared, but another remains in which he is seen, with a 
kindly smile on his face, giving a piece of gold to his pet dwarf. 

The Schifanoia frescoes were the glory of Borso’s reign, but 
Duke Ercole was the great builder who made Ferrara the finest 
city in North Italy. Soon after his accession, he sent to ask 
Lorenzo de’ Medici for a copy of Alberti’s Treatise on Architec- 
ture, and carried out his improvements on the principles laid 
down by the great writer. The stately symmetry of the well- 
kept streets and wide squares, the fine palaces standing in their 
blossoming gardens, were the admiration of every visitor to 
Ferrara. It was Ercole who laid out the delizie, or gardens, of 
the Schifanoia, where his son Alfonso was born in July 1476. 


A beautiful féte [writes the Ferrarese chronicler] was given in honour of 
the child’s christening. A hundred trumpeters, pipers, and tambourine- 
players made music, and the tables of the Sala Grande were decked with a 
splendid display of confetti representing lords and ladies, castles, trees, and 
animals in gilt and coloured sugar. But as soon as the palace doors were 
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opened, the people rushed in and carried off everything, leaving the board 
bare.? 


The Schifanoia Gardens were the scene of another brilliant 
festa in the following summer, when Ercole entertained his 
future son-in-law, Lodovico Sforza, and his two brothers, and two 
blind poets sang and played the lyre while the Duke and his guests 
were at supper in the loggia. 

In these early years Ercole built the grand marble stairway 
of the Corte Vecchia, one of the few memorials of his reign still 
in existence, and laid out the Barco and Barchetto. The 
Barchetto was a wooded enclosure to the east of the villa of 
Belfiore, with a round fishpond and marble loggia, surrounded 
by tall poplars and fruit trees, which no one might touch without 
incurring heavy penalties. The laying out of the vast hunting 
ground known as the Barco involved the destruction of many 
houses and churches between the north wall of the city and the 
banks of the Po. This New Forest of the Este princes was 
peopled with stags, gazelles, antelopes, and wild boars, as well 
as with the leopards and spotted giraffes to which Niccold da 
Correggio alludes in his fable of Psyche. During the war of 
1482, when the Duke lay ill in the Castello, the Venetian 
invaders planted the banner of St. Mark in the Barco, killed the 
deer and peacocks, and carried off the giraffes and leopards to 
Venice. It was a terrible moment in the history of Ferrara. 
But when peace was restored a new era of prosperity dawned, 
and Ercole returned to his favourite pursuits with fresh vigour. 
‘The Duke,’ complained one of his subjects, ‘thinks of nothing 
but the embellishment of this his city of Ferrara and the building 
of new palaces.’ * 

The excellent Duchess Leonora, born and bred in the sunny 
gardens of Naples, shared her lord’s tastes and took especial 
delight in beautifying the grounds of the Castello, now the chief 
ducal residence. On the banks of the moat, close to the Gate 
of the Lions, was the Garden of the Padiglione, so called from 
the marble pavilion supported by pillars which stood on a mount 
planted with pergolas of vines and roses. Further westward was 
the Duchess’s Casino, with its marble baths and halls painted by 
Ercole Roberti, standing in a parterre of flowers set round with 
thick box hedges. Here was the beautiful fountain adorned with 
richly carved marbles upon which Duke Ercole had bestowed 
infinite thought and pains. He even wrote to ask Count Matteo 
Boiardo for his advice on the subject, but the poet replied that 
his wife was ill and his imagination ill-disposed for such matters 


2 Diario Ferrarese, p. 250. (Muratori, xxiv.) 
3 Frizzi, Storia di Ferrara, iv. 148. 
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and could only refer him to Alberti’s T'rattato.* Here, too, under 
the city walls, were the kitchen gardens and orchards, a planta- 
tion of orange and lemon trees rarely seen in these parts, known 
as ‘ La Cedraia,’ and a thick ilex-wood where nightingales sang 
on the summer nights and rare birds of bright plumage sought 
shelter in the shade. Ercole’s son, the warlike Alfonso the 
First, built the new pleasure house, called ‘ La Castellina’ from 
its castellated walls, in this corner of the grounds near the 
ramparts, and planted a triangle with pergolas of quince and 
cherry, plum and pear trees, and avenues of elm and cypress all 
converging to a central point. His grandson, another Alfonso, 
added a marble flight of steps leading from the Casino to the 
Peschiera, a large pond encircled with a pillared balustrade, 
where fish darted to and fro under the crystal waters and rose to 
the surface at the sound of a tinkling bell to be fed by the Duchess 
and her ladies.* 

In his later years, when Duke Ercole laid out the new district 
known as the Addizione Erculea to the north of the old town, he 
planted double avenues of elms along the ramparts which enclosed 
the Certosa and villa of Belfiore; thus clothing the bastions for 
the defence of the city with beautiful verdure. At the same time 
he added a splendid chapel and frescoed halls to the palace of 
Belriguardo, which was said to contain as many rooms as days 
of the year, while the gardens, with their wealth of statuesque 
fountains and skilfully planned perspectives commanding superb 
views of the plains and river Po, were celebrated throughout 
Italy. When, in the summer of 1493, Lodovico Sforza visited 
Ferrara with his wife and child, he was enchanted with this villa 
and declared it to be the most beautiful which he had ever seen. 
One May evening, after the young Duchess Beatrice and her 
mother had left for Venice, Ercole took his son-in-law to spend 
the day at Belriguardo and entertained him and his Milanese 
courtiers at a banquet in the gardens. 

I would not for all the world [wrote the Moro to his wife] have missed 
seeing this place. For, in truth, I have never seen so large and fine a house 
and gardens, or one that is so well laid out and adorned with such excellent 
paintings. I do not believe there is such another villa in the whole world, 
at once so noble and spacious, and at the same time so thoroughly well-planned 
and comfortable. To say the truth, if I were asked to decide whether 
Vigevano, the Castello of Pavia, or this house were the finest palace in the 
poe a Castello must forgive me, for I would certainly choose Belri- 
guardo. 


But even the splendours of Belriguardo paled by the side of 
the new palace of Belvedere which Alfonso the First reared 


* Lettere edite e inedite, N. Campanini, 393. 
5 M. A. Guarini, Compendio historico di chiese di Ferrara, pp. 57-59. 
6 E. Motta, Giornale st. d. lett. ital. vii. 387. 
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twenty years later on an island in the Po, just above the ancient 
fortress of Castel Tedaldo. A flight of marble stairs led from the 
water’s edge to a court turfed with the finest grass, surrounded 
by cut box hedges, with a superb fountain in the centre. Facing 
this grassy court stood the villa, an imposing building with 
porticos and colonnade flanked by lofty towers. Within, a marble 
atrium, painted by Dossi with Cupids and nymphs, opened into 
saloons decorated with frescoes or hung with tapestries. On the 
other side of the house, between the Duke’s private rooms and 
the chapel, was the giardino segreto, a sunk parterre with the 
usual low box hedges, where rare flowers and fruits were culti- 
vated and the water of countless jets d’eau splashed into marble 
basins supported by putti and dolphins. Beyond this was a 
menagerie filled with elephants, ostriches, and other rare 
animals, and orchards and ilex woods growing down to the river- 
side. Here this soldier Duke, whose whole reign was one long 
struggle with three successive Popes, loved to spend his brief 
intervals of peace and leisure, saying in the motto inscribed on 
his mantelpiece that he was ‘ never less alone than when alone.” 

Soon the fame of this enchanted palace became the theme of 
every Court poet. Ariosto, in his Orlando, sang the praises of 
the joyous isle throned on the bosom of the king of rivers, the 
‘bel loco’ whose fruits are fairer than the apples of the 
Hesperides and whose herds outnumber the flocks of Circe’s fold. 
Giulio Cesare Scaligero wrote a poem called Elysium dedicated 
to Alfonso’s sister, Isabella d’Este, describing this terrestrial 
paradise, and Tasso celebrated ‘la vaga isoletta’ both in his 
sonnets and in his Aminta. It was to the Belvedere that 
Alfonso’s son, Ercole the Second, brought his bride, Renée de 
France, to spend the night before she made her triumphal entry 
into Ferrara. The rejoicings that day were worthy of a king’s 
daughter, and when the bride set foot on the deck of the 
Bucentaur, the sound of the Duke’s famous guns was heard as 
far as Bologna. 

But the most brilliant féte held in Renée’s honour was that 
which Monsignore Ippolito, the young Archbishop and future 
Cardinal, gave his sister-in-law at the villa of Belfiore. After 
partaking of the most delicate viands and sweetmeats, Renée and 
her ladies fell to dancing, an accomplishment in which the 
French princess excelled, in spite of her short stature and plain 
face. Suddenly the sound of martial music was heard in the 
garden, the ladies stopped dancing and rushed to the windows, 
where Don Ippolito himself appeared riding up the central avenue 
at the head of a splendid troop of cavaliers in armour. After 


" E. Gruyer, L’art ferrarais, i. 473. 
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bowing low to Renée, the gallant company drew up at one end 
of the terrace, and the ladies were admiring the prancing horses 
and rich attire, when another blast of trumpets rent the air, the 
great gates at the other end of the garden flew open, and a single 
knight, mounted on a white charger and clad in white and gold 
from head to foot, rode forth and challenged all comers to fight. 
‘Of the brave deeds that followed and the lances that were 
broken,’ wrote the secretary Stabellino to Isabella at Mantua, ‘I 
need say no more when you learn that this solitary knight-errant 
all in white was none other than our own illustrious Prince 
Ercole.’ * 

It was Ercole’s successor, Alfonso the Second, who conceived 
the idea of connecting all the palaces and gardens in different 
parts of the city by a road and waterway reserved exclusively 
for the use of the Court. The Via Ducale, as it was called, con- 
sisted of a canal flowing between grassy banks and flowering 
shrubs, with a carriage road on either side shaded by tall elms 
and plane trees, and a footway bordered with pleached olive trees 
and a thick growth of vines. By this means the ducal family 
and their guests could go by boat or carriage or else on foot round 
three parts of the city without being exposed to the public gaze. 
Alfonso himself, who took genuine delight in gardening, often 
spent whole mornings riding along the Viale from one villa to 
another, planning fresh improvements and examining his shrubs 
and flowers. 

Starting from the Gate of the Lions, the Viale led through 
the Castello Gardens and the grounds of Alfonso the First’s 
Castellina to the Porta 8. Benedetto, past the monastery of 8. 
Gabriele, under a wall covered with a trellis of pomegranate trees. 
Then, turning a sharp corner, it followed the western ramparts, 
past the villa of Belfiore, and crossing the Via degli Angeli under 
a bridge, ran along the edges of the Barchetto to the north-east 
gates. Here, at the angle of the city walls, stood the Montag- 
nola, a hill planted with orange and citron groves and watered 
by running streams descending in terra-cotta conduits from the 
summit. At the base of the mount was the Rotonda, a villa 
built by Ercole the Second, with cool subterranean halls, hidden 
in bowers of roses and jessamine, which were a favourite resort 
of the Court ladies in the summer heats. 

Further still, at the extreme end of the eastern walls, looking 
down on the waters of the Po, the Viale reached yet another 
palace built by Ercole the Second at the foot of a hillock known 
as the Montagna di S. Giorgio, made of the soil of the trenches 
dug by Alfonso the First to defend Ferrara against Pope Julius 


8 B. Fontana, Renata di Francia, i. 156. 
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the Second. Here Ercole and his son had laid out a vast 
labyrinth with marble fountains and a grotto adorned with niches 
and mosaics in the style of Raphael’s loggia. Winding paths, 
shaded by pergolas of vines and roses, led to the top of the hill, 
where a small piazza commanded a superb prospect over the city, 
while at its base was a lake with rose hedges rising in tiers from 
the water, and woods peopled with gold and silver pheasants.° 

These villas were the scene of many sumptuous banquets and 
spectacles in the reign of the pleasure-loving Duke Alfonso the 
Second. On one occasion ® masque with musical interludes 
called Jl Tempio d’ Amore was performed by a hundred gentlemen 
of the Court in the Castello Gardens ; on another, the ducal family 
and a chosen company of their friends sat down to a banquet 
under an arbour of apple and pear, orange and lemon trees, laden 
with ripe fruit, and witnessed a performance of Tasso’s Aminta 
in the sylvan glades opposite, as they sat at table.*° But the most 
memorable festd was that given in honour of the French monarch, 
Henri III., on his return from Poland in 1574. A masque called 
L’ Isola Beata was to be represented at the Montagna one summer 
evening, and preparations were made on a vast scale. Thousands 
of torches illuminated the scene, a mimic siege and battle on the 
lake were to be represented before the Court. All was ready for 
the fray, when suddenly the wooden walls of the sham castle 
caught fire and fell in with a crash, several of the combatants were 
thrown into the water and drowned, and the festd, which was to 
have been so gay, ended in death and disaster. But if the gardens 
of Ferrara and the festivities at the ducal Court reached a pitch 
of splendour never before attained under Duke Alfonso the 
Second, taxation also increased in an equal measure, and the 
Duke boasted that he had doubled his revenues by these exac- 
tions. The childless prince went to his grave unwept, and Pope 
Clement the Eighth, who took possession of his duchy, destroyed 
the wonderful palace of Belvedere to build a fortress, in order that 
he might maintain his rule over Ferrara. 

The poets and humanists who flourished under the shadow of 
the house of Este shared their patrons’ love of gardens. Guarino, 
who came to Ferrara as Leonello’s tutor in 1429, and taught at 
the University for thirty years, was never happier than when he 
could escape from the lecture-room to his villa on the Adige. 
Here he cultivated his flowers and read the Georgics in the pasture 
among his flocks, while his energetic wife, Taddea, the mother 
of twenty-three children, herself worked in the fields. Under 
this humble roof old friends and young students were always 
welcome, and many distinguished scholars came to share the great 


9M. A. Guarini, op. cit. p. 296. 
10 A. Solerti, Ferrara e la corte estense, p. 97, 
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teacher’s frugal meal and enjoy what he called his ‘ fave e favole’ 
—‘ beans and talk.’ Angelo Decembrio tells us how the chief 
magistrate Gualengo would invite Leonello and his scholar friends 
to taste the first ripe figs in his garden and decorate his library 
with white and purple iris in honour of their visit. And we think 
of Matteo Boiardo, the poet of the Orlando Innamorato, spending 
the pleasant May-time in the meadows and woods along the 
Secchia, composing pastorals in imitation of Virgil and addressing 
love songs to the mistress whose golden tresses kept him bound 
to these rural shades, Ariosto, we learn from his son Virginio, 
was very fond both of building and gardening, but since he used 
the same methods that he did in writing verses and was always 
altering his home and digging up his fruit trees and vegetables, 
his operations seldom met with success. 


Never would he leave anything which he planted more than three months 
in the same place. If he sowed seeds or planted peach stones, he returned so 
often to see if they were sprouting that he ended by destroying the young 
shoots. And because he had little knowledge of plants, he often mistook other 
herbs which sprang up in the same border for those which he had sown, and 
watched their growth daily until it was impossible to have any doubt on the 
subject. Once, I remember, he sowed some capers and went to look at them 
every day, and was filled with joy at the sight of his fine crop of plants. But 
in the end he found that these were only shoots of elder and that not one of 
the capers had come up. 


The poet’s last years were spent in a little house in the Via 
Mirasole, the street that bears his name to-day, with the Latin 
inscription over the door describing his home as ‘small but fit 
for me, and hurtful to no one, and built with my own money.’ 
This modest habitation has outlived the splendours of Belfiore 
and Belriguardo, and roses and carnations, oleanders and fruit 
trees, still blossom under the red brick walls of the garden where 
Ariosto looked in vain for his capers. 

Meanwhile the Este princesses took their father’s love of 
building and gardening to other homes. Beatrice, the youngest 
of Duke Ercole’s daughters, and the wife of Lodovico Sforza, 
flung herself passionately into the delights of her new life at 
Milan. During a few short years her joyous laughter rang 
through the halls of the Rocchetta and woke the echoes of the 
Castello gardens. The foremost artists were ready to carry out 
her fancies and do her pleasure. Leonardo designed a pavilion 
with a round cupola for her labyrinth ; Bramante made an elegant 
ponticella from her rooms to the garden below. Beatrice’s name, 
set in a wreath of myrtle and laurel, may still be seen inscribed 
on the walls of the Sala Grande, which the great Florentine 
transformed into a bower of foliage. But the end came all too 
soon. One night the walls of Beatrice’s own garden fell down 
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with a sudden crash, and when dawn broke the Court and city 
learnt that the young Duchess was no more. Her husband, the 
proud Moro, whose career ended in disaster and captivity, was 
noted for his love of flowers. The choicest roses were sent him, 
with baskets of peaches and pears, of artichokes and apples, by 
his friends at Genoa and Pavia. He adorned the palace at his 
birthplace of Vigevano with hanging gardens, and spared no pains 
or expense to beautify the grounds of the Castello of Milan, which 
in his reign was as much as three miles in extent. One thing 
which he especially admired, both at Mantua and at Ferrara, 
were the swans which sailed in the castle moat, and at his request 
the Marquis of Mantua sent some of these handsome birds to 
adorn the trenches under the bastions at Milan. 

When, in the agony of his grief after Beatrice’s death, he 
lavished gifts on the friars of Santa Maria delle Grazie, in whose 
church she was buried, one of his first thoughts was to enlarge 
and beautify the convent garden. Long afterwards the lively 
Dominican friar, Matteo Bandello, relates how, sitting under the 
long pergola in this same convent garden, he and Jacopo 
Antiquario, the Moro’s old secretary, recalled the great acts and 
noble intentions of Duke Lodovico and lamented his miserable 
end. ‘To-day the Castello of Pavia is a barrack, and not a trace 
remains of the Moro’s once splendid gardens at Vigevano and 
Milan, but the famous Certosa, which he helped to build and justly 
called the finest jewel of his crown, is still standing in its vast 
grounds. Here we may see the spacious fruit and vegetable 
garden, with its clumps of ancient cypress trees and leafy pergola 
supported by stone pillars; here, close under the domes and 
pinnacles of the stately church, crimson roses bloom and a 
fountain sends up its sparkling waters in the little cloister with 
its slender marble columns and graceful terra-cotta mouldings. 
Without is the great cloister surrounded by the monks’ cells, each 
one provided with a charming little garden and a loggia for use in 
wet weather. 

Another of the Moro’s works which survived his downfall 
were the gardens along the Naviglio Grande, the favourite water- 
way between Abbiategrasso and Milan, by which ambassadors 
and courtiers were constantly travelling to and fro. The beauty 
of these blossoming gardens excited the admiration of the French 
King’s Benedictine chronicler, Jean d’Auton, when he accom- 
panied Louis the Twelfth on his conquering march to Milan. 


On either side of the canal [he writes] are great leafy guelder rose bushes 
and beautiful green meadows, planted with orchards and watered by running 
brooks. And all along the water’s edge you see villas and pleasure-houses, 
connected with each other by drawbridges thrown across the stream; and I 
was told that Signor Lodovico had been pleased to lay out this district which 
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is indeed so pleasant and delicious that it is more like Paradise than this 
earth. 14 


To this day several of these gardens along the old Lombard 
canals remain. One especially there is on the banks of the 
Martesana Naviglio, near Monza, which fortunately still belongs 
to direct descendants of the ducal line of Visconti. The villa is 
a noble structure built by Ruggieri in the first years of the 
eighteenth century, the terraced gardens with their pleached 
alleys and bright parterres, their fishponds, arbours, and finely 
wrought iron gates, take us back to still earlier days, when the 
Sforza reigned in Milan and Leonardo the Florentine was the 
Duke’s chief engineer. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, during the troubled 
reign of Beatrice’s sons, Maximilian and Francesco the Second, 
the gardens of Milan became famous as the meeting-place of many 
of those literary celebrities whose names live in Bandello’s novels. 
The witty friar waxes eloquent in his description of Ippolita 
Sforza and Scipio Atellano’s gardens, where the rival stars, 
Camilla Scarampi and Cecilia Gallerani, the Sappho of her day, 
recited their poems in the cool shade of a green pergola, and 
Lancinus Curtius and Antonio Fregoso discussed classical texts 
by the fountain side. Sometimes, as Bandello was telling one 
of his merry tales, the tramp of horses’ feet would be heard in the 
street, a chariot decorated with the finest gold and inlaid work, 
drawn by four splendid chargers in rich trappings, would appear 
at the palace doors, and cavaliers and ladies would hasten with 
joyful acclamations to greet the gracious lady who honoured them 
with her presence. For the radiant apparition was none other 
than Isabella, the Marchioness of Mantua, sister of the lamented 
Duchess Beatrice, who had paused on the way to Monferrato to 
visit her Milanese kinsfolk. 

Throughout her long life this typical lady of the Renaissance 
never faltered in the ardent pursuit of beauty, alike in art and 
nature. A prey to what Count Baldassare laughingly called ‘ the 
cursed love of vagabondage’ which flowed in the blood of the 
Este princes, Isabella’s insatiable curiosity to see and hear new 
things prompted her to undertake frequent excursions in all parts 
of Italy. One of her first expeditions was to the Lake of Garda, 
where this bride of fifteen summers spent some delightful days 
with her sister-in-law, the charming Duchess of Urbino. 
Together they visited the gardens of Desenzano and the Roman 
ruins of Sermione—beloved of Catullus—and crossed the blue 
waters to the enchanting Riviera di Sald on the other shore. 
Everywhere the young princesses met with the warmest recep- 


11 Chroniques, ii. 187. 
VoL. LXVIII—No. 404 xx 
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tion; the priest of ‘Toscolano made them a feast of the most 
delicate fish on the shores of the lake, and the owners of the 
gardens stripped their trees bare and loaded Isabella’s ladies with 
oranges and lemons. In after years the Marchesa frequently 
returned to the shores of the lake, each time with fresh delight in 
the beauty of the prospect and the luxuriant vegetation of this 
lovely region. On one memorable visit which she paid to Sald 
in 1513 she was the object of a popular ovation on the part of the 
natives, who poured out in boats to meet her barge and brought 
her presents of fish and fruit and, what pleased her less, tedious 
addresses to which she was compelled to listen. And it was on 
Lady Day, while she lingered in the lemon groves, that she 
received the Symposium which her learned friend, the Vicentine 
humanist Trissino, had composed in her honour, a present, as 
she wrote to the donor, altogether appropriate to this divine 
Riviera, where she felt free to devote herself wholly to poetry and 
meditation. 

The sight of the palace gardens at Gubbio and Urbino moved 
Isabella to make improvements in the ancient Castello of the 
Gonzagas at Mantua. Here, on the ground floor of the grim old 
building, she had her famous Grotta—an open court paved with 
majolica tiles bearing Gonzaga devices and surrounded with 
elegant columns and niches containing busts and statues. Her 
idea was to make this a place of retreat, where, surrounded by 
beautiful paintings and marbles, she could enjoy the pleasures of 
solitude or the company of a few kindred spirits, and with this 
end in view she was never weary of importuning her friends to 
get her ‘ some beautiful thing for the Grotta!’ One one side it 
opened into the studio adorned with the works of Mantegna and 
Costa, of Perugino and Correggio, and the priceless antiques which 
she had been at infinite pains to collect from the ruins of Rome or 
the isles of the Archipelago. On the other it led into a little 
garden full of the choicest fruits and the sweetest flowers, of the 
trees and plants that she loved best. Often during her absence 
from Mantua the Marchesana’s thoughts turned to this little 
corner of the world which in a peculiar way bore the stamp of her 
individuality, and she begged her friends at home for the latest 
report of this favourite garden. 


I have been to your palace [wrote a favoured gentleman of her suite one 
May-day when the Marchesana was in Rome] and I have seen your little 
garden which is so green and beautiful that it might be Paradise itself ; the 
little apple trees are already laden with large fruit, my friends the figs are 
ripening fast, the jessamines are climbing heavenwards, and everything 
invites to joy and calls on you to return home. _ That divine Grotta would 
give light and glory to hell itself.+? 





12 A, Luzio in Arch, st. lomb. xxxv. 19. 
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Here, too, in the brightest corner of the little garden, was the 
beautiful loggia where Isabella invited Castiglione to sup with 
her on his return from Rome and for which this loyal knight 
sighed in the burning heats of August. ‘The loggia expects you 
eagerly,’ replied the gracious Marchesana, ‘and will make you 
the more welcome for the fine praises which you have bestowed 
upon it.’ 

Even dearer to Isabella’s heart in her later years was Porto, 
the summer palace half a mile from Mantua on the edge of 
the Lago Superiore, just where the Mincio flows into the lake 
whose waters sleep under the Castello walls. Soon after her 
marriage the Marquis had given this villa to his wife, and 
Isabella devoted all her savings to the embellishment of the 
house and gardens. She employed the architect, Biagio Rossetti, 
to build a garden-house on the pattern of her mother’s casino 
at Ferrara, and made Cristoforo Solari design a magnificent 
fountain for the terrace. This Lombard sculptor, who carved the 
beautiful effigies of Lodovico Sforza and Beatrice at the Certosa, 
promised to execute the marble reliefs and statues for the work 
with his own hand, but, after the wont of great masters, he 
delayed completing his task from year to year, until he died of 
the plague, leaving the Marchesa’s fountain to be finished by 
other hands. 

Isabella spent most of the summer months in this charming spot, 
where she loved to escape from the ceremonial duties and cares 
of the Court and lead the simple life after her own fashion. Here 
she and Elisabetta Gonzaga came for change of air and rest after 
the fatigues of Lucrezia Borgia’s wedding, with only two or three 
ladies, ‘ the cooks and the carvers,’ and the baby-boy Federico, 
without whom his mother declared she could not be happy. Here 
they were enjoying each other’s society and the gardens of Porto 
in all the beauty of June, when the news of Caesar Borgia’s sudden 
invasion of Urbino reached Mantua, and after a few days of 
terrible suspense Duke Guidobaldo himself arrived, having ridden 
day and night before his pursuers and ‘ only saved his shirt and 
doublet.’ Here Isabella came after her return from the Court of 
Leo the Tenth in 1515, feeling that it was easier to think of the 
delights of Rome and the friends whom she had left behind in 
these solitary shades than in the little rooms and dull society of 
Mantua. In those days the Marchesana’s gardens at Porto 
became one of the sights of Italy and attracted illustrious 
strangers from all parts. ‘I sing the praises of the delicious 
gardens of Porto,’ wrote the Venetian priest, Niccold Liburnio, 
in a pastoral idyll dedicated to Isabella, ‘ the charm of their per- 
petual verdure and running waters, of their abundant fruit and 


fragrant flowers.’ 
xx2 
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Cardinals and foreign ambassadors, Giuliano de’ Medici and 
the ‘ Bel Bernardo ’ Bibbiena, the Viceroy Cardona and the legate 
Chiericati, Bembo and Trissino, were among the guests whom 
Isabella welcomed at her villa. Another distinguished scholar, 
the saintly Fra Francesco of Ferrara, who afterwards became 
General of the Dominican Order, the biographer of the Beata 
Osanna and author of a famous commentary on the Summa, 
visited Porto in the Marchesana’s absence, and expressed his 
admiration for the beautiful country house in a letter of thanks to 


Isabella. 


This palace and gardens are indeed most charming, and seem to me to 
have been laid out with the greatest skill by Your Highness. Only the bitter- 
ness of my own thoughts prevents me from fully enjoying these rare delights. 
Another time, when I am in a happier state of mind, I shall hope to return 
here and look with greater attention at this house with its gardens and 
lovely surroundings.1* 


And he goes on to explain that sorely against his will he has been 
appointed Prior at Ferrara and instead of returning to his 
favourite studies at Milan was compelled to undertake the 
management of friars, an office which he disliked above all else. 

A Dominican of a very different type, Fra Matteo Bandello, 
was a constant visitor at Porto, and has left us many charming 
descriptions of its gardens and of the excellent company which he 
found there. 

It was my habit [he writes] during the summer months which I spent at 
Mantua to go two or three times a week to pay my respects to Madama 
Isabella d’Este, Marchesa di Mantova, in her most delightful palace of 
Porto, and spend the whole day discussing different subjects with her lords 
and ladies, sometimes in the presence of Her Excellency, sometimes among 
ourselves. !4 


As they sat in the cool marble halls looking out on the crystalline 
waters, ‘Madama Illustrissima ’ would desire Bandello to read 
some tale from Livy aloud to the company. This would give rise 
to animated discussions over the action of the Roman matron 
Lucrezia or some similar incident, and while the secretaries, 
Mario Equicola and Capilupi, were still arguing the question, 
perhaps a new personage would appear on the scene in the shape 
of the ‘ noble, gentle, and learned knight ’ Baldassare Castiglione, 
and Madama would invoke his authority to settle the dispute. On 
sultry afternoons, when the heat was oppressive and not a breath 
stirred the leaves, Madama and her ladies were in the habit of 
retiring to their rooms on the upper floor for a brief siesta, and 
Pirro Gongaza or Bandello himself would lead the way to the 


13 Luzio and Renier, Giornale st. d. lett. 1900. 
14 Novelle, i. 125. 
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grove of poplars which Isabella had planted in memory of her 
father, Ercole, a few months after his death. Here, sitting on 
the fine smooth turf by the running stream, they would tell merry 
tales of Archdeacon Gabbioneta, the laughing-stock of all the wits 
at Court, or repeat the last gossip which had come from Milan 
and Ferrara, until the barking of Madama’s little dogs announced 
her return. Then the company would stroll slowly under the 
shady avenues by the lakeside, talking of what pleased them 
best, or sitting in groups on the grass amuse themselves with 
reading, music, and singing, or other pastimes. And whenever 
anything especially noteworthy or amusing was said, Madama 
would turn to Fra Matteo and bid him write this down in his 
notebook. 

Many fine talkers there were in these circles, as Bandello tells 
us, eloquent courtiers like Count Baldassare and merry souls such 
as young Alessandro Gonzaga and the Marchesa’s chamberlain 
Baesso, who always had some pleasant jest on his lips. Scholars 
and travellers of repute often found their way to Porto and were 
always sure of a cordial reception. The courtier who brought the 
latest news of the Vatican intrigues from Rome, the nuncio who 
had visited the Court of Whitehall and the wilds of Ireland, the 
Vicentine sailor who had been round the world with Magellan 
and seen olive-skinned Indians, gold ingots, and birds of paradise, 
were all eagerly welcomed by this brilliant lady, who, in her own 
words, was always eager to hear any new thing. 

Isabella herself took a practical interest in gardening, and 
showed her skill, not only in laying out the grounds at Porto but in 
the cultivation of rare plants and exotic trees. She sent her head 
gardener frequently to Murano to visit the gardens of her friends, 
Andrea Navagero and Trifone Gabrielli, and occasionally, as a 
great favour, allowed him to give advice to others. When the 
distinguished humanist, Giangiorgio Trissino, built a villa at 
Cricoli, near Vicenza, and laid out a formal garden in front of his 
palace, he begged the Marchesa to take pity on his ignorance and 
allow her gardener to show him the best way of trimming box 


trees. 


I am just now living at Cricoli [he wrote to her in April 1537], at a little 
place of mine not further from Vicenza than Porto is from Mantua, and have 
had a garden planted with various kinds of trees, among others some box 
trees, which were arranged in symmetrical order, but which, owing to the 
neglect or ignorance of my gardeners, have been allowed to run wild. And 
since I know that Your Excellency’s gardener at Porto is an expert in these 
matters, I venture to ask very humbly if you will give him leave to come here 
for a few days and see my garden, and show me how the box trees should be 
trimmed, and whatever else my garden requires. So I am sending my servant 
to beg Your Excellency with all humility if it be possible to allow your 
gardener to come back with him for two days, and shall remain eternally 
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obliged for this favour, and count it chief among many others which I have 
received from you. 


Isabella was graciously pleased to accede to this urgent request 
and allowed her gardener to visit Cricoli, but took care to add that 
she hoped he would send back the man as soon as possible, since 
the garden at Porto was in great want of his services. A week 
later Trissino sent a grateful letter saying that ‘the gardener’s 
arrival had been most opportune in this rainy weather’ and that 
his advice had proved exceedingly profitable to the box trees of 
his garden, which were now in perfect order, for all of which he 
rendered her Excellency immortal thanks. ‘ And now,’ he adds, 
‘I am sending the gardener back in order that Porto may not 
suffer by his absence.’ *° 

To the last Isabella retained her keen sense of enjoyment and 
pleasure in planning buildings and gardens. She helped Giulio 
Romano with her advice in preparing the Palazzina, an elegant 
suite of rooms which was added to the Castello at the time of her 
son Federico’s wedding, and expressed the highest approval of the 
terraced garden and loggietta on the top of the roof, saying that she 
should have thought herself very fortunate if when she first came 
to Mantua such a home had been prepared for her.** In 1535 she 
visited the shores of the Lake of Garda once more and revelled in 
the beauties of the gardens at Sermione and Salo as fully as when 
she had first seen them five and forty years before. 

All through Isabella’s life the foremost masters of the age were 
ready to do her bidding. Raphael painted a Madonna for her 
Grotta and designed a tomb for her lord. Leonardo once sent 
her a sketch of a Florentine villa and garden which the Marquis 
had admired, but remarked that in order to make the thing perfect 
it would be necessary to bring the site of the house to Mantua. 
He excused himself for not colouring the ivy, box, and other ever- 
greens of the garden, but offered to send her a painting and a 
model of the villa, a thing which we may be quite sure he never 
did. Many years afterwards, when Castiglione returned to 
Mantua on his way to Spain, he brought with him from Rome the 
plan of a beautiful garden and habitation designed by Michel- 
angelo. Great was the excitement at Court when the model was 
set up before Madama. Courtiers and ladies alike were loud in 
praises of the ingenuity of the plans, and her son, the Duke, 
declared that he would certainly build a palace from these admir- 
able designs. But money, as usual, was scarce at Mantua. The 
new theatre at Marmirolo had cost some 20,000 ducats, and Giulio 
Romano was already beginning his sumptuous palace on the 


15 B. Morsolin, Giangiorgio T'rissino, p. 493. 
16 §. Davari, Arch. st. Lombardo, 1895. 
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marshy grounds of the Té. So Michelangelo’s designs were put 
aside and forgotten. Fortunately they fell into the hands of 
some of his friends at Florence, and long afterwards when 
Agostino Dini built himself a villa they were brought to light. 
The Dini family had been intimate with Michelangelo himself, 
and Santi di Tito, the architect whom Agostino employed, was a 
pupil of Bandinelli and, like all his contemporaries, held the great 
man’s memory in the highest honour. The house which he 
reared for Dini on the hills beyond the Certosa di Val d’Ema has 
always been traditionally ascribed to Michelangelo, and its noble 
and austere simplicity bears the stamp of the master’s genius. 


_ It stands on the top of a lofty ridge looking towards Pistoia and 


the distant Apennines. On either side long cypress avenues lead 
up to a terrace from which a majestic double flight of steps flanked 
with lions ascends to a paved courtyard. The south front of the 
villa, consisting of a two-storied arcade of slender columns, sup- 
porting a roof with projecting eaves, is built round three sides of 
this court. At the back is a stately loggia and another double 
stairway leading down to a sunny parterre, with orange and lemon 
trees in terra-cotta pots, low box hedges, and an ilex grove beyond. 
The lines are simple and severe, the aspect singularly imposing, 
and the whole, we feel, is worthy of the man to whom the original 
design has been ascribed and whose model Count Baldassare 
brought to Mantua for Isabella d’ Este. 


Jounia M. Apy (Julia Cartwright). 
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THE GENIUS OF GIBBON 


II.—GIBBON THE HISTORIAN 


WE have now to examine the History’ of Gibbon. In order to 
appraise his peculiar genius we have to estimate its learning, to 
gauge its accuracy and to define its limitations, without losing 
ourselves in the vast circuit of its spacious erudition. The work 
was regarded by Niebuhr as, perhaps, the most lasting achieve- 
ment of the modern intellect in the Christian era. The wit of 
Voltaire, the philosophical acumen of Hume, the rounded phrase 
of Robertson, the biographical colouring of Clarendon, seem all 
combined with the artless art of Livy and the scientific accuracy 
of Thucydides. Behind all this harmony of gifts lies that 
individual distinction of thought and style which is peculiarly 
Gibbon’s own and which is the essential characteristic of genius. 
The morbid cynicism of Tacitus is tempered by the pictorial fancy 
of Herodotus, and the whole is fused and sublimated to the pur- 
poses of a prose epic by the fire of Gibbon’s learning. If we may 
steal a hint from Dryden and parody his famous lines on Milton : 


Three writers * in three distant ages born 
Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 

The first in coloured narrative surpass’d ; 
The next in pregnant wit; in both the last. 
The force of Genius could no farther go; 
To make the third she join’d the other two! 


The genius of Gibbon is contagious. Let any young man of 
twenty to thirty read the whole work through, if possible with 
Dean Milman’s or Dr. William Smith’s notes, and it will prove 
an era in his intellectual life. Porson could cite all its foot-notes 
by rote. Southey’s faith was shattered by it, only to rise more 
vigorous in defence of all Christian institutions. Lord Randolph 
Churchill almost lived in its pages. Mr. Cecil Rhodes was so 

* History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in 7 volumes. Edited 
by J. B. Bury (late Professor of Greek at Dublin, and now Regius Profesgor of 
Modern History at Cambridge). A new issue with revised and additional notes 
and with new maps and illustrations : 1910, Methuen. [As this work is very 
new, I make my citatidns of Mr. Bury from his three earlier editions, which are 


facsimiles of each other.] 
? Herodotus, Tacitus, Gibbon. 
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proud of it as to have spent a fortune in ordering a translation 
of every classical authority Gibbon ever quoted. Men have even 
been known to have asked for it on their death-beds. 

It was to Mr. Frederic Harrison we largely owed in 1894 the 
celebration of Gibbon’s centenary.* Of the various interesting 
results of his enterprise the republication of Gibbon’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
and ‘Correspondence’ stands foremost. Under Mr. Murray’s 
editorship the six or seven fragmentary sketches of Gibbon’s life 
were printed entire as they left their brilliant author’s pen. Yet 
we prefer the Autobiography * of Gibbon in its more polished state 
as its first editor, Lord Sheffield, designed it. For in its new 
form, apart from some editorial slips—some misplaced square 
brackets, some false emendations, some duplications of footnotes, 
some grave omissions (for example, of Gibbon’s famous 
characterisation of the orators of the House of Commons)—we 
find the work hard reading. The Private Letters* of Gibbon, 
edited with more scrupulous care and furnished with useful and 
interesting notes by Dr. Rowland Prothero, supplement without 
replacing Lord Sheffield’s edition of the ‘ Correspondence,’ which 
occupies the first two volumes of the Miscellaneous Works.* 

But it is to the History we must turn, and, first of all, to 
Mr. Bury’s edition of the History. 

Canon Hensley Henson has pronounced Mr. Bury to be ‘ the 
most brilliant of the younger generation of English-speaking 
historians.’° We should rather be inclined to rate him, with 
a writer in the Edinburgh Review,® as in learning second to 
Gibbon, in scholarship superior. His intrepid youth, ambitious 
of rivalling his master, seems to have been anxious to challenge 
him on the same field. At a very early age his history of The 
Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene attacked at close 
quarters the whole of ancient and modern learning which the 
subject required. Since then the entire history of Greece, the 
history of the early emperors of Rome, commentaries on Pindar 
or St. Patrick, and monographs on the Byzantine or Russian 
courts, seem alike to attest his equal sureness of foot in every 
branch of learning. We weary with admiration of such universal 
success. Like Dr. Johnson in despair of the versatile proficiency 
of Burke, we cry : 


‘ Non equidem invideo; miror magis.’ 


We have remarked the superiority of Mr. Bury’s scholarship 
to that of Gibbon. It would be fair to Mr. Bury to give 
some examples. Yet it would be no less fair to the memory of 

* Nineteenth Century, July 1894, article ‘The Centenary of Edward Gibbon.’ 

* See previous article, No. I. ‘Gibbon the Man,’ note 1 (Nineteenth Century, 


September 1910). 
5 Nat. Church, p. 192 (Macmillan, 1908). * Ed. Rev. April 1890. 
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Gibbon to record that, while the success of his attack on War- 
burton ’ proved his supreme mastery of Latin, the candour of his 
vanity led him to own his natural dislike to Greek. In the hand- 
ling of this language who that has read through Gibbon’s History, 
with Mr. Bury’s notes, has failed to perceive the contrast between 
the Editor and the Historian—between the exquisite sensibility 
of a heaven-born Grecian and the laboured pedantries of a self- 
taught enthusiast? Let us take some instances :— 

At chapter liii., note 18, we get some new philology worthy of 
Cicero. The word ‘ Archipelago ’ Gibbon first derives from &ysos 
(sic) medayos. And dyov medayos is somehow connected with 
“Avyatov Tedayos. “Avyatov then leads us to abyes (from root aix-), 
‘the bounding waves ’—alas! that afecw does not even mean ‘to 
bound,’ but ‘to rush’ or ‘dart.’ And ‘the bounding waves,’ by 
another philological leap from the Doric root aix- to the Sanscrit 
root aé#y-, land us high and dry on alyes, the bounding ‘ goats.’ 
Thus Gibbon has managed to contract in one short note a mistake, 
either in philology or syntax, at every word. One wonders what 
Porson thought of all this. We know at least that in such 
philological jeux d’esprit he could beat Gibbon at his own 
weapons. A farmer once meeting the great glossarist in a public- 
house challenged him to derive his own name, which was 
Jeremiah King, from a cucumber. Porson accepted and won 
the challenge. The process was easy. Every step was sure. 
‘Jeremiah King, Jeremy King, Jerry King, Jerrykin, Jerkin, 
Gherkin, which is cucumber!’ Q. E. F. 

Let us try Gibbon again. Chalcocondyles was a Byzantine 
writer of Renaissance times who wrote a history of the Turks 
roughly from 1298 to the capture of Constantinople in 1453. It 
is to Chalcocondyles that we owe a lively glimpse of Londoners in 
the Middle Ages. Aovddvn, he tells us, méAcs Suvdper Te rpotyovea 
tov évy TH vnow Ta’Tn Twacav Tods@V, EABw Te Kal TH GAD 
evdatpovia ovdeusis tay mpds “Eomépay evrouévn. ‘ London 
is a city pre-eminent in influence above all other towns on this 
island ; ay, and in affluence and all else that constitutes prosperity 
it is second to none of the cities of the West.’ But the Londoners 
were notorious for their corruption of manners. The religion of 
the Middle Ages, in the prophetic language of the Apostle, had 
only the form of godliness but denied the power thereof ; and the 
times loudly called for a republication of primitive Christianity. 
Now for Chalcocondyles’ description of how Englishmen enter- 
tained each other in the Ages of Faith: mapéyovra: ras éavrdv 
yuvaicas dv trois édrerndeiows. . . . odd aicyuvav péper savrois 
kteOat (sic) tas te yuvaixas abrav Kal Tas Ovyarépas. Which we 
might paraphrase for the benefit of our women readers thus : 
7 Misc. Wks. iv. 467, ed. 1814. (See note 4.) 
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‘They offer their very wives with freedom to their best friends. 
And they regard with no sense of delicacy the fact of their wives 
and even daughters being involved in such promiscuous inter- 
course.’ The worst fables of the Jews and heathens against the 
early Christians at their Eucharistic meetings had thus revived into 
fact and form in the Middle Ages! Gibbon cannot believe it. 
He thinks Chalcocondyles ‘ must have confounded a modest salute 
with a criminal embrace’ ; and finds in the verb «vw ‘ the double 
sense of osculor and in utero gero.’* It is quite clear that Gibbon, 
in his zeal for the accuracy of Chalcocondyles, for the virtue of 
the English people and for light in the Dark Ages, ‘ must have 
‘confounded’ «iw, xtowas, and «véw (‘to conceive’) with xuvéw 
(‘to kiss’)! And was there ever such confusion? 

There is one passage where we think Mr. Bury himself has 
misunderstood Gibbon. The Emperor Julian was determined to 
banish Athanasius: tov psapdv, he writes to the Egyptian 
prefect, ds érodunoev ‘EXAnvidas err’ éwod yuvaixas tov ériojpeov 
Bamricat, SuixecGar. There can be no doubt of the Emperor’s 
meaning. He hopes to hear ‘that the accursed Athanasius is 
being made to flee the country for daring to baptise during his 
own reign some of the highest Greek ladies in the land.’ Gibbon, 
oddly enough, translates or rather paraphrases the passage as if 
‘the baptism ’ of these ladies had been ‘ the effect of Athanasius’ 
persecutions.’ What does Gibbon mean? That Athanasius per- 
secuted the ladies into being baptised? His foot-note refutes 
such a possible notion. Does he mean that Athanasius’ sufferings 
attracted the sympathy of female converts? If so, he inverts 
the natural meaning of Julian’s language. Mr. Bury suggests 
that Gibbon took the verb 8ué«ecPa: in an active sense. But 
how does this help us? It is more probable that, in the course of 
paraphrasing the sense by which he changed the original order of 
the sentence, Gibbon, by an oversight, wrote ‘ effect’ when he 
meant to have written ‘ cause.’ ® 

Some of Mr. Bury’s new conjectures are in reality old errors. 
For example, Constantine’s vision of a cross in the daytime was 
probably an invention of Eusebius’ twenty-six years after the 
event. Eusebius did not mention it in his Church History, where 
the entire event is narrated with caution.” Sozomen, building 
entirely on Eusebius, does not mention it. Lactantius, in a work 
written only three years after the event, does not notice it, but 
records Constantine’s use of the cross as a military symbol after 
having a dream.” Rufinus refines upon this only to the extent 


* c. Ixvi. n. 26. [Original quarto; see note 18.] * c. xxiii. n. 133: 

%° Lardner, Credibility of the Gospel History, iv. 18, ed. 1827. 

™ Bk. I. c. iii. p. 404 A. 

™ De morte Persec. c. xliv. ‘ Commonitus est in quiete ut coeleste signum Dei 
notaret in scutis.’ 
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of a dream of a cross seen in the sky.'* We can thus trace the 
legend gradually growing, until it assumes later in Eusebius’ 
hands, with all the due drapery of circumstance, the full stature 
of physical miracle. Mr. Bury cannot see this and adopts Sir 
Norman Lockyer’s ridiculous conjecture of mock-suns, forgetting 
that this conjecture was that of the old school of rationalists as 
far back as Fabricius.'"* Mr. Bury will not allow that the con- 
version of a Roman emperor from heathenism to Christianity 
was the most important event in history since the apostolic age, 
and that this event, like all remarkable events, may have had 
what Dean Stanley calls its ‘ peculiar preparations.’ '*° 

This attitude of mind has, we think, misled him once again; 
this time on a point of secular history. Gibbon has described the 
story of the later empire as a ‘uniform tale of weakness and 
misery.’ Upon which Mr. Bury, fresh from the fields of most 
recent research, exclaims : 


[This] designation . . . is one of the most untrue . . . judgments ever 
uttered by a thoughtful historian. . . . Before the outrage of 1204 the 
Empire was the bulwark of the West.!* 


If this stringent comment were true we might defend Gibbon 
on the ground that the school of Finlay and of the modern Greeks 
have found new sources, inaccessible to Gibbon, on which to base 
their judgment. But we need not go for our defence so far afield. 
Mr. Bury in his historical perspective exaggerates on the one 
hand the importance of the new-found chronicles of the later 
emperors, and overlooks on the other hand the relative strength 
of the papacy, which rising in the fourth and fifth centuries on the 
ruins of the Empire became, under the assumption of ecclesiastical 
and, alas! Christian titles, the true continuator of the spirit and 
policy of ancient heathen Rome. Hence Harnack went so far 
as to write : ‘It would seem that the miserable existence of the 
Roman empire in the West was prolonged until then only to 
permit Augustine’s influence to be exercised on universal history.’ *’ 
And does even Mr. Bury pretend that Second Rome at its best 
ever attained the power of First Rome even in her ‘ miserable’ 
decline, notwithstanding isolated examples of imperial ability in 
the desperate attempt of what Mr. Bury calls ‘ regenerating the 


% Ap. Euseb. : ‘ Vidit per soporem ad orientis partem in coelo signum crucis 
igneo fulgore rutilare.’ 

* Bib. Gr. Bk. V. c. iii. (t. vi. p. 8): ‘Disputatur crucem .. . fuisse 
phaenomenon naturale in halone solari.’ 

45 Stanley, Zastern Church, p. 189 (a valuable apology). Cp. Burton, Theol. 
Wks. v. 477; Milner, H. Church ii. 42; Gwatkin, Harly Ch. H. ii. 355. The 
objective element in the event has been subjectively explained away by Baur 
Ch. Hist. ii. 225 and Neander Ch. Hist. iii. 10-16. 

16 Introd. pp. liii-iv. 

7 Cit. ap. The Catholic Cyclopaedia, vol. ii. p. 192a, Caxton Publ. Co., 1910. 
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empire’? Now, this fact that heathen and spiritual Rome were 
one, Gibbon saw. He not only notices the fact, he everywhere 
assumes it in all his writings. As M. Suard remarked, his 
imagination never forgot that first sight of ‘ the barefooted friars ’ 
in ‘ the Temple of Jupiter’ which gave birth to the History. But 
it is time to leave Mr. Bury and return to Gibbon. 


There are few more remarkable documents in literature than 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." It 
was the matured fruit of the devotion of a lifetime. It took nearly 
twenty years to transcribe. It was written, Gibbon tells us, with 
a single quill.'* It was shown to no friendly eye before the manu- 
script was sent in its first rough draft to the printer. 

But this is not all. Since Gibbon wrote a hundred years have 
come and gone. During that interval new archives have been 
explored. But Gibbon’s work remains, as Niebuhr foretold,” 
not only ‘ unexcelled’ but unapproached. Specialists have arisen 
from time to time to challenge his fair fame. But Gibbon still 
retains undiminished the majesty of undisputed sovereignty. 
Like the great pyramid his History seems to grow greater with 
the lapse of time by contrast with the pigmy products of a more 
modern civilisation that stand beside it. The accuracy of his 
learning, which roused the envy of his own generation, has been 
the theme of admiration with our own. The claims of no his- 
torian to what Gibbon himself regarded as his ‘ sole merits,’ those 
of ‘diligence and accuracy,’ have been more severely tried or 
more completely vindicated. Posterity has in almost every 
instance canonised his judgments, confirmed his suspicions and 
fortified his conjectures into fact.7* His latest editors have con- 
stantly to acknowledge, in places where they differ from his 
methods, that Gibbon’s concise summaries are, if verbally in- 
accurate, at least substantially correct.?* Gibbon has, in short, 
monopolised (as Freeman remarked) the historical learning of a 
whole age. He has done more. He has superseded a century 
of criticism. We read his History as he once read Hume’s— 
‘with mixed feelings of envy, delight and despair.’ We read it, 
as its author designed it, as monumentum aere perennius, as 


** [N.B.—As Messrs. Bury and Bohn have altered Gibbon’s enumeration of the 
Notes which Smith, Milman and all other editors have rightly preserved, to 
prevent confusion I shall cite the History by the enumeration observed in the 
original quartos. } 

1* T must take leave to remark how often I have noticed the inaccuracy of 
Gibbon’s egotism when he slides from the historian into the autobiographer. 

2° Hist. R. v. 338, cp. 312. 

1 #.g. the Treaty of Si(n)ganfu, which Voltaire railed at; c. xlvii. n. 108. 
Mr. Bury now allows Gibbon’s conjectural identification of the Hiong-nou with 
the Huns at c. xxvi. n. 27. 

22 #.g. Bury i. 55; Bohn v. 14. Cp. Milman’s and Guizot’s prefaces. 
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something in which genius wrought with opportunity to produce 
@ great and perfect work. 


It was at Rome, on the 15th of October 1764, as I sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were singing Vespers in 
the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the 
city first started in my mind... . 

I have presumed to mark the moment of conception. I shall now com- 
memorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on the day, or rather 
the night of the 27th of June 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen I took several turns in a berceau or covered walk 
of acacias which commands a prospect of the country, the lake and the 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all Nature was silent. I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy in the recovery of my freedom, and, 
perhaps, the establishment of my fame. 


The age in which Gibbon was born largely contributed to give 
direction to his pursuits and lastingly coloured the character of 
his studies. It was the age of Voltaire. France at that time 
gave law to the world of fashion, of politics and of literature. 
Atheism was so rife that Hume once found himself in a room at 
Paris the only philosopher who believed in the existence of a 
personal God. The ‘ Universal Dictionaries’ ** had been doing 
their work. English Deism conveyed through these fascinating 
channels was leading to the movement in France known as Le 
Cyclopédisme, which was in turn to branch off later into the 
Higher Criticism of Germany.** The first postulate of Deism, as 
initiated by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, had been that Reason (if 
only we knew all the facts) was the foe of Revelation ; in short, 
that a larger learning could explain away all mystery and all 
miracle. Omniscience at once became the foible of eighteenth- 
century infidelity. As in the case of Bacon, but with a different 
motive, it became the fashion to take all knowledge for one’s 
province. And with the design of overthrowing the Christian 
faith it had become a matter of principle to aim, like the youthful 
Erasmus, at compassing the entire round of learning. 

By his exile to Lausanne Gibbon was unconsciously drawn 
into the intellectual vortex of those awful times. In that con- 
genial soil the noxious seed sown by a Deist father and watered 
by the bad training of Oxford flowered to its fearful maturity. 


*3 For the competition in ‘ Universal Dictionaries’ at this time see Bayle’s 
Preface to his Dictionnaire Universel. 

** For the filiation of Deism read Shedd’s Hist. Chr. Doctrine, Bk. II. c. iv. ; 
Benn’s Hist. Engl. Rationalism, c. iii.; a masterly study in the Quart. Rev. July 
1864 (‘ Freethinking : Its History and Tendencies’); a popular sketch in Dr. 
A. Plummer’s Ch. of Engl. in Eighteenth Century, c. iii., ‘Decadence and Deism’ ; 
and Stephen’s Horae Sabbaticae, ii. 281. Bayle traces Deism to the fifteenth 
century (Dictionnaire, art. ‘ Viret’). The whole controversy was concluded by 
Leland (Deistical Writers, 1755) and Bp. Butler’s Analogy (Huxley, Hume, p. 154). 
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It is this that gives to Gibbon’s epic narrative its painful charm, 
that invests what Mr. Bury calls ‘the immortal affectation of 
his unique style’ with a touch of the Titanic. Hence Gibbon’s 
defiance of the Christian faith was no mere episodical digression, 
as Mr. Bury seems to suppose. It was, as Byron discerned with 
the more accurate intuition of a poet, the battle once more of the 
giants against the gods. In the name of learning Gibbon threw 
down the challenge to Christendom. And as Voltaire was the 
ruling spirit of the new movement Gibbon was determined to 
rival even the versatility of a Voltaire : 


Historian, bard, philosopher combin’d, 
He multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of all talents. 25 


Already at the age of twenty-four Gibbon’s precocious mind was 
seized with some such colossal ideal. ‘I was ambitious,’ he tells 
us in his first published essay, ‘ of proving by my own example 
that all the faculties of the mind may be exercised and displayed 
by the study of ancient literature.’ 

The versatility of Gibbon is the despair of the specialist. He 
has picked the eyes of all learning and torn out the hearts of all 
the sciences. His Essays alone embrace every field of inquiry, 
from the probable population of ancient Rome to a probable iden- 
tification of the Man in the Iron Mask, from a discussion of the 
fables of the Greek historian Ctesias to that of the position of the 
meridional line and the supposed circumnavigation of Africa by 
the ancients. In respect of his History Cardinal Newman, if not 
Mr. Hallam,”* claims Gibbon among the first of his ecclesiastical 
historians, Professors Bury and Margoliouth *’ place him among 
the first of writers on Ottoman history. Hooker could hardly so 
well have condensed the chapter on the Logos controversy nor 
painted so dramatically the portrait of Athanasius—‘ one of the 
passages of my History,’ says Gibbon, ‘ with which I am least 
dissatisfied.’** Of Gibbon’s remaining great portraits Newman 
has singled out for praise his treatment of Julian, Niebuhr that of 
Constantine. Gibbon’s chapter on Theodora has not been seriously 
shaken by the most recent criticism.”* The chapter on Roman law 
has been edited and annotated by Hugo and others as the text-book 
on the Continent. Bishop Stubbs allowed, with one slight modifica- 
tion ,°° Gibbon’s splendid account of the Germans. Professor Bury 
has remarked his admirable handling of the Crusades. Even to 


2° Childe Harold, III. stanzas cvi-vii. 

26 M. A. c. ix. pt. ii. sub ‘ Paulicians’ (iii. 463 n. ; 5th ed. 1829). 

27 Mahomet, Pref. (‘ Heroes of the Nations’ Series). 8 ¢, lvi. n. 83. 

7° Engl. Hist. Rev. xii. 2. Mr. Bury thinks otherwise. 

*° The change of manners between the times of Caesar and Tacitus. [But 
Bp. Stubbs is wrong.) 
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Gibbon’s rendering of the Byzantine texts most modern editors 
defer; while alone of eighteenth-century thinkers, with the 
exception of Burke, Gibbon predicted the rise of a Napoleon.™ 
Lastly, into one brief note ** Gibbon condensed with such effective 
wit and luminous accuracy all that could be urged against the 
spurious text of 1 John v. 7, that he revived research for Greek 
and Latin manuscripts among all the archives of Europe and led 
to a re-establishment of the New Testament text on its present 
footing.** 

Gibbon has somewhere boasted his lack of a first-hand 
acquaintance with the documents of ecclesiastical history. But 
Gibbon’s ignorance is of more value than other men’s learning. 
His Vindication of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of my 
History is a crushing refutation of the charges brought against 
his scholarship. He rejoices at every advantage obtained over 
his ecclesiastical antagonists. And of his principal assailant, a 
twenty-one-year-old Bachelor of Arts from Oxford, he slyly 
observes : 


There are more traces of a disingenuous mind in Mr. Davis than there 
are of an episcopal succession in the Epistle of Clemens. ** 


There was, perhaps, but one critic living with whom Gibbon 
did not trust himself to engage. He had jostled the Abbé de 
Mably at dinner upon Livy and the subject of Republics. 
Dr. Priestley he had offended by his correspondence on the subject 
of Dr. Priestley’s private version of Christianity. He had crossed 
swords with William Pitt on politics * and with Bishop Hurd on 
the Book of Daniel. He had roused the literary jealousy of Charles 
James Fox and apparently provoked that of Horace Walpole 
and Richard Porson. In Dr. Samuel Johnson, however, Gibbon 
secretly felt and feared all his life long an ‘ unforgiving enemy.’ 
Boswell records that these two not seldom met. But the prudent 
historian never failed to avoid a passage-at-arms with the nimble 
wit of his doughty antagonist. It is in a footnote of his History 
that Gibbon has since amply demonstrated what many had doubted 

5! Letters, ed. R. E. P. ii. 210. 33 c, xxxvii. n. 120. 

*3 Chas. Butler, Horae Bibl. ii. 280, 287. 

’¢ Even on this unpromising subject Gibbon has anticipated the universal 
verdict of modern times, which the Bp. of Birmingham’s restless ambition (Orders 
and Unity, 1909, Murray), pointed by some ‘ inexact scholarship,’ has vainly chal- 
lenged (see 7'imes ‘ Lit. Suppl.’ 18th of March 1910, Spectator for that week, and 
Churchman for March and April 1910). Dr. Gore’s private opinion of bishops is 
worth quoting. Employing the peculiar language of his school, Dr. Gore in sporting 
phrase gave the following advice in their ritual troubles to a certain Church 
Society : ‘ Let us squeeze the bishops to see how far we may jump!’ Messrs. Hatch, 
Harnack, Hort and Gwatkin have now taken (in Assyriological phrase) ‘ squeezes’ 
of the bishops of the first age. In Antioch and Asia Minor we can trace their 
memorials to the early second century, in Rome, Philippi, Corinth and Alexandria 
not farther than the third. 

*§ See Letters ii. 28 n. ed. R. E. Prothero. 
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and what Boswell denied—the superiority of his own critical 
learning.** 

The style of Gibbon is, like himself, artificial. It was the style 
of his age. Even Boswell and Johnson preferred the smell of the 
flambeaux at a playhouse to the rural scenes of Windsor. ‘ Le 
style,’ said the celebrated M. de Buffon, ‘ c’est l’homme méme.’ * 
Gibbon writes as he dressed and talked, always in livery—the 
livery of Versailles. The bag and sword, the snuff-box and wig, 
are never laid aside. A wit has said that Gibbon was the Roman 
Empire, and that he never could say Asia Minor.** ‘C’est le 
ton,’ said Madame du Deffand, ‘de nos beaux esprits, déclama- 
toire, oratoire. Il veut briller’ (he will always shine). But, 
adds M. Suard from later personal observation, ‘il n’entrainait 
jamais ’ (he never carried one away). 

And no wonder, if we but consider for one moment his habits 
of composition. It was always, he tells us, his practice to cast a 
long paragraph in a single mould, to try it by his ear and to deposit 
it in his memory before he put pen to paper. And the result is 
the following elegant description of the action of so ethereal an 
element as light ! 

(C. xi.] A machine was fixed on the walls of the city consisting of 
an hexagonal mirror of polished brass, with many and smaller polygons to 
receive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun ; and a consuming flame was 
darted to the distance, perhaps, of two hundred feet. 


This, of course, is ludicrous. It reads like a bald English trans- 
lation of a passage from some Dutch lexicon written in the Latin 
of the seventeenth century. The truth is that the cosmopolitan 
character of Gibbon’s learning has both made and marred his 
prose style. He seems sometimes to think in French and 
compose in Latin; but rarely lapses, as Porson complained, into - 
Saxon English.** His prose is a kind of compound perfume, the 
fine dust of a hundred libraries, the otto-of-roses of a thousand 


folios. 
Hence his unconscious plagiarisms are incessant. We have 
only room for a few examples that have struck us in the course 


*® ¢. Ixviii. n. 53. 

*? Guvres i. 30 (Furne, Paris, 1858 : ‘ Discours prononcé 4 |’ Académie frangaise 
le jour de sa réception’). 

** Bagehot, op. cit. 

** Thus he writes : ‘ subsisting a whole people’; ‘ represente’ (for ‘ presents’) ; 
‘ indifference’ for ‘no difference’; ‘ expressed a manly friendship to’; ‘a quarto 
was pronounced in 8. Mark’s library’; ‘ anticipate on’; ‘refuse myself to those 
events’; ‘ capitulate with’ (ed. Smith v. 12, 15, 29, 101, 254, n. 90; vii. 201; viii. 1, 
220). ‘To substitute to,’ ‘associated to the honours of the purple,’ ‘ remarkable 
by’ (cp. Milton, Samson Ag. 1389) are pure Latinisms. Gibbon’s syntax is some- 
times directed by his ear, as at iv. 172 1. 1, v. 2297. 3 (‘ were’ for ‘ was’), and 
18 n. 54 (‘are’ for ‘is’). Twice we get ‘Gregory of Nazianzen’ (which Dean 
Alford actually reproduces, Revelation, p. 216 ed. 1861), and even Mussulmen, 
despite the warning in the Preface ! 

Vou. I XVIII—No. 404 ¥y¥ 
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of perusal. From Plato’s Republic,*° where Socrates accuses the 
poets of Hynodpevor KdANOTOY apeTis pcOdv weOnv aidvov, Gibbon 
seems to have borrowed his sneer at the German tribes for 
‘imagining a gross paradise of immortal drunkenness.’“! The 
romances of Ossian and the Arabian Nights are more openly 
plundered in two places with a view to their contributing local 
colour with which to varnish the circumstances of Gibbon’s 
narrative.“* Thrice we meet with Addison’s famous phrase ‘ on 
classic ground,’** and once with Clarendon’s epithet for Cromwell, 
‘that bold bad man.’“* Sir Joshua’s sixth Discourse on the Arts 
has evidently yielded him, for the conclusion of his sixty-sixth 
chapter, a compact epitome of the fine arts. On one occasion he 
has in his Memoirs quietly transferred, without acknowledgment, 
and with scarcely the change of a single phrase, Clarendon’s 
masterly portrait of the immortal Chillingworth.“ Gibbon has 
more than once remarked his fondness for Milton. And his style 
everywhere betrays their affinity of genius. When Gibbon wrote : 
‘ The swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, overspread and 
darkened the face of the Christian world,’** was he not thinking 
of the Paradise Lost? 
As when the potent rod 

Of Amram’s son in Egypt’s evil day 

Wav’d round the coast upcalled a pitchy cloud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile— 

So numberless were those bad angels seen. ¢” 

Nothing, in short, comes amiss to his summarising genius. 
And rarely does he fail to improve his stolen hints. Let the 
reader judge. Mr. Hume in the first chapter of his English 
History had referred to the historians of Saxon times with cynical 
wit in the following manner : 

The dark industry of antiquaries, led by imaginary analogy of names or 
by uncertain traditions, would in vain attempt to pierce into that deep 
obscurity which covers the remote history of nations. 


This is English. Notice how this can be transformed into 


Gibbonese : 

[c. ix.] The last century abounded with antiquarians (sic) of profound 
learning but easy faith, who by the dim light of legends and traditions, of 
*° ii. 263 pv. ed. St. 41 c, ix. * cc. i. n. 12; li. n. 199. 

* ce. li. n. 177; lv. opp. n. 15; Ixi. “ c, xxviii. opp. n. 48 in prim. 

“5 Clarendon’s Life by himself, i. 64 (Clarendon Press, Oxon). Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, in his edition of the ‘ Memoirs,’ has traced one puzzling metaphor to Dryden. 
To multiply his images and enrich his style Gibbon took lessons in the various 
physical sciences. Hence ‘ the anatomiet and chemist may sometimes,’ he remarks, 
‘track me in their snow.’ He owed the image to Dryden, who in treating of 
Ben Jonson wrote : ‘He was a learned plagiary of all [poets] : you may track him 


everywhere in their snow’ (Wks. xv. 300, ed. 1892). 
“© c. xx. sec. II. fin. “ Bk. I. 1. 338. 
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conjectures and etymologies conducted the great-grandchildren of Noah 
from the tower of Babel to the extremities of the globe. 


Let us take one more example. Gibbon has defined history as 
being ‘ indeed little more than the register of the crimes, follies 
and misfortunes of mankind.’** Can we doubt that Gibbon’s 
wondrous memory ** had unconsciously retained part of a passage 
which his searching eye had scanned in Jortin’s Remarks upon 
Ecclesiastical History? °° 


History is for the most part a register of the follies, the vices and the 
quarrels of those who have made a figure in the world. 


Yet no one will dispute the style of this great author who has 
taken warning from the forty-fifth note to his eighteenth chapter : 
‘Those who take the same trouble may acquire a right of criticising 
my narrative.’ 


That narrative was designed to embrace no less than ‘ the 
history, chronology, and geography of the ancient and modern 
world ’—in short, to ‘ bridge two eras.’ As for the trouble taken, 
Gibbon has recorded in his Memoirs the care with which he 
shaped the great work of his life : 


I began gradually to advance from the wish to the hope, from the hope 
to the design, from the design to the execution of my historical work, of 
whose limits and extent I had as yet a very inadequate notion. The 
classics as low as Tacitus, the younger Pliny and Juvenal were my old and 
familiar companions. I insensibly plunged into the ocean of the Augustan 
History ; and in the descending series I investigated, with my pen almost 
always in my hand, the original records, both Greek and Latin, from Dion 
Cassius to Ammianus Marcellinus, from the reign of Trajan to the last 
age of the Western Caesars. The subsidiary rays of metals and inscrip- 
tions, of geography and chronology, were thrown on their proper objects ; 
and I applied the collections of Tillemont, whose inimitable accuracy almost 
assumes the character of genius, to fix and arrange within my reach the 
loose and scattered atoms of historical information. Through the darkness 
of the Middle Ages I explored my way in the Annals and Antiquities of 
Italy of the learned Muratori and diligently compared them with the 
parallel or transverse lines of Sigonius and Maffei, of Baronius and Pagi, 
till I almost grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth century without 
suspecting that this final chapter must be attained by the labour of six 
quartos and twenty years. 


“* c. iii. under ‘ Character and Reign of Pius.’ 

“* One instance of Gibbon’s memory may prove interesting and may be told in 
his own words : ‘ The ode which Voltaire composed on his first arrival on the banks 
of the Leman Lake, O Maison d’Aristippe . . . had been imparted as a secret. A 
friend allowed me to read it twice : I knew it by heart. And as my discretion was 
not equal to my memory the author was soon displeased by the circulation of a 
copy. In writing this trivial anecdote I wished to observe whether my memory 
{during the interval of thirty-two years] was impaired, and I have the comfort of 
finding that every line of the poem is still engraved in fresh and indelible characters’ 
(Autobiography apud ‘ Memoirs’). 

5° ii. 338. 
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Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem! The vast period 
of nearly thirteen centuries covered by Gibbon’s narrative attains 
under the master-hand of this ‘historical artist’ a remarkable unity. 
It is Gibbon’s marvellous dramatic sense that alone could have 
welded to a harmonious whole the rebellious atoms of such a vast 
and various theme. Disdaining the system of a merely chrono- 
logical sequence and keeping Rome ever in the centre of his pano- 
rama he pursues the method of grouping by races and countries ; 
while on every topic that might excite our interest or attention in 
the grand march-past of the nations he empties the contents of all 
his reading with that steady, selective judgment so peculiarly his 
own, and at the same time embodies in the ‘ quiet transpiercing 
wit ’ of his footnotes (the phrase is Carlyle’s) the net result of the 
latest researches of science. As Sir Archibald Alison in his Essay 
on M. Michelet’s History of France has justly pointed out, there is 
in truth only one really great style in history as there is in poetry, 
painting or music. The composition of Gibbon is directed by 
the same principles as the sunsets of Claude ! 


‘ Igneus est olli vigor et coelestis origo.’ *} 


The plot of the story may not be unfamiliar to the reader. The 
genius of Augustus long ruled in Rome. At any rate, as Gibbon 
says, ‘the form’ of things ‘ was still the same,’ though ‘ its ani- 
mating health and vigour were fled.’ ** In process of time the 
Senate had become the tool of the Emperors, the Emperors of the 
Pretorian Guards ; the Guards, in turn, of the Pannonian legions. 
Thrice the seat of Empire was changed—to Nicomedia, Milan, and 
Constantinople. In the year 193 the Empire was put up for 
auction to the highest bidder. Ere long slaves, provincials, even 
foreign peasants, aspired to the honours of Imperial power—‘ that 
august but dangerous office.’ From time to time we see three, 
four, and even six emperors contending for the highest purple. 
At length, in the year 476, Odoacer, ‘a bold barbarian,’ ascends 
the throne and ‘ extinguishes the Western Empire.’ 

Not till this point is almost reached—not, that is to say, till 
late in the fourth century—does Gibbon hint at the existence of 


5} Verg. A. vi. 7. M. Ste.-Beuve has denied to Gibbon what I must deny to 
M. Ste.-Beuve himself—the praise of original genius. M. Guizot also refused 
him the gifts of literary enthusiasm and ‘intellectual fermentation.’ Gibbon’s 
noble mind was far from unromantic. Before fixing on the Decline and Fall he 
revolved successively the histories of Charles VIII. of France, the Black Prince, 
Henry V., Titus, Sir Philip Sidney, Montrose, the Crusades, the Medicis, the 
Barons’ Wars, the republic of Switzerland and Sir Walter Ralegh. 

52 Cp. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s Hist. Hng. under the Tudors, p. 100 (3rd ed. 
Methuen) : ‘The Tudors retained the forms but altered the significance of our 
Parliamentary institutions.’ Mr. Trevelyan is great-nephew to Lord Macaulay, 
whose name he bears and whose pre-eminence he is ambitious to rival. Macte tua 
virtute, puer .. . Tu Marcellus eris. 
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Christianity. The design is as well calculated to secure the 
necessary effect as the motive is mean. But we proceed. 

Gibbon has treated with consummate skill and sympathy the 
barbarian side of the picture. His glowing pencil dipped in the 
gorgeous colours of the Orient emulates Aeschylus and Milton“ 
in his tableaux of the moving masses of mankind hastening like 
eagles to the prey of a declining empire. We seem to see the 
outline of the Roman imperium recede before the onward march 
of the invaders. We seem to hear the footfall of the various 
hordes flocking in on every side and distinguished only by the 
standard of their respective leaders. Alas, ‘ the dangerous wealth 
and weakness of the Empire has been revealed to the world!’ 
On they come—the Goths, the Franks, the Scythians, and the 
Saxons, ‘that celebrated name in which we have a dear and 
domestic interest.’ Next comes Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
followed by Attila leading his Huns. Then come the Vandals of 
Genseric and the Ostrogoths of Theodoric. These give place in 
turn to the hosts of Mahomet’s Moslems followed by the Moguls 
of Tamerlane. Wave on wave they dash in headlong assault 
upon the once impregnable fortress of the Eternal City, till at 
length, in the year 1453, the rpveuyia, or final breaker, washes over 
the steep of Constantinople or Second Rome ; and with the capture 
of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks the long night of the 
Middle Ages—‘ten centuries of anarchy and ignorance ’ **— 
comes to an end. 

The very sound of the Middle Ages recalls to the Christian ear 
the distant triumphs and decay of the early Church. We must 
glance in a third article at Gibbon’s handling of that pleasing 


awful subject. 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 


5? Aesch. P.V. 407-36, ed. Herm. ; Milton, P.Z. i. 351 sq. 
5 c, xxxviii. For the barbarian onrush read and enjoy Robertson’s Charles V., 
sec. 1, and Hallam’s Middle Ages, c. iii. 


(To be concluded.) 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, AND EUGENICS 


In this paper it is proposed to discuss, with due brevity, the 
theories of Marriage and Divorce which during Christian times 
have prevailed in England, and the modifications of the existing 
law on those subjects which we may expect in the near future. 
These modifications will be brought about (1) by the advance 
made in biological science, (2) by the spread of truer conceptions 
of the responsibilities of parenthood. No attempt will here be 
made to discuss either the ceremonies or the property incidents 
of marriage, which have varied as nationality and custom have 
varied. To do so would require a volume. On the other hand, 
the ‘ theories’ of marriage are neither numerous nor perplexing. 
To the present writer, indeed, there appear to be only three: 
First, the theory that marriage is a Sacrament, and on that account 
indissoluble ; secondly, the theory that marriage is a civil contract 
dissoluble at the instance of either party by reason of certain 
acts or defaults of the other party; thirdly, the Eugenic theory 
that, since marriage is an institution for (among other things) 
the continuance of the human race, it should be subject to regula- 
tion by the community which must be either helped or hindered 
in its progress by the children that are born into it. 


I 


To enable us to gauge aright the value of the sacramental 
theory of marriage it is necessary to recall the history of the 
Canon law, which, prior to the Reformation, was binding on 
clergy and laity alike throughout Western Europe. 

The Canon law consists of rules made from time to time by 
the Christian Church to regulate its own internal administration 
and its relations to the secular powers. It is derived from several 
sources. The earliest part of it was ‘The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions,’ reduced to a formal shape in the third century. In the 
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fifth century appeared a collection of the letters of advice received 
by the Bishops of the West from their chief Bishop, the Pope of 
Rome. These letters were styled ‘The Decretals.’ In the sixth 
century another set of Church ordinances was issued as a whole 
under the title of ‘ The Apostolic Canons.’ These Constitutions, 
letters of advice, and Canons were binding on the entire Christian 
Church until the happening of the disruptive event to be next 
mentioned. 

In the middle of the eleventh century the Eastern Church 
separated from the Western, and thereafter each Church had its 
own code of laws. In the twelfth century the ordinances binding 
on the Western Church were catalogued and arranged by the 
Bishop of the ancient city of Chartres. This collection was subse- 
quently revised after the model of ‘ Justinian’s Pandects,’ and 
was distributed into books or parts by Gratian, a Benedictine 
monk. The first book, called ‘ Gratian’s Decree,’ embodied the 
formal resolutions on doctrine and discipline of the General 
Councils of the Church from the fourth century onwards. The 
second book, called ‘ The Decretals,’ brought up to date the Papal 
letters of advice, the earlier of which had furnished the material 
of the ‘ Apostolic Canons.’ The third book, ‘ The Extravagants 
of John XXII. and other Popes,’ consisted of miscellaneous 
matters not dealt with in the preceding books. The whole work, 
with later additions, formed, and still forms, the body of the 
Canon law (Corpus Juris Canonici), from which in the sixteenth 
century the Protestant reformers of Western Europe (including, 
of course, Great Britain) succeeded, not without human sacrifices, 
in shaking themselves free. 

The staple—so to say—of the Canon law was the resolutions 
or decrees of the General Councils of the Church. Of these 
Councils Dean Milman, in his History of Latin Christianity, 
speaks in disparaging terms. He characterises them as ‘an un- 
attractive feature of Christianity’ by reason of ‘the violence, 
injustice and subservience to authority’ too often displayed in 
them. Certainly they were quite unsuited to legislate on mar- 
riage, for of the persons attending and voting at them the great 
majority were not only unmarried, but were pledged by solemn 
vows to lifelong celibacy. Moreover, in the times when these 
Councils assembled the cardinal Christian virtue was not charity 
but chastity. The business of the saint was, as Mr. Lecky says, 
‘to eradicate a natural appetite in order to attain a condition 
which was emphatically abnormal.’ Here is one illustration. 
St. Jerome, in the fourth century, commenting on the story of 
the Flood, gravely informed his followers that the ‘ clean animals,’ 
which entered the ark in sevens, typified unmarried folk, and the 
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‘ unclean animals ’ which entered the ark in pairs typified married 
folk. He adds, with a stroke of unconscious humour, that the 
number of the unclean animals was limited to a single pair 
of each kind with the object of making it impossible for either 
member of the pair to perpetrate a second marriage. 

The ante-medieval theologians were great adepts at wresting 
texts of Scripture from their obvious meaning in order to bolster 
up their own special views, but they did not rely on Scripture 
alone. When that failed them they fell back on unverifiable 
Church tradition. For instance, being unable to get over the fact 
that St. Peter was a married man, they alleged it to be a Church 
tradition that he as well as the other married Apostles renounced, 
after their conversion, those marital relations which before their 
conversion they considered to be an ‘inseparable accident’ of 
conjugal life. 

No trace of the sacramental theory of marriage is to be found 
in the first two centuries. The theory only emerged in the third 
century, and was not formally and finally accepted as a tenet of 
Catholic faith until a sitting of the Council of Trent, which in 
the second half of the sixteenth century issued the following 
decree : 


If anyone shall say that the Church errs in teaching, according to the 
doctrines of the Apostles and Evangelists, that the bond of matrimony cannot 
be dissolved on account of the adultery of either party, and that neither, 
not even the innocent who has given no cause for the separation, can, while 
the other survives, contract a second marriage, and that adultery is com- 
mitted by the husband who divorces his wife and marries another, and by 
the wife who divorces her husband and marries another, such an one shall be 
ACCURSED. 


In the Latin Catechism issued by Pope Pius the Fifth pursuant 
to an order of this same Council (an English translation appeared 
in 1839) is to be found an exposition of the above tenet along 
with some remarkable details. The faithful are there informed 
not only that marriage is a Sacrament, but that our first parents 
were well and truly married in the Garden of Eden before they 
fell, ‘ prior to which event, according to the Holy Fathers, no 
consummation took place.’ The authors of the Catechism were 
apparently of opinion that such consummation was part of ‘ the 
fall,’ occasioned by the weakness of human nature. If this were 
so, it seems to follow logically that the original intention of the 
Creator must have been to bring humanity to a full stop after it 
had run for two lives, and that this intention was frustrated by 
the folly of a woman who succumbed to a beguiling serpent. 
However, in a later passage, quite inconsistent with the earlier 
one, we read that marriage was instituted ‘ at the beginning ’ for 
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the express purpose of avoiding the extinction of humanity, and 
was subsequently elevated to the dignity of a Sacrament ‘ for 
the procreation (sic) and education of a people in the religion 
and worship of the true God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 
A catechumen of to-day who accepts this teaching must either 
have insufficient brains or marvellous credulity. 

As men became more enlightened, the doctrine of the Church 
that marriage was indissoluble gave serious offence to the laity. 
Accordingly the advisers of the Pope, perceiving that its rigour 
must be relaxed, set about to devise ‘emergency exits’ without 
sacrificing Church principles. Their device took this form. 
They declared that marriages, although they could not be 
dissolved, might be annulled ab initio for sufficient causes, and 
that what were sufficient causes it was for the Church to deter- 
mine. Differences of religion, a former marriage, a vow of 
chastity, taking holy orders, were all held to be ‘ impedimenta 
dirimentia ’—a term which served to cover, as the late Bishop 
Creighton remarked, ‘a subterranean labyrinth of subterfuges.’ 

But the astute ecclesiastics went still further. Availing them- 
selves of a passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel—‘ they twain shall 
be one flesh ’—they broke through the barrier between affinity 
and consanguinity, and declared that unless a dispensation from 
the Pope was obtained—and, it may be presumed, duly paid for— 
one spouse could not marry the kin of another spouse if the kin- 
ship was within the fifth degree. Our civil Courts have been 
reproached for admitting untrue ‘ legal fictions ’ in order to further 
the administration of justice ; but, in audacity, the fictions of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts beat the fictions of the civil law hollow. 


II 


The first severe blow dealt by the secular arm to the sacra- 
mental theory of marriage took the form of dissolution by private 
Act of Parliament. This experiment was tried shortly after the 
Reformation, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, but was stopped by the 
Star Chamber. It was revived not long afterwards, when the Star 
Chamber itself was stopped. Private Acts, however, were ex- 
pensive luxuries, and before they could be obtained several pre- 
liminaries had to be gone through. The procedure was caustically, 
but correctly, explained by an eminent early Victorian judge when 
passing sentence for bigamy on a man whose wife had deserted 
him for another man, taking with her as many of his goods and 
chattels as she and her lover could lay their hands on. Mr. 
Justice Maule’s words, or rather the version of them that has 
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been handed down to us, are well known to all lawyers, but are 
worth repeating here. They were to the following effect : 


Prisoner at the bar, you have committed a grievous error. You should 
have gone to the Ecclesiastical Court and obtained a divorce a mensa et thoro. 
You should then have brought an action for damages against your wife’s 
seducer. He would probably not have been able to pay anything, whilst 
you would have had to bear your own costs of the action, which would have 
amounted perhaps to 1501. You should next have got a Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords and proved your case to the satisfaction of that House, 
This would have cost you 10001. Having taken successfully all these steps, 
you would have been able to marry again. You tell me you are a poor man 
and have not a thousand pence, but it is my duty to tell you that there is 
not one law for the rich and another for the poor. 

The sentence of the Court is that you be imprisoned for one day. The 
day will, according to legal custom, run from the commencement of the 
Assizes. I therefore order your immediate discharge. 


Abuses which survive serious argument are often found to 
yield to satire. Not long after this trial took place a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to review the law of divorce. Pursuant to 
recommendations made by that Commission the Divorce Act of 
1857 was passed. This Act set up a brand-new matrimonial 
tribunal from which relief could be had at a moderate cost on 
proof of certain specified matrimonial offences. 

The chief of these offences (when the husband is the appli- 
cant) is the adultery of his wife, and (when the wife is the 
applicant) the adultery of her husband—not, however, simple 
adultery on his part, but adultery coupled with cruelty, or with 
desertion for not less than two years. The only remedy of the 
wife for simple adultery of her husband was, and is, ‘ judicial 
separation,’ which does not confer the right to marry again. 

The working of the Act of 1857 and of the supplemental Act 
of 1895 is now, as is well known, being inquired into by another 
Royal Commission, which began its sittings last March under the 
chairmanship of Lord Gorell, formerly President of the ‘ Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice.’ 
The labours of this Commission not being yet concluded, it would 
be unbecoming in me to offer any criticism on the historical, 
statistical, or other evidence of fact already taken before 
it; but ‘opinions’ expressed by the eminent persons con- 
sulted may, as I conceive, be freely commented on. They show 
much divergence of view in regard to that same legal inequality 
between the sexes to which I have just called attention. Many 
of the witnesses condemn this inequality as both immoral and 
unjust. With this condemnation I cannot agree. For, in the 
first place, complete matrimonial equality is impossible, Nature 
having otherwise ordained. Husbands do not take their turn in 
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child-bearing—it might be well if some of them did, for they 
would then realise in their own persons the sufferings which their 
wives, often unwilling victims, have to undergo. In the next 
place, in 99 cases out of 100, the consequences are not the same, 
and, in the eye of the law, consequences must always count. 

Moreover, the argument for equalisation implies that the 
circumstances of adultery, as distinguished from the act itself, 
are always alike. This is to make the same mistake as was 
made by the Code Napoléon, and, until recently, by our 
own criminal administration, according to both of which the same 
measure of punishment was, as a rule, meted out to all crimes 
falling within the same category, with very little regard to the 
character of the criminal. In England we have ‘changed all 
that,’ and in France, too, there has been a great improvement. 
Thanks in part to Professor Saleilles’ L’Individualisation de la 
Peine, which appeared in 1898, the principle of fitting the punish- 
ment to the criminal rather than to the crime has during the last 
few years been largely acted on in the French courts. The fre- 
quent awards of ‘ Borstal sentences’ to males between eighteen 
and twenty-five are corresponding examples at home. 

I am aware that in Scotland and many Continental countries 
the right to a divorce where there has been a sexual lapse is equal 
as between the sexes, but one would like to know in how many 
instances a wife has there sued for divorce on the ground of 
isolated, or (as Lord Mersey phrased it) ‘ accidental’ adultery. 
One would also like to know whether the actual instances that 
have occurred have not been cases of collusion—that is to say, 
both parties have desired divorce on grounds not disclosed to the 
Court, and adultery by the husband has been admitted, or not 
denied, by him, in order to give the Court jurisdiction to decree 
a dissolution. 

No; the weak feature of our existing law, and one that gives 
to the injured wife just cause of complaint, is that no such dis- 
tinction is made in our Divorce Court between the simple and 
the aggravated adultery of the husband as is made in our criminal 
courts between ‘common’ and ‘aggravated’ assault. The 
adultery may have been committed in circumstances of indignity 
to the wife; it may have been so promiscuous and persistent as 
to imply deep moral degradation ; or it may have been so focussed 
and concentrated upon a particular individual as plainly to indi- 
cate to the wife tat her husband’s love has gone elsewhere. Yet 
in all these cases the wife’s only remedy is ‘ judicial separation,’ 
which enables her to keep him at a distance, but does not carry 
with it her freedom. It is a grievous hardship to a young and 
innocent wife to be tied fast to an irreclaimable libertine whom 
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she despises and probably hates, but who is careful not to 
commit any other matrimonial offence which would entitle her to 
a complete release. 

The hardship which a wife, wedded to an unfaithful partner, 
may have to suffer under the existing law is great; but greater 
still is the hardship of the husband whose wife’s irritable and 
irritating temper without positive violence, whose incorrigible 
extravagance or constant groundless jealousy, makes his home 
unbearable and destroys his peace of mind. The wife is in such 
cases morally cruel, but, her cruelty not amounting to ‘legal 
cruelty,’ her husband has no remedy, not even that of judicial 
separation. Lord Stowell, in a famous case, defined ‘legal 
cruelty ’ as ‘a reasonable apprehension of bodily hurt,’ and he 
explained that by ‘reasonable’ he meant ‘ not arising from an 
exquisite and diseased sensibility of mind. ‘Petty vexations 
applied to such a constitution of mind may,’ he said, ‘ in time wear 
out the animal machine, but still they are not cases for legal 
relief. People must relieve themselves as well as they can by 
prudent resistance, by calling in the succours of religion and the 
consolation of friends.’ This definition of ‘ legal cruelty,’ given 
more than a century ago, was confirmed, or, at all events, not 
dissented from, by the House of Lords in the case of Russell v. 
Russell, decided in 1897. It is high time that the definition 
was extended so as to cover the cases just referred to and bring 
them within the jurisdiction of the Court of Divorce. I do not 
forget the saying that ‘hard cases make bad law ’—a saying 
often misapplied. To judges and magistrates, who have to 
administer the law as they find it, the saying serves as a caution 
against misinterpreting the law, but it has no application to the 
Legislature. For the Legislature can by amending the law get 
rid of ‘ hard cases,’ or, at any rate, reduce them to a minimum. 


III 


I now pass on to contrast the Church of England’s official view 
of marriage and divorce with the view of the School of Eugenics. 
But first a few words on the English Marriage Service. 

This Service is undoubtedly a fine specimen of stately, musical 
English prose, but, reflecting, as it does in parts, the Tridentine 
Catechism, much of it is sadly out of date. Its references to the 
Book of Genesis are particularly unfortunate. Sarah, the wife— 
and, strange to say, the half-sister—of Abraham, was not precisely 
the sort of woman one would select for an example at the present 
day. To begin with, she was, we are told, ninety years old before 
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she gave birth to a child. Her prolonged barrenness naturally 
caused deep disappointment to herself and her husband, for 
Abraham had great possessions. At last she took a step which 
could only have been taken in a land where polygamy was rife and 
tolerated. She suggested to Abraham that he should make a con- 
cubine of her own personal attendant, Hagar, and he seems to 
have agreed as a matter of course. As soon, however, as Hagar 
had done her part and ‘ raised up seed to Abraham,’ Sarah, in a 
fit of furious jealousy, drove her and her babe out into the wilder- 
ness to perish. It is a touching picture, that of the young mother 
sitting by a ‘ fountain of water’ with an ‘ angel of the Lord ’ con- 
soling her. But the only moral to be drawn from the narrative is 
that wives may be very unreasonable, and also terribly unjust. To 
which of the newly married couple, both of whom are supposed 
to know their Bible, is this warning to-day addressed? To the 
bridegroom or to the bride? Perhaps to both, since jealousy as a 
disturbing factor in conjugal life is not the monopoly of either sex. 

Again, in this same Service the marrying pair are exhorted to 
‘ live faithfully together as did Isaac and Rebecca.’ But Rebecca 
was anything but a model wife. She practised a heartless decep- 
tion on her husband when his eyes were dim with age, thereby 
fraudulently depriving her elder son of his father’s blessing because 
she preferred her younger son. There seems to have been nothing 
against Esau, for when he sold his birthright he was ‘ at the point 
to die.’ When Isaac asked for venison he hastened to procure 
it by starting on a hunting expedition. It shocks the lay, unpre- 
judiced mind to read that Rebecca carried out her treacherous plot 
while her eldest born was thus discharging a ‘ pious ’ duty. 

It will, perhaps, be said in defence that these old-world allu- 
sions are harmless because no one attends to them—that the prin- 
cipals are dazed by their new positions, that their female relations 
and friends are busy examining each other’s ‘ frocks,’ and that the 
men, having no corresponding distraction, are too bored to listen. 
But what a grand opportunity is lost for a live oral address, such 
as I once heard delivered in the chapel attached to a monastery 
in the South of Europe, setting forth the responsibilities of the 
married state, or (if this is asking too much) for calling in aid one 
of those effective long pauses whose silence is more eloquent than 
spoken words! What, anyway, is the use of telling a twentieth- 
century young woman that she is ‘to be subject to her husband 
as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him ‘‘lord’’’? She has no 
intention of doing anything of the kind, and, if she had, the 
manners of her circle would soon induce her to alter her mind. 

One other point. This Service begins by informing the 
bride and bridegroom that marriage was ‘ordained’ for three 
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purposes : (1) For the procreation of children (this for brides of 
all ages) ; (2) for a remedy against sexual sin; (3) for the mutual 
society, help, and comfort the one spouse ought to have of the 
other both in prosperity and adversity. Admirably conceived, 
admirably expressed, but surely the order of the purposes is 
wrong, and the first and the third ought to have been transposed, 
Many of the happiest and most successful marriages have been 
childless. On the other hand, many that have been fruitful have 
been made miserable because the mental or bodily condition of 
the children has been such that it would have been better if these 
children had never been born. The official Church takes no note 
of these things. It blesses indiscriminately the union of every 
couple that asks for its blessing, provided only that the necessary 
notices have been given and that there is no evidence of any such 
‘lawful impediment’ as is indicated in the ‘ Table of Kindred 
and Affinity ’ printed at the end of the Prayer-book. 

The work which the Church fails to do—is perhaps incom- 
petent to do—is left to be done by Eugenics. With an eye both 
to domestic happiness and to the progress of humanity, Eugenics 
urges the importance of ‘ right selection ’ before marriage, holding 
that without such selection the vows of love and fidelity exchanged 
at the altar may, and probably will, turn out to be a mockery. 
For the same reason Eugenists protest against the giving in mar- 
riage of young women by their parents and guardians with a view 
to secure what is vulgarly called ‘a good match.’ A really ‘ good 
match ’ requires not only mutual love, but common or reciprocal 
interests in life; that is to say, either that both parties should 
be interested in the same things, or, better still, that each should 
be interested in the ‘things’ of the other while cultivating 
separate interests of his or her own. This is the key to that 
intimate association and friendship which stands the test of time. 
This it is, when there are added to it the ‘things of the Spirit,’ 
that makes a happy home. Eugenics, although it primarily 
means, as everyone knows, ‘ good breeding,’ also includes good 
environment. It therefore lays very great stress on the happiness 
of the home, for happy homes make happy children, and happy 
children have far better chance than unhappy children of growing 
into good and useful citizens. 

When—as, alas! not infrequently happens—parents, though 
continuing to live under the same roof, have become estranged from 
each other, owing, it may be, not so much to any definite fault 
on either side as to differences of temperaments and tastes, which, 
widening with the years, have little by little riven them asunder— 
then the children, with their extraordinary intuition, quickly 
become aware of the fact. They feel it before they are conscious 
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of perceiving it. Far better for them had their parents agreed 
to part than that, without any intention to do so, they should 
reveal the secret of their unhappiness, or, from purely worldly 
considerations, live artificial, make-believe lives in order to ‘ keep 
up appearances.’ How often does the acute, confidential lawyer, 
called in to unravel some matrimonial tangle of ‘the classes,’ 
make the following appeal to wife or husband, ‘ For the sake of 
the children try again’! And when his advice is followed the 
veteran expert rejoices that at least on that occasion he did 
‘as good work.’ Yet in cases of ascertained, deep-rooted incom- 
patibility it may well be that the plea ‘ for the sake of the children’ 
is really one of the most cogent arguments for separation—a 
separation which shall be voluntary and have in it nothing of 
anger, nothing of after-bitterness. For the persons who act on 
the advice so given may, it is true, remain together for a time, 
ostensibly united, but in fact more disunited than before, fondly 
imagining the while that the children ‘ know nothing,’ whereas 
these same children have fully grasped the situation, are possibly 
sitting in the seat of judgment, or else, with hidden flame in 
their hearts, taking sides with one parent against the other. A 
frank avowal of life’s actualities is a hundred times better than 
covert or half-suppressed discord like this. And so it is in dealing 
with the young in all matters that concern the relations between 
the sexes. Parental sincerity is like opening the windows and 
admitting fresh air into the house. Parental insincerity is like 
closing the windows and pulling down the blinds. Then, as every 
schoolboy and many a schoolgirl knows, the air within the 
darkened chamber—not only the air that feeds the lungs, but 
also the air that feeds the thoughts—soon becomes charged 
with poison.* 

But in the interests both of the children and of the community 
Eugenics goes further still. It insists that, so far as possible, 
the marrying parties should come of sound ‘and healthy stocks. 
It holds that what (among other things) distinguishes man from 
the lower animals is that he is a responsible being to whom have 
been made known those physiological truths which enable him to 
elevate his kind. Without elevation—degeneracy and death. For 
the world never stands still. More nations have perished by 
internal decay than by defeat in open war. 

One half of Eugenic teaching is, accordingly, concerned with 
the production of the fit; the other half with the elimination of 


? In Austria the Courts grant divorce to Protestants, and in Sweden and 
Switzerland to the population at large, for incompatibility amounting to 
insuperable aversion, after there has been separation for a time and attempts at 
reconciliation have failed. 
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the unfit. By fitness or unfitness are here meant the presence 
or absence of that amount of health, intelligence, and aptitude 
for moral training which goes to make up civic worth and use- 
fulness. These two halves are complementary to each other, since 
selection implies rejection. The first half is called Positive or 
Constructive Eugenics, and its earliest exponent was Sir Francis 
Galton in his Hereditary Genius (1869) and Natural Inheritance 
(1889). It justifies its name by teaching one generation to be at 
once the architect and the builder of the next, using the best 
available materials. The second half is called Negative or Re- 
strictive Eugenics. It teaches the restriction, or restraint, of 
marriage whenever and wherever the materials to hand are so 
inferior that they ought not to be used at all. 

It follows from these definitions that, according to Eugenics, 
marriage and divorce come under the same moral law. Just as 
there are marriages which, in the interests of the race, ought not 
to take place, so there are marriages (examples will be given 
presently) which, having taken place, ought, in the interests of 
the race, to be dissolved. The doctrine that, once it has been 
solemnised by the Church, marriage is indissoluble, appears to 
the Eugenist to be, even on biblical principles, irreligious because 
inimical to the welfare of humanity, since man ‘ having been made 
in the image of God,’ humanity is of all Divine institutions by far 
the best and the highest. 

The present is not the occasion for presenting even a bare 
outline of the biological and biometrical researches on which 
Eugenics rests. Those who would master this knowledge should 
study the writings of Francis Galton, August Weismann, J. A. 
Thomson, R. H. Lock, Karl Pearson, Archdall Reid, Alfred 
Ploetz, and others. I do not say that all these authorities are 
agreed. They are not. But there is enough agreement between 
them to establish this proposition—that insanity, feebleminded- 
ness, syphilis, tuberculosis, and many other diseases (including 
eye-defects) are inherited in the same way and to the same extent 
as are stature, ability, and eye-colour. Direct transmission from 
parent to child in the sense in which a letter is transmitted through 
the post there, of course, is not, for disease, whether mental or 
bodily, is not a material thing. It is a process which runs its 
course in some part of the human frame. Tuberculosis and 
syphilis offer as good an illustration as we could desire. Both are 
due to specific microbes, but the microbes themselves are not 
transmitted, for the simple reason that it is the germ-cell that 
carries the heritable factors, and the microbe cannot form part of 
the organisation of a germ-cell. What is inherited in each case 
is, as Thomson points out, a predisposition to caseous degeneration 
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of tissues and a vulnerability to the very kind of microbe which 
first invaded the parent, should such microbe at a critical moment 
attack the child or the full-grown man. This degeneration or 
vulnerability may not manifest itself till late in life, or until 
the second or third generation, the prior generation having been 
passed over. tt 

In the above enumeration of heritable ‘defects’ I have 
purposely left out ‘ habitual drunkenness ’ or ‘ alcoholism,’ about 
which a controversy has for some months past been going on in 
the Times and elsewhere. Let us see how that controversy stands. 
I will begin by citing the testimony of Dr. Sullivan, a high 
medical authority, who has written a treatise on ‘ Alcoholism.’ 
He tells us that in many defective nervous developments of 
humanity parental alcoholism exercises a causal influence on off- 
spring. In epilepsy such influence has, he says, been noted by one 
careful observer in 21 per cent. of the cases, by another in 98 per 
cent., by a third in 20.2 per cent. In idiocy it has been traced 
to the father in 471 cases, to the mother in 84 cases, and to 
both parents in 65 cases out of 1000. In 150 idiots and im- 
beciles whose family history was investigated by a well-known 
mental pathologist, Dr. Tredgold, it was found present in 46.5 per 
cent. of the cases, usually in association with insanity or other 
neuropathic conditions. In prostitutes it has been found in 82 per 
cent., and in juvenile criminals of weak intellect in 42 per cent. 
Has this record of facts been displaced by the now famous 
‘Memoir ’ lately issued from the Galton Laboratory and based on 
the examination of certain children attending elementary schools 
in Edinburgh and Manchester? I do not think it has. One would 
not expect traces of the ‘alcohol taint’ to be discoverable 
in a child of tender years; in fact, its non-appearance in such 
children proves nothing. What we want to know, and what the 
Memoir, limited as it was in its scope, does not tell us, is whether 
the tendency to excessive drinking is more strongly manifested in 
adult life when the parent was a drunkard than when the parent 
was not a drunkard. 

Let me put the problem, as I have done once before, in a 
slightly different form. Given a man or woman of intemperate 
habit, what will be the effect on the possible children if he or she 
marries? Is there any risk of a predisposition to drink being com- 
municated to the next generation? Answer: There is such a 
risk, and the risk is proportional to the degree in which alcoholic 
excess has become an indispensable factor of the daily life of the 
parent. For alcohol may by its continued use work like a poison 
in the system even when it is not a poison to start with. If the 
alcohol has been allowed to penetrate so deeply as to affect the 
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germ cells as well as the somatic cells of the parent, then it is 
almost certain that the children will be affected also. There 
will be transmitted to them a constitutional weakness which will 
sooner or later express itself in some form of degeneracy, although 
in what particular form we may be unable to predict. 

The Eugenic position with regard to all the above defects is 
(I repeat) that when before marriage any of these defects is known 
to be present in either of the parties, the marriage ought not to 
take place, and that if it has taken place and the wife is not past 
child-bearing it ought to be dissoluble at the instance of the un- 
tainted, unblemished party. Hence, too, it follows that a husband 
or wife who is divorced on any of the above grounds should be 
debarred from marrying again, otherwise the mischief, instead of 
being extinguished (so far as it can be extinguished by law), might 
break out afresh in a new quarter. 

It will be observed that I say the marriage should be dissoluble, 
not that the parties should be entitled to a judicial separation 
only—and for this plain reason. It is monstrously unfair that a 
healthy, and perhaps young, woman—and the same, mutatis 
mutandis, holds good of a man—should be condemned—it may 
be for life—to involuntary celibacy for having ill-selected her 
partner or (as often happens) for her partner having been ill- 
selected for her. 

Here, however, a distinction must be made between different 
strata of society, between what are called ‘ the classes’ and what 
are called ‘the masses.’ Under the Act of 1895 (referred to 
already) power is given to stipendiary and other magistrates to 
make an order for separation against deserting or brutal husbands. 
These orders appear to me to stand on a different footing from 
orders for judicial separation pronounced in the Divorce Court. 
A wife cannot apply for a magisterial separation order unless she 
is living apart from her husband, and her main object usually is 
to obtain maintenance for herself and her young children out of 
her husband’s weekly wages. She does not in most cases wish 
for a divorce in order to be able to marry again. Of matrimony, 
indeed, she has already had too much. But here, too, she ought 
to have the option after, say, twelve months of separation, to 
convert her protection order into an order for divorce. She may 
have an opportunity of making a fresh start in life by a worthy 
marriage, and, if she desires to be free, why (except on the sacra- 
mental theory) is she to be held bound when all the three purposes 
of marriage have, in her case, been frustrated? It is, I know, 
said that the husband, at all events, should remain bound as a 
punishment for his misconduct, and that the innocent wife cannot 
therefore be freed. But surely this is a worthless argument, for 
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there can be no greater desecration of marriage than to insist on 
its continuance merely to penalise the offending partner. 


For the realisation of their general ideas, for the achievement 
of their general purpose, Eugenists do not at the present moment 
make appeal to the Legislature. They rely on the growth of 
public opinion—the oracle without whose favourable word no 
parliamentarian ventures nowadays to stir. 

Let me proceed to give a few instances gathered from my own 
experience of the advance made by public opinion during recent 
times. 

1. Some thirty years ago a young lady of my acquaintance 
was asked in marriage by a man of ample means and good 
position in his county. Unfortunately, although apparently quite 
sane at the time of his proposal, he had, owing to brain trouble 
for which he was in no way answerable, been more than once 
in a lunatic asylum. When this sinister fact became known to 
the girl’s family they insisted that no engagement should be 
entered into until medical specialists had been consulted. This 
was done, and the specialist opinion was that the marriage of 
the man would ‘ in all human probability effect his complete cure.’ 
The opposition was thereupon withdrawn. The marriage took 
place, and of it several children were born. The medical forecast, 
however, did not come true. The man, who was now both a 
husband and a father, continued to be subject to his old mental 
disturbances, and had now and again to be put under restraint. 
I abstain from filling in the details of this sombre picture. I 
merely ask whether there is to-day a single brain-specialist in 
the United Kingdom who would counsel or eountenance such a 
marriage, and, if he did, whether a single relative would accept 
and act on his opinion? 

2. In the same decade another lady known to me married 
an officer in the Army or Navy (it does not matter which), who 
after the marriage retired from the Service and ‘ went into busi- 
ness.” Later on he developed the drink habit, and along with it 
(as frequently follows) the habit of marital unfaithfulness. At 
last his mind became so affected by his indulgences that he had to 
be taken away from his home; his wife, with her young children, 
returning to her father. After about five years of separation the 
doctor in charge pronounced the husband to be ‘ completely 
cured.’ The husband then proposed to his wife’s father to come 
back to his family and to resume his former position. The father, 
as he was bound to do, laid the letter before his daughter. Her 
answer was a point-blank refusal conveyed in these precise words : 
‘T have no difficulty in forgiving him his many infidelities, but I 
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will never forgive him for having given to my children a lunatic 
for a father.’ The ‘ county ’ soon got hold of the news, and was 
unanimous in its disapproval, if not in its condemnation, of the 
wife, some persons not hesitating to declare that she was ‘ no 
Christian woman.’ If this sad history could repeat itself to-day, 
would, in any county in England, the same verdict be delivered? 

8. In or about the year 1885, a curate in the Hast-end of 
London—a perfect stranger to me—called at my chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn to ask my non-professional advice. He said he 
was much troubled by certain aspects of life as lived in his parish, 
more especially by the sufferings of wives who were bringing 
into the world children (not always sound and healthy ones) for 
whom, whether sound or unsound, it was hard to find either room 
or food. He proceeded to show me a pamphlet he had written, 
which furnished these poor women with simple, straightforward 
counsel to help them in their difficulties. But he felt+-and I 
agreed—that before distributing the pamphlet in his parish he 
ought to submit it to his Bishop (Dr. Temple). This he subse- 
quently did, and Dr. Temple a few: days later requested him to 
call. Dr. Temple, who had contributed to the famous volume 
Essays and Reviews, which made such a stir in the ‘sixties of the 
last century, did not, as I understood, personally object to the 
contents of the pamphlet. But he did object, officially, to its 
circulation in his diocese. In the result, my ‘client,’ dis- 
heartened, threw over the Bishop, the pamphlet, and his curacy, 
and emigrated to Australia. Would Dr. Temple, if he were now 
living, take the same view of his duty? I venture greatly to 
doubt it. For was not his article in Essays and Reviews entitled 
‘ The Education of the World,’ and did it not speak out as follows? 


This power, whereby the present ever gathers into itself the results of the 
past, transforms the human race into a colossal man. . . . The successive 
generations of men are days in this man’s life. The discoveries and in- 
ventions which characterise the different epochs of the world’s history are 
his works. The creeds and doctrines, the opinions and principles of the 
successive ages are his thoughts. He grows in knowledge, in self-control, in 
visible size, just as we do. And his education is in the same way, and for 
the same reason, precisely similar to ours. 


Here we have the law of human progress expressed in a 
familiar figure. Here (in embryo) is the law—and the gospel— 
of Eugenics. And this ‘ unorthodox’ essayist of 1860, then 
Headmaster of Rugby School, became, in 1896, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England. 

4. In the spring of last year a distinguished Bampton Lecturer, 
holding an important benefice in the West-end of London, which 
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he has since exchanged for a higher dignity, wrote the following 


striking passage : 

Eugenics merely extends a principle to which the Church is already 
committed, the principle that material environment is a factor in spiritual 
welfare. This is the meaning of the rapid growth of Public School and 
University Settlements in the poorer parts of our great cities, and of the 
complicated organisation of clubs and societies which now forms so important 
a part of its Church life in town parishes, and drew from an Anglican lay- 
man the half serious reproach that the clergy are ‘leaving the Word of God 
to serve billiard tables.’ And the same principle underlies the whole of the 
philanthropic effort, so closely and so honourably connected with Christian 
religion, for the care of the helpless and suffering. Hospitals, orphan 
homes, institutions for the care of the feeble-minded, and all the many 
agencies for the relief and alleviation of poverty and infirmity, obtain an 
amount of support from Christians, as such, which plainly testifies that the 
Church is willing and anxious to do everything in its power for the battle 
of life and for the Kingdom of Heaven, which to the Christian are two ways 
of expressing the same thing. But science, which is simply the trained and 
co-ordinated observation of facts, teaches us that pre-natal conditions are in 
a large proportion of cases as important as post-natal, and it follows that 
the duty is to prevent the causes rather than to alleviate the results of 
physical and intellectual degeneracy. 


The curate and the Church dignitary, as will be noticed, were 
travelling on the same road and towards the same goal, but were 
passing different milestones, the curate, in his burning zeal, 
running ahead of the other. Different, too, were their respective 
appreciations of what they were about. The curate (like 
M. Jourdain and his prose) was talking Eugenics without knowing 
it to the costermonger class ; the Church dignitary knew that he 
was talking Eugenics, and talking it to a cultured class, for the 
quoted passage was part of an address he delivered before ‘ The 
Eugenics Education Society’ in Caxton Hall, Westminster. 


And now let me shortly sum up this paper : 

(a) Marriage—-according to EKugenics—a privileged, yet ter- 
minable, contract, a contract of supreme moral, spiritual and 
social value, not an indissoluble bond. 

(b) Restrictions on marriage to be based, not on decrees of 
General Councils of the Church, but on known laws of health and 
human progress. These laws, once ascertained, to be as binding 
on the conscience as the decalogue. 

(c) Marriage not to be entered on unless there are present 
soundness of body, saneness of mind, and unity of spirit. These 
conditions fulfilled, marriage takes on a sacramental quality ; 
without them, incalculable misery may ensue. 

(d) The mission of Eugenics—the education of public opinion 
on the great question of the relations between the sexes. 
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(e) Public opinion once fully and rightly formed, the required 
legislation will follow automatically, unchecked by futile party 
friction or by wearisome debate. 


MontTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE. 


This paper is not to be taken as embodying the views of the 
Council of the Society named above (of which the writer is Pre- 
sident), no member of that Council having, for lack of opportunity, 
been consulted upon it.—M. C. 
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THE BITTER CRY OF THE IRISH HOME 
WORKER 


‘ We’RE lost, we women who work at home.’ The speaker was 
an Irish shirt maker. She had just completed a dozen of fine 
white linen shirts, the work on which included the following 
items : making and putting in sleeves, stitching skirt and two long 
side seams, putting in yoke, front, and neck-band, making two 
vents, stitching straps on shoulder-seams, hemming opening, 
putting on two cuffs, loops on yoke, and price label. These shirts 
were paid at ls. 2d. a dozen, and it took a speedy worker (‘ We 
have to be speedy,’ said she) the whole day, ‘ sitting steady and 
late,’ to complete the dozen. 

With four hand-worked button-holes on each shirt, or forty- 
eight per dozen, an additional 4d. per dozen shirts was given, but 
these extras were not coveted, as the button-holes took nearly half 
a day themselves. 

The bitter cry of the Irish home worker has gained a new 
poignancy by the strange and unaccountable omission of shirt- 
making and finishing from the trades scheduled under the new 
Trade Boards Act. 

The Act, which came into force at the beginning of this year, 
introduced a new and important principle into modern British 
legislation, and one which has far-reaching results for women 
workers. It is not too much to say that probably no industrial 
measure which has been placed on the Statute Book, since the 
beginning of the last century saw the introduction of the first 
Factory Act, holds more important possibilities for the woman 
wage-earner. 

It is interesting to note that the principle of regulating wages 
by legal enactment was anticipated as far back as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign a law was passed ‘to avoid 
deceits done to spinners of woollen yarn and weavers of woollen 
cloth, and to increase their wages.’ We have here the embryo 
of the ‘ Particulars Clause’ of our modern Factory Act, and of a 


legalised Wages Board. 
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The following is a summary of the principal provisions of the 
new Trade Boards Act, which applies to 

(1) Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring; (2) paper box- 
making ; (3) machine-made lace, and net finishing and mending or darning 
operations of lace curtain finishing; (4) certain kinds of chain-making. 

The Act may be extended to other trades by Provisional Order (Sect. I.). 

The Board of Trade shall, if practicable, establish a Trade Board for 
each trade (or any branch of the trade), and make regulations as to its 
constitution (Sect. II., Sub-Sect. 1). 

Trade Boards shall fix minimum time-rates of wages, and may also, if 
they think fit, fix general minimum piece rates (Sect. IV., Sub-Sect, 1). 
They must give three months’ notice of the rates which they propose to 
fix, and hear objections thereto (Sect. IV., Sub-Sect. 2). These become 
obligatory after six months unless the Board of Trade makes an order of 
suspension (Sect. V.). 

Trade Boards shall consist of members representing employers, and 
members representing workers, in equal proportions (Sect. XI., Sub- 
Sect. 1), with members appointed by the Board of Trade who are neither 
employers nor workers. 


Of the two recognised methods for dealing directly with indus- 
trial grievances—Combination on the part of the Workers, in other 
words Trade Unionism, and Legislation on the part of the State— 
it may be pointed out that there are at all times special difficulties 
in the way of organising women workers strongly and effectively 
in trade unions, as men are organised. In the case of certain 
classes of women, such as those engaged in the home needlework 
trades, to whom this legislation was in the first instance designed 
to apply, the difficulties are practically insuperable. The workers 
of this class are isolated and difficult to reach. There is not the 
same spirit of comradeship among them that there is, as a rule, 
among workshop employés. Each is accustomed to work for her 
own hand, and is free from the fierce light which beats on the 
factory and workshop operative, who, surrounded by the watchful 
eyes of her fellow-workers, may not bargain as an individual. 

Another fact which helps to make collective, or trade union, 
effort impracticable among these women is that their ranks are 
largely recruited by the Casual workers and the Supplementary 
wage-earners. The former are, as a rule, driven by hard necessity 
and cannot wait to bargain, but must sell their labour for any price 
they are offered; while the others, not being entirely dependent 
on their own earnings, may be indifferent to some extent as to the 
price they take. 

To put the principle of the new Act in the simplest terms, 
then, it is a proposal to extend to women the protection by law 
which men have been able to secure for themselves by combina- 
tion ; and to substitute for the old barbaric weapons of strikes and 
lock-outs the more reasonable and civilised methods of a Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Board. 
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To those who have been for years face to face with the horrible 
evils of sweating—the miserable wages, the inhumanly long hours, 
and other degrading conditions for which they could see no remedy 
—the new law is a very welcome one. It embodies the main 
recommendations of the recent Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Home Work, although it applies these to a more 
restricted range of trades, and, in particular, makes the singular 
omission already referred to. 

Since the day when Hood wrote ‘ the most remarkable Labour 
Report ever presented to the British nation,’ onwards through the 
Inquiry of the House of Lords Committee on Sweating in 1890, 
the investigations into the subject made by the Scottish Council 
for Women’s Trades, under the direction of the Very Rev. 
Principal George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., and the Women’s 
Industrial Council of London, both of which have covered some. 
ten or twelve years, and that striking object-lesson, the Exhibition 
of Sweated Industries, held under the auspices of the Daily News 
in 1906, shirtmaking has stood forth to the public mind as the 
classical example of a sweated industry and one with which even 
the merest tyro in industrial affairs is familiar. 

Its omission by the Government, when they replaced. the 
Minimum Wages Boards Bill by the measure which has now 
become the Trade Boards Act, is as unfortunate as it is unaccount- 
able. Not only was shirtmaking included in the trades scheduled 
under the original Bill, but it was also singled out by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Home Work as ripe for 
legislative control. 

In Ireland, which is the centre of the fine white linen shirt 
manufacture, the failure of the Government to bring this industry 
within the protective pale of the Act is specially to be deplored. 
The limited industrial resources of the Irish workers make it the 
more imperative that the few trades they have should be placed on 
a sound footing and organised so as to yield a living wage, and thus 
help to check the over-emigration which is draining Ireland year 
by year of her strong young peasantry. 

The present article embodies some of the information obtained 
in a personal investigation made by the writer into the wages and 
general conditions of the workers employed in the home needle- 
work trades in the North of Ireland. How clamant for redress 
are these conditions may be gathered from the evidence this 
inquiry has yielded. During its course 149 outworkers were 
visited in their homes, and information was collected in interviews 
with members of representative firms of employers, Protestant 
and Catholic clergymen, Medical Officers of Health, Poor Law 
Guardians, and others having a special knowledge of the social 
and industrial condition of the people. 
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The cases dealt with were taken as they came from different 
districts of the towns visited and not by any system of selection. 
The workers included employés of leading firms, and the cases 
may be accepted, therefore, as fairly representative of the general 
conditions of employment among outworkers. 

In a large proportion of the cases investigated the rates were 
strikingly low, and, on the whole, inadequate as remuneration for 
the work done, while the total earnings were insufficient to 
maintain the worker, even at a very low standard of living, being 
frequently less than 1d. per hour. 

The evidence showed that the wage was more determined by 
the poverty and helplessness of the woman worker than by the 
commercial value of her work. The rate was what she would fake 
rather than what it was right to give, and, while in these circum- 
stances one might expect to find the wage touch bottom when a 
bare subsistence level had been reached, here in many cases it had 
been forced below this line by the competition of the supplemen- 
tary wage-earner, who could afford to take even less than the 
minimum necessary to maintain life, because her earnings were 
subsidised, even if only casually, by the wage of a husband or 
other members of the family. 

Further, a readiness to respond to claims of blood and to share 
their scanty means with one another is perhaps more strongly 
marked among the peasantry in Ireland than anywhere else. This 
intensifies that mutual helpfulness which is one of the most 
beautiful and striking features among the very poor everywhere. 
Thus the contributions, made in many cases by relatives only a 
very little better off than themselves, helped numbers of these 
women with a starvation wage to eke out a living. In a large pro- 
portion of cases, too, the workers were in receipt of parochial 
relief. In the long run, therefore, it is largely the community 
who subsidise the low wages. 

The shirt-finishing branch of the trade furnished examples of 
extremely low rates. One woman said, ‘On some shirts I’ve got 
to do seventy-two button-holes to the dozen for 6d. or 8d. and 
do them neat, too.’ On other specially fine classes of white linen 
shirts, which fastened down the back, there were from fourteen to 
sixteen hand-sewn button-holes on each, or from 168 to 192 finely- 
worked button-holes per dozen shirts. For this amount of work 
the worker was paid 1s. 3d., and, owing to the skill and care 
required, one was not surprised to hear that it occupied her nearly 
two days. 

In other branches of the trades carried on at home the rates 
were also strikingly low. Take the following : 

Ladies’ Undergarments.—Sews twelve tucks, ten short rows 
of feather-stitching ; sets in one piece of insertion, puts on neck- 
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band (40 inches long, with a centre row of feather-stitching) ; 
makes and puts in sleeves (putting round each a row of feather- 
stitching), makes and stitches band; stitches the two long side 
seams; hems skirt, putting in four gores. Many of these items 
require skilled hand-sewing. These garments were paid at 5d. 
each, and the worker took nearly a day of very hard sewing to com- 
plete one of them. Witness was a very decent, intelligent looking 
woman. The particulars related to an order on which she had 
lately been engaged. They furnish a striking example of low 
rates. These, it was stated, had fallen greatly in recent years. 
She was formerly a manufacturer’s agent herself, and had given 
out the same class of garments to be made at 10s. a dozen. She 
used to get 1s. a dozen commission on them, and 6d. a dozen on 
cheaper ones. Witness is the wife of a labourer, irregularly 
employed, at 14s. a week. She has no family, and takes in 
alodger. House bare, but beautifully clean. 

Handkerchief Embroidery.—Embroider elaborate sprays in 
each corner. It takes witness nearly a day to do two handkerchiefs, 
and she gets 1s. 6d. a dozen. Others were embroidered with 
seventy-six French dots. On one class of handkerchief she had 
to sew 912 dots per dozen, for which the price was 3}d. It took 
her from nine in the morning till nine at night to do a dozen of 
these handkerchiefs, and the work was very tedious and sore on 
the eyes. Witness is an elderly woman and widow of miller. She 
keeps a little granddaughter of six years. She has two rooms and 
kitchen, beautifully clean, rent 3s. a week. She gets 11. a month 
from a charitable society and 1s. 6d. a week from a lodger. She 
gave me the following particulars of how she spent her money : 
Buttermilk per week, 1}d.; sweet milk per day, $d. ; loaf every 
other day, 3d. ; } lb. of tea per week, 6d. ; 2 lb. of sugar per week, 
4d. ; 4 lb. of butter per week, 33d. ‘ We never see flesh meat at 
all ; sometimes I get potatoes for the child. I have got no new 
clothes since my boy died two years ago. I just make down the 
old clothes, which my daughter left, for the child and myself.’ 
All of her eight children died of consumption—three of them in 
one year, and two in one month. She appeared to be a very 
respectable, well-doing woman. 

Fine Embroidery. —This was probably the most highly skilled 
worker I met with in my inquiry. When visited she was em- 
broidering a parasol with coloured silks. The work was exquisite, 
and demanded a high degree of skill. She was to receive 2s. for 
the parasol, and it would take her three days’ steady work. She 
showed me a blouse piece, finely embroidered, which would take 
two days’ steady work, from eight in the morning till ten at night ; 
for this she was paid 2s. For an embroidered robe-piece, which 
took over three days, she got 3s. She had done one of these 
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previously, which took more than a week of steady labour with 
late hours every night, and the price paid her was 8s. A sister 
gave corroborative evidence. They occupied a very clean and 
well-kept house. The witness was an anemic, delicate-looking 
girl, about twenty-two years of age, intelligent, and with gentle 
and refined manners. Her mother, engaged at the wash-tub in 
the kitchen, kept up a running commentary during my visit. 
‘Sure, tell the lady now; it’s time someone heard about it. 
It’s a black shame and a disgrace, and it’s blood money they are 
paying you.’ As I was going out, the mother came forward, 
seized my hand, and said, ‘ Ye will tell about it, now? Promise 
me ye will? My little girl sews and sews until she has nearly 
killed herself.’ 

Embroidering D’oyleys.—These are paid at 1s. a dozen. The 
witnesses, @ mother and daughter, had done two and a-half 
d’oyleys the day before between 12.30 noon at 7 P.M. Witnesses 
said, ‘ The masters just break the wage and pay whatever they 
like, and you can take it or want it ; and if you won’t take it, they 
send it to the country and get it done there for even less. Country 
workers think themselves well paid at 4d. or 5d. aday. We used 
to do it ourselves in the country for that.’ 

Embroidering Night-dress Bags.—Large daisies with ten 
petals, two sprays, three leaves, and six large dots. Working 
from 9 A.M to 6 P.M. she can do three and a-half bags. They are 
paid at ls. 6d. a dozen. Toilet mats, with two sprays and two 
single flowers, are 1s. 4d. a dozen. Time taken cannot be esti- 
mated, but she ‘ watches the clock go round to see if she can make 
1d. in the hour, and often it just takes her to manage it.’ Widow 
of a sailor. Elderly woman, but strong and alert. She has two 
married daughters, ‘ but they have enough to do with themselves.’ 
If she does well one week she just puts it against another. One 
room and kitchen, very dirty ; rent 2s. 6d. a week. She ‘ used to 
make her 6s. a week, and could get along nicely if she could only 
make that now.’ 

Making Pillow-cases.—The work includes tearing into lengths 
the frilling , which is supplied already hemmed, gathering it neatly 
and regularly, and putting on 3$ and 44 yards respectively on each 
slip, and hemming and making up the latter. This is paid at 7d. 
and 10d. a dozen. It is hard work to do two dozen of these at 
7d. in a day, while those at 10d. take longer. Witness was a 
widow. She could not state her working hours definitely, as her 
work is interrupted by domestic duties, but she often starts at 
four in the morning and works till nine at night or longer—in 
fact, as long as she can see. She could not keep up this pace 
steadily, but sometimes she does so for three days running. Occa- 
sionally, when the work is plentiful, she may sit up all night in 
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order to make something against the slack time. Recently the 
work had been so scarce that she had not made much more than 
8s. a week. She had to betake herself to washing and charing in 
order to get food for herself and children. She also gets a little 
help from friends and 31. a quarter from a charitable society. She 
‘feeds the children on potatoes, buttermilk, shelled cocoa, and 
suchlike. Many a time she can hardly get dry bread for them, 
and her own health gave way with under-feeding.’ Witness is a 
very respectable, hard-working woman. Her house was very 
clean, and she appeared to make the most of everything. She 
had four children—eldest twelve and youngest five years of age. 

The following figures may also be quoted from the Report of 
Miss Martindale, one of H.M. Inspectors of Factories and Work- 
shops : 

We found that 1s. was considered to be a good day’s wage ; and we were 
informed that the usual wage was 9d. a day, and many old women can 
earn only 3d. to 6d. a day. It must, however, be noted that there is a 
tendency among workers when stating their wages earned per day to quote 
as high a figure as possible, because they do not desire to be thought to be 
earning less than their neighbours. When the actual prices of the articles 
are studied it is evident that they can seldom make 9d. a day. 

Handkerchiefs, 7d. a dozen (1 dozen per day); handkerchiefs, 1s. 4d. 
each (1 handkerchief in 2 days) ; monogram, 8d. a dozen (4-dozen per day) ; 
initial, 4d. each handkerchief (10 handkerchiefs per day); four corners, 
isd. each handkerchief (3 handkerchiefs per day). 

Shirts and Collars.—In this industry the average wage earned is 10d. 
to 1s. a day, but long hours are worked, and we heard of work being done 
until midnight and begun early in the mornings. 


A further point to be noted is the irregularity of the work. As 
one worker aptly remarked, ‘ Half the time you have the work, 
you are not getting it at all, sure.’ ; 

In every case I have been careful to ascertain as accurately as 
possible the time taken per piece or per dozen with continuous 
work, and in estimating the total earnings I have endeavoured to 
make a reasonable allowance for the time given to what is known as 
‘doing their own turns.’ Judging from the state of many of the 
homes, this could not have made any very heavy demands on their 
time, and after making all reasonable deductions there can be no 
doubt that irregular and excessive hours have been necessary in 
many cases in order to earn even the scanty wages quoted. 

In a case where shirts were made throughout at 1s. 2d. a dozen, 
witness said she and her sister were both very quick workers. One 
of them used to earn 25s. in a fortnight. Rates had come down 
very much, but she could not exactly estimate the decrease. The 
father and mother were alive, and they all lived on a small croft 
of six acres, where they grew potatoes and a little corn. They had 


1 Annual Report of the Inspector of Factories and Workshops, 1907, p. 216. 
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@ pig and fowls, also two cows, the milk of which they kept for 
their own consumption. They were ‘thirteen to the family,’ 
including the father and mother, but four had gone to America, 
two to Dublin, and only five were left, of whom three were girls. 
One of them worked steadily at the shirts when these were to be 
had. Witness, a highly intelligent girl, was qualified for much 
better work than that which occupied her. 

The competition of the country worker is an important element 
in the question, and would repay a full investigation. From state- 
ments made both by employers and workers, it would seem that 
the country worker is generally regarded as responsible for setting 
a low standard of pay. The point was constantly insisted on that 
the country workers did the skilled embroidery in their leisure 
hours, and were quite satisfied if they could make a few pence a 
day at it. 

The phrase ‘ leisure hours’ is, I fear, a somewhat misleading 
one. It calls up a vision of the picturesque Irish colleen in scarlet 
cloak, with background of rustic cottage, her farm work done 
betimes, seated at her door, engaged on the delicate embroidery 
of the ‘ cushion made wi’ taste,’ or some other equally ‘ elegant ’ 
task. This is the colleen of the Exhibition model village and the 
tourist’s picture postcard, but not of the highlands of Ireland. 
The actual life of such is, for the most part, one of sordid toil and 
a grim hand-to-hand fight with poverty and hunger. 

It may be true that the country worker is so far responsible 
for setting a low standard of pay, but this is not because, in her 
comfortable circumstances, what she earns is merely a ‘ pocket- 
money wage’ to her. It is rather that, with her poverty, iso- 
lation, and total lack of other outlet, she is compelled to accept 
whatever price is pressed upon her. 

The country worker is usually superior to the town worker in 
physique, very often in intelligence as well. Being nearer to the 
soil, she presents more vividly certain racial characteristics, con- 
spicuous among these being that graciousness of nature and of 
manners with which the Irish peasant is so specially endowed. 

The country worker, when not yet broken by overwork and 
under-feeding, is the young energetic woman who is frequently 
capable of much better things than her opportunities offer her. 
She would be a specially valuable asset to her country if its indus- 
trial resources were sufficiently developed ; and yet it is the most 
promising members of this class of whom Ireland is drained year 
by year. If the industries we are dealing with here were set on 
a better footing so as to yield an adequate living to the country 
worker, this might go far to check the evil of over-emigration. 
The country worker is, perhaps, the daughter or sister of the small 
crofter, whose average holding is about six acres of poor soil, on 
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which he painfully raises a meagre crop of potatoes and corn. 
The village is a mere straggling line of dilapidated two-roomed 
cabins, thatch-roofed, earthen-floored, with open fireplace and 
box-beds in both the ‘but’ and ‘ben’ ends. These beds have 
sliding lids, and in some families, it is said, the traditional custom 
still holds of partially closing them when their occupants retire for 
the night. It has been suggested that this form of bed, peculiar 
alike to Scotland and Ireland, may be a relic of our cave-dwelling 
ancestors. In some of the villages the cottages are ‘over two 
hundred years old,’ and the sanitary arrangements would seem 
to belong to the same chronological period, Not a few of them 
were wonderfully clean ‘ considerin’,’ and even showed pathetic 
little attempts at decoration. 

The byre, holding one cow, or in rare cases two, was usually 
attached to the house. The pig-sty and hen-house might also be 
adjacent, and their occupants lived on terms of affectionate 
familiarity with the family. 

But even with these primitive arrangements the highland 
cabin is undoubtedly a more healthy abode than the slum tene- 
ment, thanks to the pure air which blows in at the ever-open 
door ; and there is an absence of the peculiarly repulsive grime and 
unwholesomeness of the city east-end. Life is hard and grim 
enough, but it is, on the whole, less squalid. 

The produce in butter and eggs, such as it is, may be kept in 
whole or part for the consumption of the household, or may be sent 
to the nearest town for sale. It is inadequate for the require- 
ments of the average-sized family in either case, and the latter 
live more or less on the verge of starvation all the year round. 

One typical little hamlet comes vividly to mind. It lies tucked 
away in a fold of the hills, which rise as a barrier on the one side ; 
on the other stretch wide tracts of bogland and moor, where at 
intervals one sees a tiny islet of corn, over which a whitewashed 
cottage stands sentinel. These patches of land have been 
reclaimed with infinite toil from the surrounding sea of morass, 
which looks as if it were ever on the watch to engulf them again. 

The district cannot be regarded as a populous one, and yet the 
cabins dotted here and there are far too numerous in proportion 
to the scanty yield of land like this. The inhabitants of such a 
region will make small demand on the village trades and handi- 
craftsmen. 

Neither in the village itself nor the surrounding district is 
there any adequate outlet for strong youth. The young men and 
women are taught-no trades or handicrafts, nor would they have 
opportunity for exercising these if they were taught them. 

Rather more than a mile off, on the other side, lies the Atlantic, 
whence come up the blighting winds and the sea mists, which 
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play havoc with the crops and embitter life in the winter time. 
Yet this is the door through which the youth of the village seek . 
their freedom, for the eyes of all the young people turn, not land- 
ward, but seaward across the great waterway. In nearly every 
cabin you will see on the mantelpiece sheaves of envelopes bearing 
the American stamp. There is scarcely a peasant family which 
has not given one or more of its best and strongest to the building 
up of the great Republic of the West ; and the Irish villager, to 
whom London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and even Dublin, come 
under the generic term of ‘ them furrin’ places,’ will talk to you 
with glib familiarity of the cities of ‘ the States.’ 

The young men and the young women are for the most part 
poised for flight. This breeds in them both an apathy and an 
unsettling restlessness in regard to present conditions which check 
wholesome endeavour. Anything will do as a temporary make- 
shift. 

In one of the cases already referred to we have a typical Irish 
peasant family. One of the daughters, a strikingly handsome girl 
of eighteen, highly intelligent, full of energy and capacity, who 
did the honours of her mud cabin with bare feet and the manners 
of a princess, said she was just waiting until her turn came to 
follow the brothers and sisters who had already gone ‘ across the 
water.’ 

‘This work (shirt-making) isn’t worth while, sure ; you can’t 
make a living at it. But there’s nothing else, and it puts by the 
time.’ 

There was nothing else. When the stationmaster turned out 
the oil lamp as the last train drew out of the little highland station 
the village sank back into the isolated darkness and the quiet of 
the summer night, and it seemed as if the sole and slender link 
between it and the rest of the inhabited world were severed. 

A parish priest spoke very strongly and emphatically regard- 
ing the conditions of things in country districts. He said : 


I know of several cases among my own people in which the girls’ 
health has been quite broken down by the low pay and consequent under- 
feeding. They live mostly on tea and white bread. Consumption is ram- 
pant among them, and they have no stamina to resist it. They slave 
day and night for a few pence ; many of them make only from 3s. to 5s. a 
week, and have no time for exercise. The only thing which saves some of 
them at all is the long walk to and fro which they are obliged to take 
with their work. It’s white slavery, it is. 


He concluded by saying he was glad to know that the workers’ 
case was at last taken up, and that the facts would be made 
known. 

Other clergymen, both Protestant and Catholic, having a wide 
experience in country districts, spoke practically to the same effect, 
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and emphasised the need for calling public attention to the con- 
dition of the workers. 

A gentleman, who had given special attention to this question, 
speaking of the evil conditions of the work, and the serious results 
it was having on the health of the girls, said : 

The girls carry in heavy burdens of shirts, say, on the market-day, which 
is Tuesday. They may get a lift on the road; if they do not it means a 
three-miles walk for them each way, which they have to undertake over- 
weighted and underfed. Consequently they arrive home at night in a 
perfectly exhausted condition and without any wholesome appetite. Their 
day is something like this. They get up badly rested and refreshed after a 
night spent in an insanitary, ill-ventilated house, and make a ‘ boil of 
tea,’ say at 6 o'clock, for breakfast. Then they do a little housework. 
A second breakfast, also of tea, may follow an hour later. Sewing may 
begin at 10, and six or seven of them may club together in one house to do 
this, as of course they get through more work that way. If there is a 
man in the house, something in the way of dinner may be made between 
12 and 1; if not, it is tea and bread again. Tea again at 5, and once more 
tea at 9. They work on this food sometimes up to 11 or 12 at night when 
they have a big order on; go to bed after midnight, it may be; rise unre- 
freshed in the morning, and begin again da capo. 


In other country centres the problem presents a slightly dif- 
ferent aspect. Owing to its being on a main line of railway the 
village may have developed into a little townlet. The croft has 
disappeared, and other rustic features have been pushed into the 
background. The man of the house finds more or less steady, 
although seldom entirely adequate, occupation in various callings 
connected with the place. But, again, there is nothing for the 
women folk to do, if they elect to stay at home, ‘ except the shirts 
or the sprigging.’ 

Or it may be that, owing to natural advantages, the village has 
half developed into a summer watering-place. Here you find the 
home worker of a somewhat better social class. By dint of a hard 
struggle she has managed to acquire, or more usually she has 
inherited, a comfortably furnished house. This she lets during 
the short summer season as lodgings. But the summer visitor is 
an uncertain quantity, and one bad season may leave her hope- 
lessly in arrears, burdened as she is with the upkeep of a house 
beyond her income, and which must be maintained in good con- 
dition if it is to yield any profit at all. She, too, falls back on the 
needlework during the off season. Other outlet for her there is 
none, and she is ‘ only too thankful to get the work, poor pay and 
all.’ On the surface of things she seems better off than her sister 
worker on the highland croft. Underneath the surface you will 
find her engaged in the still more bitter struggle of genteel poverty 
and the fight to keep up a respectable appearance. Some of the 
most pathetic cases met with were those of the anxious-eyed, care- 
driven women of this class. 
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The absence of a standard and uniform rate of pay for work of 
the same nature and efficiency is a feature common to the majority 
of the industries followed by women, and is productive of deplor- 
able economic results both to workers and employers from the 
irregular competition of which it is at once the cause and the effect. 

This feature is due mainly to the absence among women of the 
trade organisations by which men have been able to fix and main- 
tain a standard rate of pay. 

The cases investigated showed a quite remarkable variation in 
rates, amounting to 30 to 40 per cent., for work which was almosi 
identical in kind and quantity. In shirtmaking, in particular, 
it may be noted that the rate of payment is determined not so 
much by the amount of the work required as by the quality of the 
material used for the garment. 

The figures collected in the course of my inquiry show con- 
clusively that wages rates have decreased considerably during 
late years, and that they are still falling. 

May I again emphasise the point that of the two direct methods 
for protecting industrial conditions, combination on the part of the 
worker and legislation on the part of the State, we may at once 
lay aside the former as impracticable here? It is at all times 
difficult to organise women in trade unions, even when they are 
employed in large bodies in factories. In the case of the out- 
workers, where each constitutes an independent unit, isolated from 
her neighbours, and working for her own hand, it is out of the 
question. We are, therefore, forced back on the remaining alter- 
native of State legislation. 

It is in equalising the rates of pay for similar work and thus 
checking the present irregular competition , disastrous to employers 
and workers alike, that a Trade Board would operate so beneficially. 

With regard to hours. It does not seem practicable to deal 
directly with the evil of long hours. No system of inspection 
could be devised—nor is it entirely desirable that it should be 
devised—whereby the hours of the home worker could be regu- 
lated by law. But as the long hours are due, not to a perverted 
preference on the part of the worker for fifteen or sixteen hours 
per day of sordid toil, but to the fact that these hours are neces- 
sary to increase the earnings, we may conclude, I think, that if 
the wage were raised to a reasonable level the long hours would 
cease automatically. 

In the urban centres the largest proportion of the home 
workers are recruited from the wives of men who are either fre- 
quently out of work, underpaid when employed, or both. This 
feature has also been noted by such high authorities on the subject 
of home work as Miss Clementina Black and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ramsay Macdonald, 
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Commenting on the Report of the House of Commons Select 
Committee on Home Work, Miss Black says : ‘ As far as my ex- 
perience goes . . . a larger group than any of them [enumerated 
by the Select Committee] is that of wives of men who work 
because the wages of their husbands are too small to keep the 
family.’ 

The writer’s own observations in the present and similar in- 
quiries fully corroborate this statement. As in the case of other 
of the less skilled women’s industries, the supply of labour is 
largely determined by the state of employment among the men. 

In the course of investigations in the West of Scotland, con- 
ducted for the Scottish Council for Women’s Trades, employers 
have told the writer that their supply of women outworkers in the 
shirtmaking trade fluctuated very much according to the state of 
men’s labour on the Clyde. When work was scarce and wages 
low with the men folk, the wives and mothers betook themselves 
to the shirt-finishing, upheld by the traditional belief that ‘ every 
woman can sew.’ 

In some of the larger Irish centres visited the results of inade- 
quate employment for the men were very marked. In house after 
house the writer found the wife, in the early forenoon hours, just 
at the time when household duties should have claimed her care, 
plying her needle with feverish haste ‘to make up a pay,’ while 
‘himself,’ strong, able-bodied, and willing to work, sat brooding 
by the fire, the heart taken out of him by the fruitless daily tramp 
after the job which constantly eluded him. As one woman said : 
‘It takes a man and a woman both nowadays to keep a family.’ 

Even when in work the man’s wage was insufficient to main- 
tain the household; still less did it allow any margin for saving 
against the rainy day of unemployment. The repeated and pro- 
longed recurrence of this latter not only demoralised the man, but, 
as time went on, had the effect of more and more firmly installing 
the wife and mother as the main breadwinner. 

Marrying a skilled shirtmaker is for the casual labourer the 
equivalent of what marrying an heiress may be in another rank 
in life. 

The competition of the woman unfortunate in her marriage 
and of the casual worker has everywhere a tendency to lower 
wages. On the one hand, the partially supported married woman, 
not being entirely dependent on her own earnings, may be to some 
extent indifferent as to the price she takes; while the casual 
worker, who is driven by hard necessity, cannot wait to bargain, 
but is glad to get the work at any price. Both increase greatly 
the hardship of the woman who works steadily at the trade, and 
whose living is entirely dependent on what her own two hands 


can earn thereby. 
3a2 
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It is the woman of the last-named class—the independent 
wage-earner—who may justly claim to be regarded as the normal 
and legitimate worker, and it is her production and requirements 
which ought to constitute the standard by which wages are to be 
fixed. 

The intrusion of the women of the other two classes introduces 
a factor whereby a false standard of remuneration is set up, and 
one which is both morally and economically unsound. 

The home workers present, perhaps, the most striking 
example of ‘ weak bargaining,’ to borrow Mrs. Sidney Webb's 
phrase, to be found in the industrial world. In their case, more 
conspicuously than in any other perhaps, the wage is determined, 
not by the market value of the work done, but by the poverty and 
helplessness of the worker herself. 

Nothing would contribute more substantially to a solution of 
the sweating problem in Ireland and elsewhere than the develop- 
ment of adequately paid industries, and the decasualisation of 
labour for men. This would undoubtedly relieve the needlework 
trades to a great extent of the pressure of the worst kind of com- 
petition. 

We should then have left: mainly (1) the single woman de- 
pendent on her own earnings, who may have others to help ; (2) the 
wife of the invalided or otherwise permanently incapacitated 
husband, the deserted wife, and the widow, having dependents on 
them. 

Future legislation under an amended Poor Law may or may 
not eliminate Class 2 by making special provision for them as 
mothers, but in any case at present they, with Class 1, represent 
the stable element in the trade, and ought—particularly the 
former—to constitute the main point for consideration when 
remedial measures, legislative or other, are in question. 

- Another point to be noted is that the casual worker, being 
usually an inferior worker, has a serious effect in lowering the 
standard of industrial skill. While many of the women in the 
home needlework trades were engaged at low rates on work of 
much beauty and delicacy, requiring a high degree of skill, 
numbers were also employed on coarse embroidery of materials 
which were in themselves quite unsuited for ornamentation. 
There seemed, in fact, to be no particular reason why this work 
should be done at all. It was a mere waste of human effort and 
time, and would probably never have come into the market but for 
the abundance of this cheap unskilled labour. 

In conclusion, I would once more emphasise the urgent need 
for concentrating attention on legislative remedies for the evils in 
question. It is hopeless to look for any improvement of conditions 
through action on the part of these workers themselves, either 
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individually or collectively. The State must step in and fix a 
minimum below which wages shall not fall. 

It would also be both futile and impolitic to attack this ques- 
tion by putting individual firms in the pillory of public exposure. 
This, at best, would merely be to deal with the branches and leave 
the root untouched. 

Further, it is obvious that the individual employer is quite as 
much at the mercy of a vicious system of competition as are his 
workers. Statements have frequently been made to me by 
employers to the effect that the conditions under which they had 
to work were distasteful to them as honourable and fair-minded 
men, but that these were forced upon them by the irregular com- 
petition of less scrupulous competitors in the market. Legislation 
tending to equalise and steady the wage would therefore be a 
protection to the employer who wished to deal honestly with his 
workers, and would certainly be welcomed by many of them. 

In my interviews with employers I was impressed alike by their 
desire to deal fairly with their workers, and the unanimous and 
unquestioning faith shown by even the most benevolent in the 
rightness and justice of paying the country workers at a 
lower rate than the workshop hand, this faith being based 
on the assumption that the work of the country woman is 
the product of her ‘leisure time’! Remembering the poverty 
and hardship which surround the lives of the latter, the grim irony 
of the phrase comes home to one. In any case, the assumption 
leaves out of view the fact that the finished article has the same 
value when placed on the market whether it be produced in a 
country croft or a town workshop, and that, while making fair 
allowance for the cost of commission, carriage, and certain risks 
of damage or loss of material, it is the employer alone who profits 
by the difference in the wage. 

The regulation of wages by law would have a beneficial effect 
on the worker of this class, and, speaking generally, it would seem 
to be the only remedy for the evils which we are considering here. 
It has further this supreme advantage, that it deals not merely 
with faulty individuals, who may be hardly pressed by circum- 
stances, but with the whole faulty system. 

But the mills of legislative reform grind slowly, and not always 
with conspicuous exactitude. Nothing is more likely to accelerate 
their pace than the granting of that political leverage to women 
which the Parliamentary Suffrage would confer. To the woman 
worker, with her weak Trade Combination, a direct say in the 
making of these industrial laws to which she must look for her 
chief protection is even more important than it is to the man 
worker with his strong Trade Union. Had the workers composing 
the shirt trade been men voters instead of politically non-existent 
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women, it seems hardly probable that any Government would have 
ventured to play fast and loose with their interests by leaving 
them in this flagrant fashion without the protection of the Trade 
Board Act. 

I have said nothing of the conditions of the shirtmakers in 
England and Scotland. How grievous in many cases are these 
conditions can be ascertained from the series of reports pub- 
lished by the Women’s Industrial Council of London and the 
Scottish Council for Women’s Trades. These give extended 
statistics of wages and hours, together with general information 
on the shirtmaking and kindred trades. The difficulties of the 
manufacturers and workers in both countries are greatly intensified 
by the unregulated and suicidal competition now going on in 
Ireland, which the new Government measure has left unchecked, 
and which, in the long run, must prove disastrous to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland alike. 

But the isolation of their circumstances, the racial tempera- 
ment which unfits them for the commercial struggle, render it 
specially imperative that the strong arm of the law should be 
raised in defence of these helpless and inarticulate women workers 
of Ireland. By nature and by circumstances they are heavily 
handicapped for this race. 

Oh! Child among the nations, what hast thou to do with the 
chaffering of the market-place? 


MARGARET HARDINGE IRWIN. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE HAGUE 
FISHERIES AWARD 


Or arbitration the besetting sin is ambiguity. Reading the text 
of The Hague Tribunal award in the recent North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries arbitration, no one can fail to be impressed with the 
verbose complexity both of questions and answers, whose effect 
is to obscure the main issue and utterly confound the beneficiaries 
of the award. 

This confusion is reflected in the reception of the findings by 
Press and public. Each party claimsatriumph. Four days after 
the publication of the award, i.e. on the 11th of September, the 
State Department at Washington closed a lengthy communiqué to 
the Press with the words: ‘ The general result is regarded as a 
substantial victory for the United States.’ On the same day The 
Times printed a despatch from its Toronto correspondent, in 
which he declared : ‘ It is now realised that Canada and Newfound- 
land have won a great victory.’ Nothing could be happier from 
@ moral point of view than that both sides to a dispute should 
retire in this frame of mind. Nor is it less to be desired from an 
international standpoint that a decision of The Hague Courts 
should bring about, not indeed by a single stroke of the pen, but 
by the inditing of many sheets of foolscap, the cessation of inter- 
national bickering and international animosity. 

Unhappily, in spite of the peans of triumph in three capitals, 
such a result as this has not been obtained. Regarded as an 
instrument to produce international and Imperial harmony, it 
may be found far from fulfilling its function. It may, although 
let us hope it will not, prove the cause of further and more frequent 
disputes and more deplorable jealousies. Perhaps, by the time 
these lines appear, a clearer appreciation of the aims and tactics 
of two parties to the dispute, as well as the helplessness of the 
machinery appointed to regulate them, may prevail. The truth 
is, one had only to read the adroitly framed and utterly irrelevant 
questions to anticipate the replies which must prudently have 
been given to those questions ; and if we are not precisely where 
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we were, it is because the modus vivendi with America, binding 
the Colony of Newfoundland, being superseded by the decision of 
the Tribunal, that Colony can now proceed to act, or attempt to 
act, on its own account. How it will act, and whether that action 
will or not prove detrimental to the best interests of the Empire, 
will duly appear. 

First, as regards the Maritime Provinces, Canada’s only aim 
was to oppose the American pretension to cruise at pleasure in 
Canadian waters. The Gloucester fleet had claimed that they 
might sail within the Canadian bays, creeks and harbours, taking 
the three-mile limit from their anchorage to the nearest land. 
This contention has not lately to any extent been carried out in 
practice, and it has now been laid down that the three miles shall 
be measured from a line drawn across from one headland to 
another. But, in the case of Newfoundland, the best fishing 
grounds of the island were thrown open to the Americans by the 
Treaty of 1818 : and the people of the Colony only hold their own 
waters subject to foreign easements. 

Looking broadly at the whole question of America’s participa- 
tion in the North Atlantic Fisheries one’s emotion is of astonish- 
ment, not unmingled with admiration, at the vigour and pertina- 
city of the American claims and the manner in which those claims 
have been received by the British Government. The Americans 
have no fisheries of their own. They are, therefore, driven to 
resort to Canadian and Newfoundland waters. The Treaty of 
1783, which recognised American independence, in its third 
article conferred upon the revolted colonists certain fishery rights 
within British territory. This treaty was terminated by the war 
of 1812. The Treaty of Ghent did not mention the fisheries, and, 
disputes having arisen, the Convention of 1818 was agreed upon. 
Its first article provided that : 


The inhabitants of the United States shall have for ever, in common 
with the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every 
kind on that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland which extends from 
Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands; on the western and northern coast of 
Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands ; on the shores 
of the Magdalen Islands ; and also on the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks 
from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, to and through the 
Straits of Belleisle, and thence northward indefinitely along the coast, 
without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. . . . In return for the above concession, and also for liberty 
to enter other bays, etc., for the purpose only of drying fish or obtaining 
shelter, wood, and water, the United States renounced ‘ for ever’ all claims 
to fish elsewhere on the British North American coasts. 


But the foregoing Convention did not operate altogether to the 
satisfaction of the Americans ; wherefore, in 1854, a Reciprocity 
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Treaty was negotiated. By the terms of this arrangement, not 
only the Treaty coast, but the entire sea fishery was thrown 
open to the Americans, with certain rights to land and cure their 
fish. At first, when the news of this treaty reached Nova Scotia, 
a good deal of excitement broke out due to misunderstanding as 
to the reciprocal advantages Nova Scotia was to enjoy. Amongst 
those who believed that the Colony’s interests had been wantonly 
sacrificed was the eminent statesman and orator Joseph Howe, 
who promptly sat down and penned an impassioned letter to The 
Times. 

This letter, a copy of which lies before me, was never pub- 
lished, and is now in the possession of a distinguished jurist of 
Halifax. There are some passages in it which are pertinent and 
interesting enough to be quoted here : 


By the last English mail the newspapers informed us that the rights of 
Fishery secured to British subjects by the Convention of 1818 had been yielded 
up to the free participation of our Republican neighbours. The news was 
bad enough, but the tone and spirit in which it was conveyed were even worse. 
With few exceptions the English newspapers exhibited a timid apprehension 
of what might happen if the Queen’s ships protected the Queen’s subjects in 
the lawful enjoyment of rights secured by treaty stipulations, or they spoke 
contemptuously of the value of the fishery, and of the industry and enterprise 
of the British Americans, whose property they rejoiced was to be handed 
over to more enterprising and adventurous citizens of a foreign Power. The 
sacrifice of our material interests by the Imperial Government might have 
been borne with patience had not the tidings been conveyed to us in terms of 
scofiing and contemptuous indifference by the great organs of British public 
opinion. I do not exaggerate when I say that the blood of every British 
American curdled, and his cheek flushed with shame and indignation at the 
truckling tone of the English newspapers, and at the unanimity with which 
they counselled peace at any price and the surrender of invaluable privileges 
on the coasts and in the bays of half a continent because the inhabitants of 
the other half had the effrontery to demand them. 

Let us in the first place gauge the magnitude and extent of the interests, 
the threatened abandonment of which has excited the feelings I have described. 
From the mouth of the St. Croix River, which is the boundary between the 
United States and British America to Cape Sable, and the opposite coast of 
Nova Scotia, following the coast lines of the Bay of Fundy and the Basin of 
Minas, we have four hundred niiles of sea coast. Following the coast lines of 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton we have eight hundred miles of sea coast. The 
northern shores of New Brunswick and those of Prince Edward Island may 
be estimated at five hundred. The coasts of Canada from below where the St. 
Lawrence is six miles wide, to the New Brunswick boundary stretch over eight 
hundred miles. Following the north bank of the St. Lawrence to the mouth 
of Hudson’s Bay, including the coast of Labrador, we have perhaps fifteen 
hundred more. 

A crow flying round the shores of Newfoundland must travel one thousand 
miles, We have here five thousand miles of sea coast—the whole Atlantic 
shore of the United States includes but eighteen hundred—the shore line of 
the Gulf of Mexico gives them but eleven hundred more, or twenty-nine 
hundred in all. If to these five thousand miles of sea coast you add the 
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indents of bays and harbours (and all North America abounds with them), 
you will have at least five thousand additional miles. Along this whole line 
of coast, and in these numerous bays and harbours, to say nothing of the 
great banks of Newfoundland, there is the richest Fishery in the world. Cod, 
haddock, halibut, mackerel, herring, salmon abound, with numerous other 
fish which have yet no marketable value. These fisheries naturally belong to 
Her Majesty’s subjects in North America, who own the adjacent coasts and 
islands which flank, enlap, and encompass them on every side. It is said that 
the Republicans own one shore of the Bay of Fundy ; but this is not true, for 
a straight line drawn across that bay from the western extremity of Nova 
Scotia strikes the Province of New Brunswick, the shores of Maine barely 
touching the outer edge. 

In the fisheries. south of this point, whatever ‘may be their value, no 
foreign nation ventures to participate. Her Majesty’s subjects in North 
America have never taken 501. worth of fish on the whole coast of the 
Republic. It may be said that the fisheries there are valueless—this is com- 
paratively, though not literally, true. But if it were not, who believes that 
British subjects, or the subjects of any foreign Power, would be permitted 
to take fish in the Sound or in the Penobscot, Boston, Delaware, or Chesapeake 
Bays? Not only are these fisheries guarded with jealousy by the municipal 
laws of each individual State, but the judicial authorities of the Union claim 
for its citizens exclusive dominion over the bays and over three (see 
‘ Massachusetts Fishery Laws’ and Chancellor Kent’s ‘ Commentaries’) 
marine miles of a coast. These writers draw the line from headland to 
headland, and give notice to all the world that whenever the interests of the 
Republic required the appropriation that line may be indefinitely extended. 

What reason exists, then, why Her Majesty’s subjects in North America 

should not have the same rights over the waters which surround them and the 
security of the same liberal interpretation of international law ? 
+ Is it because their ancestors, from devotion to the national flag of 
England, and from preference to her institutions, forsook all their property 
and prospects within the charmed circle of the Republic, and casting them- 
selves into the howling wastes and upon the desolate sea coasts of the north, 
have toiled and died under a delusion ? 


But the excitement subsided when it was disclosed that the 
Americans in turn gave British subjects reciprocal privileges at 
their eastern ports, very beneficial to the fishermen and lumber- 
men. The life of this treaty was twelve years. At the expiry 
of that period the Americans, urged by their fishermen and by 
the promoters of the high tariff policy, terminated the arrange- 
ment. In 1871, however, came the Treaty of Washington, which 
threw open the fisheries to the Americans in almost the precise 
terms of the previous Reciprocity Treaty. The British, how- 
ever, alleged that the value of their concession was much greater 
than that made by America, and a Commission was appointed to 
try the question and award the difference, if any, to Great Britain. 

The American counsel frankly admitted at the outset that the 
concession to Canada and Newfoundland to fish in American 
waters was of no value to the British fishermen, as they could 
never use it. It was the Colonial argument before this Halifax 
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Commission of 1877—and it reads oddly enough now, that, as Sir 
William Whiteway put it : 


For us to have the right of importing into the United States our fish and 
fish produce duty free was an advantage to Americans as a nation ; it gave 
them a cheaper article, upon the principle that the consumer always paid the 
duty, and in this case it was shown by conclusive evidence that, duty or no 
duty, the Canadian exporter of mackerel had averaged about the same returns 
in his account sales. A duty simply operated as a protection to the American 
fishing interests as a distinct business. To take it off was an injury to that 
interest, but a benefit to America as a nation, and it was with the nation that 
the Commission was dealing. 


The Commission, moved by this ingenious argument, decided 
that the right to fish along the coasts of Canada and Newfound- 
land was worth to the Americans, in addition to the tariff con- 
cessions, the sum of five and a-half millions of dollars for twelve 
years dating from 1871. In 1883 the Americans gave notice to 
terminate the arrangement, and then fresh trouble began. Still 
engaged in building up a barrier of protection America imposed 
prohibitive duties on British fish, and at the same time demanded, 
as of right, a share in the British fishery. Consequently, the 
Canadians and Newfoundlanders fell back upon the provisions of 
the Treaty of 1818, which prohibited the Americans from taking, 
drying, or curing fish within three miles of the British North 
American coast, certain limited portions of Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and the Magdalen Islands excepted. ‘ Free fish for 
free waters’ became the Colonial watchword. Congress re- 
fusing either to make a new treaty or to accept an Inter- 
national Commission, Canada’s only course was to enforce her 
rights and inflict punishment upon American trespassers in 
Canadian waters. Naturally, this action inflamed the New 
Englanders, who clamoured for reprisals. For a time there was 
talk of severing all commercial intercourse with Canada, but the 
Americans finally listened to reason, and an International Com- 
mission was appointed in 1887 to settle the dispute. This Com- 
mission, in which Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Sackville, and Sir 
Charles Tupper represented Great Britain, formulated what was 
known as the Bayard-Pauncefote Treaty. This latter being 
rejected by the American Senate, the situation was as before. 

Hitherto, Canada and Newfoundland had acted together in 
defending their interests. But Newfoundland, although a far 
greater sufferer by the Treaty of 1818 than Canada, had still a 
weapon of offence upon which she could rely. The bulk of the 
American fleet does not frequent the Treaty shore at all, but 
the.Grand Banks. The quantity of fish caught on the Banks 
depends largely upon the supply of fresh-bait fishes. Such bait- 
fishes—caplin, squid, and herring—are chiefly obtained from the 
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territorial waters of Newfoundland. In permitting foreigners to 
purchase bait on her shores contiguous to the Grand Banks, 
Newfoundland had been providing the means of her own undoing. 
Events now suggested to one Newfoundland statesman the possi- 
bility of his Colony acting separately. The Hon. Robert Bond 
announced that Newfoundland was tired of being perpetually tied 
to Canada’s tail; and that even the British connexion was far 
from being an unmixed blessing to the senior Colony. He 
believed that a commercial arrangement was capable of being 
negotiated with America, which would benefit the island enor- 
mously ; and he forthwith proceeded to Washington to negotiate 
it. Mr. Blaine, Mr. Root’s predecessor, was then Secretary of 
State. He did not understand the etiquette, nor heed the prin- 
ciples of the British Colonial system. He turned his back on 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, and arranged the desired trade conven- 
tion with Mr. Bond. This proceeding was naturally most un- 
palatable to Canada, especially as some of its provisions were 
manifestly unfair to the Dominion, and at Sir John Macdonald’s 
request the Imperial Government declined to sanction the Bond- 
Blaine Treaty. 

That was twenty years ago. Since that time Sir Robert Bond 
has never rested in his efforts to redress what he regarded as a 
gross injustice. He has preached retaliation without ceasing. He 
has persistently advocated commercial union with the United 
States, and he has repeatedly expressed his indignation against 
Canada, whose ‘ impertinent interference ’ wrecked his conven- 
tion. His first step was to grant the Americans freely all the con- 
cessions they asked for a period of twelve years, and to treat 
Canadian fishermen on the same footing as foreigners. But this 
state of exasperation did not prevent a new attempt by both 
Colonies in 1898 to make an arrangement with America. These 
negotiations failing, Sir Robert Bond, having obtained Mr. 
Chamberlain’s promise not again to veto separate action on New- 
foundland’s part, in 1902 made a fresh pilgrimage to Washington. 
Mr. Hay, recognising as the astute Mr. Blaine had done, that 
here was an excellent opportunity for bringing about a cleavage 
between two British Colonies and for ‘ extending American in- 
fluence over a neighbouring British territory,’ met Sir Robert 
Bond in a proper spirit. The Blaine-Bond convention was 
revived as the Hay-Bond convention. The American Foreign 
Secretary frankly admitted that the convention was _ political 
rather than commercial. It was part of the policy which America 
was pursuing towards the British West Indies: and it was a 
policy with which Canada would have nothing to do, the Laurier 
Government having pledged itself to Imperial preference. 

Sir Robert returned to Newfoundland in triumph. Unluckily, 
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he had not counted on the American Senate’s opposition. The 
New England fishermen stoutly rejected the idea of duty-free 
Newfoundland fish : they petitioned against the proposed arrange- 
ment, and they found a powerful spokesman in Senator Cabot 
Lodge. The convention was rejected ; nothing was to be given to 
either Newfoundland or Canada, and at the same time every 
privilege in British waters was to be enjoyed. How was this 
to be rendered possible? By a special American interpretation of 
the Treaty of 1818, by which the Americans had equal privileges 
with the British. As an answer to this move Sir Robert Bond 
stringently applied against the American fishermen the provisions 
of the Bait Act. Fish could not be caught without bait—there- 
after no Newfoundlander was permitted to dispose of bait to a 
foreigner. In case the Americans should seek to evade the restric- 
tion by employing Newfoundlanders, the Foreign Fishing Vessels 
Act was passed in 1905, making it illegal for the master of any 
foreign fishing vessel in Newfoundland waters to engage Colonial 
fishermen as part of his crew. ‘ Ratification or retaliation ’ 
became the Colonial motto with regard to the Hay-Bond con- 
vention. 

Such was the juncture when Mr. Elihu Root appeared upon 
the scene. The new American Secretary of State quickly made 
up his mind as to how the situation should be met. He deter- 
mined to take a high hand with Newfoundland : to appeal to the 
British Government against Sir Robert Bond, who had dared to 
devise laws to further his own selfish policy. 

As a result the Bait Act was withdrawn. To Mr. Root’s extra- 
ordinary contention that the situation created by the War of 
Independence was ‘in the nature of a partition of the Empire,’ 
and that ever since then America had possessed joint sovereign 
rights in all parts of the fishery that were not expressly renounced 
in the Treaty of 1818, the British Government, through Sir 
Edward Grey, retorted with a truly abject proposal for a modus 
vivendi. That this was a regrettable blunder is now recognised. 
It lent some shadow of reason to the American contention. 
Not only this, but the Colony was further sacrificed by sus- 
pending the Foreign Fishing Vessels Act, and permitting the 
use of purse-seines in defiance of Colonial laws. Sir Robert Bond 
was now seemingly helpless. He had exhausted all his resources 
in forging a weapon of offence and defence. Fate suddenly pre- 
sented another. A session of the Imperial Conference took place 
in London in 1907. Sir Robert was a delegate. He was interested 
neither in the high Imperial questions discussed nor in the 
attendant festivities. He was the one solitary absentee on many 
notable occasions, even when the freedom of the City was pre- 
sented to the visiting Premiers. He had resolved upon a bold 
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step : failing to obtain the support of the Imperial Government 
he would rise in his place and make a dramatic appeal to his 
fellow Premiers to support him. This course was followed : he 
harangued them all in a lengthy speech which almost created con- 
sternation in Government circles. The Colonial Premiers sup- 
ported his contention with one exception. That exception was 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime Minister of Canada. But what 
occurred precisely is not now known; the report of this debate 
was suppressed. It is not necessary to follow the other steps 
taken by Sir Robert Bond to encompass his end—a commercial 
treaty with America. They were many and various; but they 
were all futile. The Colonial statutes were repeatedly over- 
ridden, and, compelled to witness a yearly modus vivendi and to 
see a British warship patrolling Newfoundland waters in the 
interests of the Americans, to avoid further humiliation Sir 
Robert Bond suspended the Bait Act. 

How, it may be asked, does The Hague award settle all these 
difficulties? How does it protect Newfoundland from the com- 
petition of the foreigner? The answer is that it does not. New- 
foundland is, it is true, confirmed in her claim as a self-governing 
Colony to make local regulations, but these regulations must be : 


(1) Appropriate or necessary for the protection and preservation of such 
fisheries ; (2) desirable or necessary on grounds of public order and morals 
without unnecessarily interfering with the fishery itself, and in both cases 
equitable and fair as between local and American fishermen, and not so framed 
as to give unfairly an advantage to the former over the latter class. 


Moreover, 


Any question regarding the reasonableness of any regulation, or otherwise, 
which requires an examination of the practical effect of any provisions sur- 
rounding the exercise of the liberty of fishery enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
the United States, or which requires expert information about the fisheries 
themselves, may be referred by this Tribunal to a Commission of expert 
specialists : one to be designated by each of the parties hereto, and the third, 
who shall not be a national of either party, to be designated by the Tribunal. 


After a reasonable time, to be agreed on by the parties, for 
the expert Commission to arrive at a conclusion, by conference, 
or, if necessary, by local inspection, the Tribunal shall, if con- 
voked by the President at the request of either party, thereupon, 
at the earliest convenient date, re-convene to consider the report 
of the Commission, and if it be on the whole unanimous, shall 
incorporate it in the award. If not on the whole unanimous—+.e. 
on all points which, in the opinion of the Tribunal, are of essential 
importance—the Tribunal shall make its award as to the regula- 
tions concerned after consideration of the conclusions of the expert 
Commissioners, and after hearing argument by counsel. 
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Does this appear to settle difficulties? to allay animosities? 
to furnish Newfoundland with a prompt means of enforcing her 
own statutes? True, there is in all the maze of ambiguities in 
the provision for further expensive arbitration some advantage 
to Newfoundland. America may wish to evade all this expense 
(Mr. Stead estimates the cost of an appeal to The Hague Tribunal 
as, roughly, about the price of a Dreadnought), this trouble, all 
this friction by propitiating or buying off the Fishing Ring, and 
coming to terms with the Colony. Not, as we have seen, that 
there will be under the complicated machinery of the award any 
compulsion for her to do so; Senator Lodge and the Gloucester 
fishermen may be trusted to find means to get what they want, 
and all they want, at the expense of Great Britain and Newfound- 
land ; but it might be far-sighted policy to do so. 

That, then, is the net result of the Tribunal’s award—an award 
obtained after infinite trouble and enormous expense. Newfound- 
land has at last a handle with which to grasp negotiations with 
America. It is not much—because so much is left to the inter- 
preters and the interpretation of the award. Mr. Root says: 


While America has lost her extreme contention that the Treaty of 1818 
established an international servitude, exempting American fishermen 
absolutely from British fishing regulations, the decision, in it8 practical 
effect, appears to assure the same measure of protection against unfair legis- 
lation which this contention was designed to secure. 


Mr. Root added that questions two, three, four, five and six 
were favourable to the United States. In question seven, which 
was not of much practical importance, the Tribunal appeared to 
have made a compromise on substantially the terms of the 
Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty of 1888. 

This may be so; but Newfoundland has got a little more than 
she had under the recent modus vivendi. Sir Robert Bond may 
well think that the hour for the Hay-Bond Convention has arrived. 
Already, one reads, an emissary has set out from Washington to 
discuss the terms. The only factor lacking is Sir Robert Bond. 
There, in sooth, is the tragedy of it. After twenty years of 
struggle to obtain commercial union with America, he now finds 
himself out of power—replaced by Sir Edward Morris, a states- 
man governed by ideas of a totally different complexion. He 
believes there may be something in the Imperial idea. He tells 
us there are great possibilities in the shipment of fresh fish- 
products to London and in the exploitation of the Western 
Canadian market. He does not wish to bind the Senior Colony 
to the American Republic as most of our West Indian Colonies 
have been or are being bound. 

How will the Newfoundland Premier receive the American 
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emissary? Already British capital is pouring into Newfoundland, 
already the country is filling with settlers. And Sir Robert Bond, 
who has toiled so hard for American preference, who was instru- 
mental in ridding the French shore of the French, responsible 
for much bitter anti-Canadian sentiment, and for the ‘ Free Fish 
for Free Waters’ policy which led to the summoning of The 
Hague Tribunal—alas for the vicissitudes of Colonial politics! 
Sir Robert Bond is out of the game. 

As regards Newfoundland, then, The Hague Tribunal has 
settled nothing. If Sir Edward Morris prefers inter-Imperial 
to American preference, the old international frictions on the 
Treaty coast will go on as before, the disputes will engender 
bitterness, and in due course the pretensions of the Gloucester 
shipping ring will result in the invocation of a fresh Tribunal. 


BECKLES WILLSON. 
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LAST WORDS ON IRELAND 


THE summer of 1862 I spent in Ireland with Cardwell, then Irish 
Secretary, at The Lodge in Phenix Park. Of all parks that I 
ever saw, the Phoenix, with its view of the Wicklow Hills, is the 
most beautiful. Yet it was little frequented by the citizens of 
Dublin, who seemed to prefer the streets, and left their park in 
a solitude which fitted it to be the scene of the Murders. Cardwell, 
being a Cabinet Minister, was the real ruler. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Carlisle, a most amiable and popular man, was happy 
in displaying his admirable social qualities by making the after- 
dinner speeches in which, thanks to his unique flow of heartfelt 
flummery, he was unrivalled, and by occasionally scoring at 
cricket. 

The general impression, I believe, was that Cardwell had failed 
as Irish Secretary. It is certain that he was the reverse of a 
typical Irishman. To give him an insight into Irish character 
I had persuaded him, before he came over, to see the Colleen 
Bawn—I fear, with no good effect. But I do not believe that he 
failed. His patience, industry, justice, and impartiality were 
appreciated by the best Irishmen ; my inquiries led me to believe 
that they were appreciated by the people at large ; and I came away 
disabused of the belief that roistering misrule is the only thing 
for Ireland. That there is a tendency of that sort in the Irish 
character may be true, but it calls for an antidote, not for 
indulgence. 

On Cardwell’s arrival at Dublin a list of promises which had 
been made to supporters of the Government was laid before him. 
The staid English official stood aghast when he saw how much 
their number exceeded the possibilities of performance. He was 
told that he need not be uneasy. A promise, even though it could 
not be fulfilled, was preferred to a refusal. The angler prefers a 
bite to a perfectly blank day. 

I was deeply impressed with the pensive beauty of Ireland and 
the weird melancholy of its relics—the Round Towers, the Seven 
Churches of Glendalough, the Hill of Cashel, the ruins of the 
primeval seat of learning at Clonmacnois. With the historic 
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pathos mingled the comic traits of Irish character : a field with 
grand iron portals and no fence ; a house with three windows and 
a flight of marble steps fit for a mansion ; a magnificent chimney- 
piece with filthy walls ; a fine lodge with two pieces of timber laid 
across each other for a gate; excellent wines and execrable 
cookery. One could faintly realise the old roaring and reckless 
days. I had supposed the pig in the family to be a satire, but 
found it a reality. The people in their penury were light-hearted. 
But I am told they are changing their mood as well as ceasing to 
be attached to their social chiefs. It is said that their simplicity 
of character, their love of fun, and the wit which, overleaping 
itself, produced their bulls, have since these stern political 
struggles been passing away, and that a more sombre hue is 
coming over the whole scene. 

At the time of my visit even ‘ ould Ireland,’ with its factions 
and feuds, the relics of the clan, was hardly extinct. Not long 
before, the Government had been called upon to stop the annual 
faction-fight between the two-year-olds and three-year-olds, the 
origin of whose feud was lost in fabulous antiquity, but was sup- 
posed to have been a dispute about the age of a steer. In another 
place two factions fought annually for a mystic stone. The magis- 
trates, by direction of the Government, sank the stone in the river. 
The two factions combined in fishing it up and then fought for it. 
Donnybrook Fair, however, had ceased to exist. 

Before I left Ireland I came distinctly to two conclusions. 
One was that the Irish character, with all its defects, its unthrift, 
recklessness, lawlessness, and love of conspiracy, was largely the 
product of Irish history. The other was that Irish history, with 
all its calamities and horrors, was the product of untoward acci- 
dent more than of anybody’s crimes. I embodied these conclu- 
sions in an essay on Irish History and Irish Character, which, 
though now superseded and forgotten, had some novelty and some 
vogue at the time. 

I drew my inspiration from some of the best of the Irish 
Liberals, constant intercourse with whom I enjoyed, such as Lord 
O’Hagan ; Sir Alexander McDonnell, the head of the Education 
Department and the organiser of national education ; Dr. Russell, 
the Principal of Maynooth, a most excellent, liberal, and lovable 
man ; Professor Simpson, of Belfast ; and a member of the Catholic 
hierarchy whose name has escaped my aged memory. All these 
men, while they were thoroughly patriotic Irishmen, were firmly 
attached tothe Union. They desired Disestablishment, and such 
improvement in the land law as could be made without impairing 
the faith of contracts, as well as certain secondary reforms, in- 
cluding better facilities for private-bill legislation and perhaps 
for legal appeals. But from the thought of dissolving the Union 
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they all recoiled, and they rebuked me if I said anything the 
least tending that way. 

What is certain, to my mind, is that the choice lies between 
legislative union and independence. A vassal Parliament such 
as Gladstone proposed would presently struggle for equality and 
freedo.:. Before the Union, when the two Parliaments existed, 
the connexion between the two islands and the subordination 
of Ireland to England were maintained by gross and undisguised 
corruption. That state of things nobody would desire to revive. 
What the people wanted, as I always believed, was the land, 
which had been the object of contention in every crisis of Irish 
history ; and had security of tenure, like that of the English copy- 
holder, been given them, the political agitation, it seemed to 
me, would have subsided—it never showed much force apart from 
the agrarian movement. But I would not undertake to say how 
far the spirit of nationality has been evoked by the long struggle, 
or what concession to it may have become unavoidable. The 
worst of all policies, however, it seems to me, is Home Rule, 
if Home Rule means a vassal Parliament. 

Agrarian murder—in other words, the war of assassination 
against the landlords—had barely ceased. Landlords were too 
often absentees—grinding the people through their agents. 
Some of the absentee estates, the Lansdowne estates among the 
number, were liberally managed ; but this did not make up for 
the absence of the proprietor and the non-performance of his 
territorial duties. It was said that an agent having complained 
to his absentee employer that his life was in danger, the employer 
replied, ‘ Tell them that they need not think to intimidate me 
by shooting you.’ The people were one vast agrarian con- 
spiracy, so that conviction was impossible. The Attorney- 
General could give the Council an exact account of an agrarian 
murder, with the names of the murderer and of those who had 
been present; but when it was proposed to him to prosecute, 
his answer was that every one of the witnesses would forswear 
himself, and thus his only chance, that of getting one of them 
at a later day to turn King’s evidence, would be lost. 

There is risk in the employment of detectives. An agrarian 
murder had been committed, and a large reward was offered 
for conviction. Part of the cartridge was picked up and proved 
to be a leaf taken from a common school-book. Suspicion fixed 
on a man in the neighbourhood who kept such books for sale. 
A detective got admission to the house and reported that the book 
was there and that the fatal leaf was missing. The police entered 
the house and brought away the book. The proof seemed clear. 
But before proceeding, the Attorney-General suggested a refer- 
ence to the publisher of the book. The publisher’s reply was 
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that it was the right book but not the right edition. The 
detective had torn the leaf out of the book which he found in 
the house of the suspected man to get a conviction and pocket 
the reward. 

I visited Dr. Russell at Maynooth, and witnessed the perfec- 
tion of that system of mental drill and of isolation frc-:. every 
breath of free opinion by which, carried on through a course of 
seven years, an Irish peasant is turned into a priest with no ideas 
but those instilled by authority, and no aspiration but devotion 
to his Church. The text-book was Suarez, even the compara- 
tively liberal Aquinas being disused. When, to such a training, 
celibacy and corporate influence were superadded, it was easy to 
understand how the Church kept so complete a hold on her clergy 
and why apostasy was so rare. Sir Alexander McDonnell and 
all my Protestant friends bore emphatic testimony to the purity 
of the Irish priesthood. 

A peasant clergy sympathised with the peasantry in political 
and agrarian struggles. The Hierarchy, mingling socially with 
the upper classes, were more conservative, and, it seemed to me, 
would have discountenanced Fenianism altogether if they had 
not been dependent on their people for their incomes. The policy 
of payment, ascribed to Pitt, would no doubt have had its effect. 
The people, however, could keep their secrets from the priest- 
hood. Dr. Russell told me that they had no idea they had any 
Fenians in the village of Maynooth till, one of the abortive risings 
having taken place, a number left the village to join it. 

At the time of my visit the issue was national education, which 
afforded a field for the liberalism of Bishop Moriarty and Catholics 
of his school. Of the Catholic laity not a few were at heart with 
the Government. Some would come up the back-stairs and 
promise their support so long as the Government showed perfect 
respect for their Church. 

The religious war between Catholics and Protestants was not 
over. The two denominations of Christians were still breaking 
each other’s heads at Belfast. Protestant challenges to con- 
troversy uncomplimentary to the Virgin and the saints were 
posted on the walls. In making up dinner-parties at The Lodge 
it was necessary to take care how members of the hostile Churches 
were confronted with each other. 

The mainstay of order was the Constabulary, a noble body of 
men, whether the policy of which they were the bodyguard was 
wise or not. The Constabulary was Protestant, but the ordinary 
police was largely Roman Catholic. Yet it was trustworthy, 
loyalty to the corps prevailing over religious feeling. The Irish- 
man seems to be fond of Government service and faithful to its 
uniform. 
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There were some relics of the old convivial days. At the 
dinner-parties in the Viceregal Lodge, when the ladies left the 
room the servants remained, and as soon as you put down your 
glass they refilled it. I thought I saw some effects of this 
generous hospitality. 

The Horse Fair at Ballinasloe disappointed me. So did not 
the Cashel steeplechases, to see which I unsentimentally gave up 
Killarney. Tipperary trooped into Cashel with its swallow-tail 
coats of frieze, its tall hats, and shillelahs. The races were 
excellent, and the course was so chosen that from a rising ground 
you could see them well. The enthusiasm of the people was 
delightful. Mounted police were riding about to keep order, and 
late in the day there seemed to be some need of them. Has 
the chilling influence of politics now been cast over the race- 
course at Cashel ? 

There were guests at The Lodge in Phoenix Park; among 
them was Sir John Lawrence, afterwards Governor-General of 
India, in all the simplicity of true greatness. I asked his opinion 
of the competition-wallahs, the nickname given to the civil 
servants appointed under the then new system of competitive 
examination. Of all men I thought he was the least likely to 
put literary above practical qualifications. He gave sentence, 
however, in favour of the wallahs, saying that when another 
officer of Government wrote to him about them in a disparaging 
strain, his reply was that he would be glad to exchange. 

Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, was there for 
some time with his wife. Him I had already known well. 
There is a memoir of him written under the auspices of the second 
wife whose affection soothed his spirit in his old age. The fame 
of the man who made the last great stand in favour of middle- 
class government against democracy can hardly have died away. 
It was not for aristocracy that he fought—though an intense 
aristocrat of intellect, he was in nothing else aristocratic—but 
for government by the educated against government by the 
masses. He had, perhaps, seen the rough side of democracy in 
New South Wales, where for some years he had practised law 
at a time before the convict taint had been thoroughly worked 
off. I forget whether it was he or one of his friends who at a 
ball at Government House had the misfortune to tread upon and 
tear the gorgeous dress of a lady. The fair wearer turned upon 
the culprit with an expression of her wounded feelings which 
cannot with any approach to decency be repeated. It was a 
bitter moment for Robert Lowe when, Gladstone’s Reform Bill 
having been thrown out mainly by his efforts and the Liberal 
Ministry having thus been overturned, Disraeli brought in a 
Bill not less democratic than that of Gladstone, and the Conser- 
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vative rank and file, which had rapturously applauded Lowe’s 
anti-democratic speeches, sat, under the rod of party discipline, 
sullenly supporting the Bill and deaf to the passionate appeals 
which Lowe made to them. It was said that he was moved to 
tears. 

Lowe was an albino with eyes so weak that when he was 
reading his nose literally touched his book. He took high honours 
at Oxford and, it is said, would have taken higher if he had not 
rubbed out with his nose what he had written with his pen. Yet 
I have been driven by him in a phaeton at a rattling pace through 
crowded streets. 

In public, Lowe affected a utilitarian contempt for classical 
education ; in private, he was always reading the classics. When 
I was staying with him at Caterham he asked me what I thought 
was the best history of the Roman Republic. I told him 
Mommsen’s, which had just appeared. A few days afterwards 
an editorial in a leading newspaper for which he wrote began, ‘ In 
Mr. Thompson’s history of the Roman Republic, which appears 
to us to be the best.’ I wonder whether booksellers received 
orders for the book! 

Lowe was the most naturally and spontaneously brilliant 
talker that Iever knew. Other great talkers wanted an audience. 
Lowe did not. He was not less likely to say a good thing to 
you as you sat by him on the driving-box than to say it to the 
most appreciative circle. Touch him when you would, he gave 
out the electric spark. His talk was rather cynical and sardonic 
in form; but he was not really a cynic—he was a Democritus 
who laughed at the world, though rather too impatient of honest 
stupidity. ‘Look at that fool throwing away his natural 
advantages!’ he exclaimed when a deaf member of the House 
of Commons put up his ear-trumpet. 

Mrs. Lowe was a fat, good-natured lady, clever in her way, 
for she painted well, and an excellent wife, but rather a joke 
among her friends. Her husband, though he loved her dearly, 
sometimes could not help making fun of her. One morning at 
breakfast he was railing in his dashing way at the marriage service 
of the Church of England : ‘ It made me ’—turning to his wife— 
‘say ‘‘ With all my worldly goods I thee endow,’’ when I had no 
worldly goods to endow you with.’ ‘Ah! Robert; but then there 
were your brains.’ ‘ Well, all the world knows I did not endow 
you with them.’ Spreading his arms to help her spacious person 
down from a jaunting-car, he exclaimed ‘ Descend, ye Nine! ’ 

Combative he certainly was, and he had at least his fair share 
of foes. The ‘ Whitehead torpedo ’ was his nickname. 

A party of us, including the old Lord Chancellor Cranworth, 
went to see Powerscourt waterfall. Our cars brought us back to 
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the station some time before the arrival of the train. To fill up 
the time Lowe said, ‘ Let us have a row with the car-men about 
the fare.’ A row it actually became, and the Lord Chancellor 
looked the picture of dismay. 

Lowe prized intellect above all things, in others and in 
himself. At the time when his own powerful mind was giving 
way, and had painfully betrayed its decadence in the House of 
Commons, we met at an Academy dinner. Lowe took me to see 
a picture at which he had just been looking and admired. He 
failed to identify it and he burst into tears. 


Twenty years afterwards I was in Ireland again, presiding 
over a section of the Social Science Association at Dublin. This 
time I was the guest of my friend the ex-Chancellor, Lord 
O’Hagan. If the Irish question could only have been put into 
the hands of a few men like him for quiet settlement, instead of 
being made the prey of demagogism and the football of party, how 
much better would the result have been, and how much less the 
public morality and the faith of contracts have suffered in the 
process ! 

Lord O’Hagan’s political saint was Arthur O’Leary, whose 
portrait hung in his study and whose policy was union with 
justice. It has recently been discovered that O’ Leary was in com- 
munication with the Government and received money from it. 
This would have been a shock to O’Hagan. But there is no 
reason to suspect the sincerity of O’Leary’s convictions or to 
reverse any opinion as to the soundness of his views. Nothing 
that has transpired warrants us in calling him a spy. 

There was no excuse for the neglect of Ireland by the Court 
during the late reign." The Queen, when she paid a brief visit, 
was received as enthusiastically as she could desire. That the 
probable effect of her presence has been somewhat overrated is 
not unlikely, but her persistent absence was felt as a standing 
affront. 

At the close of the Convention I had to propose a vote of thanks 
to a scientific society which had given us a breakfast in the 
Phoenix Park. I said that the Phoenix Park seemed to me by 
its beauty to be not less worthy of the occasional residence of 
royalty than Osborne or Balmoral. The sentiment was cheered. 
In the evening there was a banquet at the Mansion House at 
which the Lord Mayor echoed what I had said in the morning. 
Prince Teck, who was a guest, followed suit with a strong expres- 
sion of his regret that the Royal Family did not come more to 
Ireland ; ‘and why they do not, I don’t know why.’ This, of 


1 The reign of Queen Victoria. 
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course, made a sensation and was echoed by the morning papers. 
The Prince then knew that he had offended, and an attempt to 
mop him up was made, I believe, in one of the evening papers, 
but with the usual result. Presently out came a long editorial, 
evidently inspired, in The Times, taking me, poor innocent as I 
was, to task for having given expression to what was called the 
paradoxical notion that it would be a good thing for the Court to 
visit Ireland, and demonstrating by arguments which seemed to 
me rather paradoxical that such a step would be most unwise. 
Afterwards the Prince of Wales referred to the question in a public 
speech, though in language perfectly kind towards his old teacher, 
showing thereby how sore the subject was. 

Among the company at O’Hagan’s was a very pleasant and 
well-informed man whom I did not know, but who I afterwards 
learned was a leading writer in The Times. As he and I strolled 
in the grounds one morning, our conversation turned on the subject 
of the royal neglect of Ireland, and I spoke of George the Fourth’s 
visit as a redeeming point in his unedifying career. My com- 
panion heartily concurred. It may have been my fancy, but I 
thought that in the editorial taking the other side I identified a 
phrase which had been used in that morning’s conversation. 

This was the time of the struggle with Parnell and his 
Nationalist following. Things had come to such a pass that some 
who did not sympathise with the League were joining it, to obtain 
for their callings the protection which the Queen’s Government 
could no longer afford. The Irish Secretary and the occupant of 
The Lodge was another friend of mine, W. E. Forster, an able, 
honest, solid, and most industrious, though rather uncouth man, 
who, it was thought, with a little grace and polish might have 
achieved to the highest place. In grace and polish, however, he 
was totally wanting. I have seen him in speaking stand for some 
time on one leg, holding up a glass of water in one hand as if he 
were going to drink it to the health of the audience. He was 
fighting the Parnellites with a Coercion Bill, in hourly danger of 
assassination, as was subsequently proved. 

I wrote something in defence of Forster’s application of the 
Coercion Act, saying that one of three things had to be done: 
either the Coercion Act must be applied ; or the troops must fire ; 
or the Queen’s Government in Ireland, as it could no longer 
protect people in their lawful callings, must resign. Forster soon 
after came over to England. When we met he thanked me for 
my defence of him, but said that a different policy had prevailed. 
From his tone I augured that he was about to resign, as a day or 
two afterwards he did. 

Peel, when he changed, averred his change, and gave credit 
to those who had converted him. Gladstone set his retrospective 
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imagination at work to make out that he had always been con- 
sistent. If, as he pretended in his History of an Idea, his mind 
had many years before been turning towards Home Rule, how 
could he justify himself in continuing to lead the nation on what 
he had begun to suspect was a wrong line ; in denouncing Parnell 
as ‘ wading through rapine to dismemberment’ ; in proclaiming 
his arrest to a shouting multitude at Guildhall; in throwing 
him and his followers into prison ; above all, in allowing his own 
colleagues, especially his Home Secretary, to rise at his side night 
after night and denounce the Home Rule movement and its leader 
in most scathing terms? Is it possible by any stretch of charity 
to doubt that Gladstone’s failure in 1885 to obtain a majority 
independent of the Parnellites was the proximate cause of his 
sudden accession to Home Rule? That he should have persuaded 
himself of the contrary is only one of the many proofs that his 
power of self-deception was unbounded. It is not less true that 
his emotions were generous and that his enthusiasm when once 
he had espoused any cause was perfectly real. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 
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THE SILLON 


THE following pages aim only at presenting the history of the 
Sillon movement in its outstanding points, and as objectively as 
is possible to a writer who was, from the very beginning, sympa- 
thetic to it, yet never actually belonged to it. 

In 1894, Marc Sangnier was finishing his course at the Collége 
Stanislas. He had been exceptionally successful in his classical 
examinations, taking a first prize for philosophy at the Concours 
Général, but the mathematical course through which he was then 
passing, preparatory to entering the Ecole Polytechnique, was not 
at all to his taste, and he began to feel the restlessness habitual 
to the French lad who sees himself nearly out of his teens and 
still a schoolboy. In his case the restlessness proved fruitful. 

Early in the year Marc Sangnier, considerably helped by the 
College Censor, Abbé Leber, obtained leave to meet once a week 
with a number of other boys in his form, in a big room in the 
college basement called the Crypte auz Gammes, because the boys 
practised there. His object was neither to found a spiritual asso- 
ciation nor a debating society, but something—he did not care 
what it should be called—which would help himself and his 
comrades to give free play to their capabilities as Catholics and as 
French citizens of the morrow. The venture turned out to be 
a huge success, and the youthful society was soon called the 
Crypte, not only at Stanislas, but in other colleges where it was 
imitated as well. It was only five years after that Sangnier’s 
friends, then become quite a little army, adopted a young 
magazine, the Sillon, as their organ and gradually lost their 
original name. 

In the meanwhile Marc Sangnier had served a year in a 
regiment at Versailles, spent two years at the Ecole Polytechnique 
as pupil, and another year as officer in a regiment of engineers at 
Toul. At the end of 1898, seeing that his influence and the 
number of his friends were constantly increasing, he had left the 
army and begun to devote himself entirely to his work. The 
present writer saw him for the first time in November 1897, still 
in his uniform, at a congress of Catholic university students. His 
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power over them was quite extraordinary, and he had already the 
admixture of energy and gentle gracefulness, of melancholy and 
good humour which make the unspeakable charm of his presence 
as well as of his oratory. 

What had been the spirit of the Crypte, and what was, in a 
few months, to be the spirit of the Sillon? Sangnier’s magnetism 
consisted, as everybody else’s who ever had a power as leader and 
orator, in feeling in a high degree and eloquently expressing the 
tendencies latent in the Catholic youth that surrounded him. One 
word seems to sum them up: all those young men craved expan- 
sion. They were tired of being taught and fretted in advance at 
the prospect of being, willy-nilly, enlisted socially and religiously 
in regiments too old for their energies. They wanted to do a 
work of their own, in a spirit of their own, and under chiefs of 
their own choosing. They all started from the Catholic—not 
standpoint, which would denote a definite programme—but 
animus. They were proud of being Catholics, felt in themselves, 
and realised in seeing Marc Sangnier, the unbounded possibilities 
that a religious life offers, and wanted, not primarily to secure 
them for themselves, but to make them known to others. ‘The 
apostolic ambition was characteristic of them from the first. 
However, they were conscious of the necessity of being sufficiently 
in possession of their own ideal to make it contagious. Hence 
their first appearance as cercles d’études—that is to say, societies 
for the study of religion. At the Ecole Polytechnique, where 
Sangnier had continued the work started at Stanislas, the 
members of the Cercle began with reading and studying a passage 
of the Gospels, after which they would discuss current objections 
to Christianity so as to make themselves competent to meet the 
outsiders they aimed at persuading. Other questions of a more 
political or social character soon crept in, as the young men found 
that they were often silenced, the moment they opened their lips, 
with a disdainful assumption that Catholics could not even be 
republicans or admit the possibility of any social progress, and 
as their influence extended to the patronages, or Catholic Young 
Men’s Popular Clubs, where those questions were vital. These 
clubs, in fact, consist mostly of Parisian clerks or skilled workmen, 
who generally understand the contingencies of politics and 
economics, and are able to discuss them with remarkable precision. 

About 1903—that is to say, towards the end of the Pontificate 
of Leo the Thirteenth—the Sillon had spread to practically every 
part of France; it possessed a magazine, the Sillon, with four 
thousand subscribers, and a fortnightly paper, the Eveil 
Démocratique, fifty thousand copies of which easily found buyers. 
The four or five hundred provincial groups, though never united 
in a federation, met periodically, held congresses, and organised 
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large popular meetings, which Sangnier indefatigably addressed, 
and to which he was not afraid of inviting the most formidable 
contradiction. In 1905 Jules Guesde spoke at one of those 
meetings at Roubaix. M. Ferdinand Buisson attended many. 

The period I am speaking of was that of the palmy days of the 
Sillon. It had no enemies, or, if it had any, they were afraid of 
appearing, and it spread like wildfire. On the other hand, the 
chief features of its doctrine were clearly defined and began to be 
embodied in various publications.* So it may be the proper place 
to sum them up briefly. 

First of all, the Sillon professed to be a secular and autonomous 
movement. It had been so from its origin in the Crypte aux 
Gammes, where the boys had insisted on being left to themselves, 
and had recourse to the Abbé Leber only when they were 
embarrassed. There was no priest at the head of the Sillons, and 
where ecclesiastics happened—especially in the provincial groups 
—to be members, they were called conseillers de cercles, and had 
no pre-eminence whatever. One of the Sillon tenets was also the 
independence of the secular society and its equality with the 
Church as far as organisation—not object—was considered. 
Clearly Sangnier thought that his mission was to the layman, no 
matter how religious, not to the subject of the hierarchy. Yet the 
basis, or even—to use another more accurate metaphor—the 
spring-head of his action was his love of Christ and his belief that 
religion had the key to every problem. Viewed in the light of the 
Pope’s recent Letter to the French Bishops, the numberless 
passages in which this doctrine is set forth * undoubtedly savour 
of individualism, but nobody at the time seemed to protest, and 
Marc Sangnier received letters of approbation from practically 
every French Bishop and from Cardinal Rampolla. One should 
add that the Sillonists cared exclusively for living their Catholi- 
cism, constantly said that they had no interest in pure theology 
and criticism, and, in fact, that no Modernist was ever found 
among them. When Sangnier spoke of religion in his public 
speeches, and he often did, his accent had a manliness and at the 
same time a ring of heart-felt sincerity which struck everybody, 
and his friends’ lives, like his own, were beautiful. Nobody can 
have seen the nice, intelligent-looking young men who used to sell 
the Eveil Démocratique in every part of Paris and at the doors of 
churches, without noticing the something indescribable which real 
faith alone can kindle on a human face. One could not help 
taking one’s hat off to them. 


1 A good many of the provincial Sillons also possessed a magazine of their own. 

2 See especially: Le Sillon, Esprit et Méthodes, by M. Sangnier; Vie et 
Doctrine du Sillon, by L. Cousin. 

* See Vie et Doctrine du Sillon, pp. 50-70. 
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The Sillon was also avowedly democratic. One must re- 
member that the policy of Leo the Thirteenth was still kept up 
everywhere, and many Catholics considered, and said openly, that 
the Pope had enjoined—not advised—loyalty to the Republican 
Constitution. This evidently gave considerable advantage to such 
convinced republicans as the Sillonists were. Democracy to them 
was the ‘ organisation most capable of making the private citizen 
conscious of his civic responsibility.’ Here again the general 
tendency towards emancipation from trammels, or only from 
sleepiness, which had brought about the creation of the Crypte was 
visible. The Sillonists wanted to be something in society, and, 
rightly or wrongly—for some Monarchists have a conception of the 
Monarchy which tends to the freedom of the individual—thought 
that their best chances were in a democracy. But the democracy 
should be a real democracy, and not, as they said, a Monarchy 
without a head, as the French Republic still is, and it was to 
the gradual participation of the individual in the government 
of the country that the democrat worthy of the name ought to 
tend. 

Co-operation might have been the best word to sum up their 
social doctrine, and co-operation, again, was their solution to the 
economic problem. They were not Socialists; in fact, they ab- 
horred Socialism, which means uniformity and tyranny, but they 
imagined economic conditions in which there would be leaders and 
co-operators instead of masters and men. They stood for all the 
social reforms like limitation of hours, old-age pensions, etc., but 
they dreamt of a progressive illumination of the working classes, 
which their daily effort was to bring,‘ and of their progressive 
acquisition of the industries in which they were employed. The 
workman, instead of being a machine or a tool, should become a 
conscious artisan and a proprietor of his work. Practically, the 
Sillon established co-operative societies wherever they were 
possible. 

These were the doctrines of the Sillon at the period when its 
initial effort seems to have been most successful. In April 1904 
Cardinal Merry del Val wrote to the Bishop of Périgueux about 
the sages initiatives of the Sillon, and in September of the same 
year Pope Pius the Tenth himself, receiving a party of Sillonists, 
gave their work unqualified praise, only recommending them to 
live amicably and in charity with the other young Catholics who 
preferred methods different from their own. 

This was the first intimation of the danger which threatened 
the Sillon. Henceforward we shall have to see how it gradually 


“ In a hundred Sillonists, forty-six were workmen (thirty-three industrial or 
skilled, thirteen rural), twenty-seven were clerks, twelve in the learned pro- 
fessions, nine ecclesiastics, three manufacturers, and three independent. 
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diverged from its line of action into pure politics, and how these 
tactics, which had been meant to keep off the blame of authorities, 
on the contrary brought it on, and finally resulted in a condemna- 
tion. 

The young Catholics with other than the Sillon methods, whom 
the Holy Father meant, were not anonymous individuals. The 
Pope had in his mind the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse 
Francaise, a federation of groups immediately under episcopal 
guidance, and of a Conservative—when not a Royalist—tendency. 
There had been considerable jealousy between these and the 
Sillon, and the predilection of Leo the Thirteenth for Sangnier 
and his friends had long aggrieved them. But at the end of 1904 
things were on the eve of a great change. The French Govern- 
ment was waging war against Rome, and the Separation Law, 
coming after the Combcs excesses, inclined the new Pope towards 
a policy very different from that of his predecessor. Pius the 
Tenth gave evidence from the very first of a deep aversion to 
politics as such, and of a tendency to limit himself, in everything, 
to the religious ground. While Leo the Thirteenth had advised or 
commanded union on the constitutional or Republican ground, 
Pius the Tenth enjoined concentration on the religious ground. 
This meant that he would have none of the dislike which, a short 
time before, the Vatican entertained for the Monarchists, and that 
he would look upon Republican Catholics neither with favour nor 
with disfavour. Politics were to become entirely foreign to the 
pontifical policy. This is wisdom itself, and the present writer, 
though personally a Republican, confesses that he liked this atti- 
tude better than that which had prompted the ralliement. 
Unfortunately, whereas the Monarchists had sulked, evaded or re- 
sisted when Leo the Thirteenth spoke, they exulted as this modifi- 
cation became apparent, exactly as if it had been made for their 
special benefit, and, in a few weeks’ time, passed from the discon- 
tented sullen attitude they had preserved so long to one of 
triumphant obedience preparatory to aggressiveness and browbeat- 
ing. The Sillon soon became a butt and the object of daily denun- 
ciations in papers like the Gazette de France, the Libre Parole, the 
Autorité, etc., which so far had not enjoyed a grain of credit. These 
attacks came mostly from priests—both Monarchist and ultra-Con- 
servative—the typical specimen of whom is the Abbé—formerly 
Pére—Barbier, but a polemic with Charles Maurras, the well- 
known theorist of the Royalist Action Francaise, drew more atten- 
tion to the quarter whence the blows were dealt. Charles Maurras 
contended that Sangnier, as a Catholic and a Republican, was in a 
hopeless dilemma ; the theological contributors pointed out that 
his democracy was against the principles of divine right and that 
his independence was an outrageous defiance of the Motu proprio 
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of 1903.° They attached considerable importance to a speech of 
Sangnier, who, in a debate with J. Guesde at Roubaix in 1905, 
had said that the capitalist industrial system was transitory and 
that captains of industry were bound to disappear like the feudal 
barons. How this rising antagonism spread to the episcopate, 
which had unanimously been favourable to the Sillon, it is not 
easy to show. In 1905 the pugnacious Bishop of Nancy, Mgr. 
Turinaz, had more than cold-shouldered the Sillon group in his 
town, but this had been an isolated fact, whereas, between 1907 
and 1910, the censures became as numerous as the compliments 
had been. The doctrines of the Sillon had not changed, but its 
adherents, passing from favour to contradiction and sometimes 
disgrace, were obliged to fight as well as work, and fighters will 
easily look rebellious. This was the case especially in Brittany, 
where the political divisions among the Catholics and clergy are 
deeper than anywhere else. The Breton bishops were the first to 
forbid their clergy from joining the Sillon or even attending its 
meetings. Their example was followed in various dioceses, the 
authorities of which warned their seminarians against the Sillon 
or requested such of their priests who acted as conseillers de cercles 
to give up intercourse with them. Sangnier never resisted, of 
course, but he seldom failed to expostulate, and he gradually 
came to be regarded as punctilious and occasionally sarcastic. A 
few bishops began to talk of his indiscipline and to hint at un- 
soundness in his Catholicism. On two occasions (in the cases of 
Cardinal Lugon and Bishop Campistron) a very respectful demand 
for positive statements was met with a flat refusal to give any. 

In 1907 part of the Limoges Sillon, headed by a man of re- 
markable intelligence, the Abbé Desgranges, seceded from the 
Parisian Sillon, and I have no doubt that this affair went far to 
encourage the bishops who had not yet made up their minds to 
take proceedings. The loss of a few men, no matter their personal 
value, was not of material importance, but a scandalous polemic 
arose between M. Desgranges and Sangnier’s friends, in which 
Mare Sangnier was described, for the first time publicly, as a 
swelled head and dictatorial chief who was always talking about 
liberty and would take no contradiction. Thousands of protests 
arose from men more devoted to their leader than Newman’s 
friends ever were, and who remembered that one of the best 
descriptions of Sangnier’s wonderful eloquence and magnetism 
had been given by the same M. Desgranges. But the impression 
left by this quarrel was decidedly bad, and we find it in an account 
by Abbé Ardant of an interview with Cardinal Merry del Val in 


* A Pontifical decree defining the orthodox sense of the word Democracy, 
recalling Leo the Thirteenth’s social doctrine, and placing the Catholics writing 
on social questions or promoting democratic charities under episcopal jurisdiction. 
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September 1907. ‘It is sophistry,’ the Cardinal said, ‘to hint 
that the Sillon is cold-shouldered on account of its Republican and 
democratic tendency. One has only to remember the Encyclicals 
of Pius the Tenth to realise that he will never blame such views in 
a Young Men’s Association. So much so, that if, by an impossible 
chance, Marc Sangnier could change his character and attitude, 
we would restore him to our confidence at once. But what is to 
be done with such a man? He has garbled all his conversations 
with me, changing blame into praise. I might have ruined him 
by a public contradiction had I not feared, by doing so, to interfere 
with his excellent work. To me he has been an initiator, an 
awakener : his very faults, his feverish eloquence, his unruly fiery 
spirit, his somewhat morbid mysticism, have served him. But he 
is no organiser . . . he isan illuminee.’ From that moment this 
appreciation was more and more frequently heard in Conservative 
circles, where sobriety of judgment is made a rule of, but it did not 
prevent the attacks from the Royalist and so-called religious press 
becoming every day more furious, the effort being to represent 
Sangnier as a man who prostituted religion in the service of demo- 
cracy and would be religious without obeying the bishops. 

From that moment also Marc Sangnier, probably realising 
that the tide rising against him was too strong, endeavoured to 
shift altogether to the political ground, where he hoped to recover 
his freedom. At the general election of 1906 his opinion had been 
that no parliamentary shade corresponded to that of the Sillon, 
but the following year, after the prohibition of the Bishop of 
Quimper to his priests from attending the Sillon congress, he 
stated his intention of entering the political lists. Nothing in the 
existing parties could suit his friends, but between the Bloc to 
the Left and the Bloc to the Right there was room, he thought, 
for the Idealist Democrats who could bring together men of dif- 
ferent religious views, united in a common wish to improve the 
conditions of the democracy. Gradually, without changing any- 
thing in the Sillon, its religious aspect became less apparent, the 
Sillon ceased to call itself a religious magazine, the creation in 
the near future of a daily, La Démocratie, was decided upon, and 
in 1909 Sangnier contested a seat at a by-election at Issy. 

All his efforts were of no avail. The concentration which had 
begun in Rome five years before, and which was recommended so 
warmly at the last general election in May, began to find theorists 
in the religious press, who would leave Sangnier no chance of 
escaping. Their argument was as follows : Marc Sangnier, they 
said, insists that he intends to confine himself exclusively to his 
democratic work. But what does he mean to do for the demo- 
cracy? Surely make it more moral. But it is impossible to 
improve morals without religion. Consequently M. Sangnier 
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must go on, whether he likes it or not, depending for his action on 
religion, and practically on the Church and the bishops. They 
also insisted that, on the strength of the Motu proprio of 1908, 
Sangnier, running charitable works like co-operative societies, 
could not call himself a politician, but a Christian democrat,* and, 
as such, had no right to break away from episcopal jurisdiction. 
Finally, they enlarged on the danger of his union with non- 
Catholics in so-called undenominational works. 

Early in the present year Cardinal Merry del Val ratified the 
prohibition made by the Bishop of Quimper to his priests to sub- 
scribe to the Sillon publications, and an obscure journalist on the 
Libre Parole, M. A. Monniot, having had the audacity to send 
round to all the French bishops a letter asking their opinion on the 
Sillon, could print fifty-two answers (the number of bishops is 
eighty-seven), some twenty of which were decidedly unfavourable. 
Rumours began to be circulated that, in spite of a speech of the 
Pope to the Rector of the Catholic University at Lille (Ego eos 
non condemnabo, sed alumni tui abstineant) in the early part of 
1909, a pontifical condemnation was imminent. It was then that 
Archbishop Mignot, of Alby, wrote to Cardinal Andrieu three long 
and elaborate letters, more like theological treatises, granting the 
weak points of the Sillon, but defending it with admirable elo- 
quence, and pointing out that behind the Sillon case the liberty 
of Catholics in the Church of God was at issue. Archbishop 
Fuzet and four other bishops publicly expressed their approval of 
the step taken by their colleague. Shortly after, at the last con- 
gress held by the Sillon, Marc Sangnier solemnly declared that 
henceforward the groups would give up all religious action and 
devote themselves exclusively to politics and to their economie 
work. This was saving the Sillon by killing it, but the step did 
not avert the blow. 

It is useless to say much of the Papal letter condemning the 
Sillon : it is in everybody’s memory. Alone of all the bishops 
who have communicated it to their dioceses, Monseigneur Dadolle, 
of Dijon, seems to have felt that the doctrine set forth in it might 
be construed by ultra-Conservat’~2s or by anti-Catholics as a con- 
demnation of the Republican régime and a defence of our very 
crude economic system. The bishop protests against any such 
interpretation. 

Useless also to speak of Marc Sangnier’s submission. It has 
disappointed some writers who call themselves Christians, but all 
those who knew Sangnier and the Sillon well realised that religion 
and unity were a thousand times more to them than their most 
cherished ideas. Sangnier, in his ready and cheerful sacrifice of 


* In fact the Motu proprio forbids the combination of politics with such 
works. 
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all that he had been founding in the last fifteen years, appears 
greater than he was in the high day of his success. Day after day 
we also read admirable letters from his provincial lieutenants to 
their several bishops. 

These letters were received at first with considerable reserve, 
but Cardinal Merry del Val, having written in a kind, paternal 
manner to Sangnier, who had declared himself willing to give up 
not only the Sillon publications, but the daily recently founded— 
La Démocratie—the tone of the bishops changed at once, and 
many have already said that the Sillonists in their charge had 
always.set the best example. 

The Royalist Gazette de France had hinted that the condemna- 
tion of the Sillon reflected on Archbishop Mignot, who could 
hardly postpone his resignation. The Archbishop answered with 
considerable dignity that he knew the rights and duties of a bishop 
better than a journalist, the rights consisting in a ‘ complete and 
courageous sincerity with the Holy See,’ the duties in a ‘ loyal 
submission to its decisions.’ He added that he would not fail to 
place the editorial under the eyes of the Holy Father, to acquaint 
him with the passions and tendencies at work in some surround- 
ings. 

The future history of the Sillon is difficult to foresee. Not so 
that of M. Sangnier. It will probably be the counterpart of that 
of. M. de Mun after the failure of his Ziuvre des Cercles. It is not 
saying little, though a man’s individual work will always appear 
inconsiderable compared with a movement which, in its best 
aspects, can be likened only to the Franciscan origins, but no man 


was ever known to be twice a leader. 
ERNEST DIMNET. 





INDIAN UNREST 


THERE seems to be great reason to believe that the situation in 
India has very much improved. The outburst of lawlessness has, 
to a considerable extent at least, subsided. This is evident from 
the reports in the public Press, but even more so from the private 
letters received from both European and Indian residents in the 
places where that lawlessness was chiefly manifested. There are 
still discoveries of bombs, and prosecutions for sedition and for 
crimes connected with politics. But to those who have some 
knowledge of what is behind the scenes it is clear that there is 
nothing new in this. The discoveries and arrests are all in 
accordance with information and clues which the police have 
been following up for some time. They are, as a distinguished 
police officer said to me the other day, ‘only sweeping up the 
pieces.” They are merely completing the work they had begun. 
Their action is not inconsistent, therefore, with the existence of 
a real change for the better in the situation. 

This change is attributed by different writers to different 
causes. Only last mail I had two letters from two Indian business 
men. Neither of them had ever taken the very slightest interest 
in politics; both of them have a large stake in the country, and 
were deeply concerned at the evidences of lawlessness round about 
them. They are both orthodox Hindoos of the old type, with 
little, if any, knowledge of English. Both of them expressed 
satisfaction at the change which had taken place in India during 
the last few months. One of them attributed it to the ‘ gracious 
measures of reform.’ The other attributed it to the ‘ vigorous 
prosecution of seditious persons.’ 3 doubt whether either of them 
was in any way likely to know the feelings or opinions of the dis- 
loyal; but there is no doubt that what they said represents, not 
their own opinion only, but also that of their neighbours as far 
as it was known to them. 

These letters are very fairly representative of Indian opinion, 
both among the more and the less educated. Intelligent observers 
on. the subject seem to speak with one voice of the change ; and 
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they seem to attribute it mainly to the two causes above men- 
tioned : sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other, and 
sometimes to both. There is, however, another cause, which is 
more rarely mentioned, but which is undoubtedly a very potent 
factor in the change of sentiment which has taken place in 
India. That is the revulsion of feeling occasioned by the 
outburst of outrage and crime which has recently characterised 
the operations of the extremist section of Indian politicians. 
Murder has not yet been popularised in India; and, although the 
condemnation of it has been too half-hearted and far from general, 
this has been due rather to fear, or to the Oriental indisposition to 
interfere with the work of Government, than to any want of depth 
of feeling in regard to its horror. Political dacoity can hardly be 
expected to be looked upon with indifference by those who have 
any possessions of their own, or any appreciation of the blessings 
of peace and security. 

Local Governments were greatly handicapped in their action 
against sedition and anarchy by the utterly ineffective weapons 
which they had to use for their suppression. It took a great deal 
of pressure from below, and a great deal of sad experience and 
careful consideration, to induce the Government of India to pass 
adequate measures. Perhaps the action of the Government might 
well have been more prompt; but, on the other hand, I am not 
prepared to say that it is not well to make quite sure of the 
necessity for repression before passing measures to that end. 
Over haste towards severity and the adoption of more severe 
measures than are required are not the characteristics of strong 
statesmanship, but of panic. What we desiderate is firmness in 
adopting repressive measures that are shown to be necessary, and 
consistency of purpose in carrying them out. 

The Indian Explosive Substances Act and the Summary 
Justice Act of 1908 and the Press Acts of 1908 and 1910 were 
reluctantly passed when crime and lawlessness had assumed such 
proportions as indicated the clear necessity for these measures ; 
and there is no doubt that the credit of the subsidence of crime 
and lawlessness is due mainly, if not exclusively, to the operations 
of those Acts. I do not mean that the improved feeling in India, 
to which many of my correspondents bear witness, is either mainly 
or exclusively due to these Acts; but the diminution in crime and 
lawlessness is due to them alone. The reforms do not touch or 
influence those who are given to murder and political dacoity— 
and murders are still attempted and dacoities committed—but 
those who are committing these crimes run now a far better 
chance of being brought to justice; and the incitement to these 
crimes is to a large extent prevented by the repressive legislation 
to which I have referred. 
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It must not be supposed that the minds and sentiments of the 
anarchists and political criminals have in any way altered. The 
newspapers show that they remain where they were ; and several 
of my Indian correspondents are strong in urging that these men 
have not in the least changed their characters. One Indian 
gentleman writes to me strongly about the impossibility of 
changing the Ethiopian’s skin or the leopard’s spots. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that the measures of repres- 
sion which have been deliberately adopted in view of the clear 
manifestation of the nature of the evil conditions which have 
been produced should be pursued with firmness and consistency. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that no mistaken view of the present 
lull in the Indian political atmosphere will lead to any change of 
policy. India is to-day, to quote the language of an old Indian 
statesman, ‘as quiet as gunpowder.’ It is to be hoped that mis- 
chievous and irresponsible persons will not be allowed again to 
scatter sparks. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that, so far as the 
results are up to the present apparent, the measures of reform 
adopted by the Government of India, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, have been of great benefit. It was always my 
view, and one which I strongly urged, that the criminal licence of 
the few ought not to be allowed to affect the Government’s treat- 
ment of the many. It is to me a matter of pride in the Govern- 
ment that it should have persevered with its wise and liberal 
measures of reform, in spite of the existence of anarchy and of 
the anxiety and work involved in dealing with it. These measures 
of reform have given great satisfaction to thoughtful and moderate 
men throughout India, and they have already been justified by 
the successful conduct of the work of the Councils. 

Apart altogether from the advantage of having the different 
interests in India better represented in the Council, there is also 
this great advantage, that questions at issue between the Govern- 
ment and certain sections of the community are now discussed in 
the Council Chamber by the representatives of those sections face 
to face with the officers of Government. Men with opinions 
which they desire to press on the attention of the Government 
are no longer left to ventilate them in the one-sided and unen- 
lightened conditions which prevailed in the so-called ‘ National 
Congress.” They are face to face with the men who can put them 
right where they have been misled or have misunderstood things, 
and who can give due attention to their views when they are right. 
This ought to have great influence in making plain the position 
and aims of Government in respect of the policy it adopts, as well 
as in modifying that policy where modification is required. 


This new state of things will no doubt in some respects render 
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more difficult and more responsible the work of the officers of 
Government. The position of the Indian civilian, for example, in 
dealing with Indian questions will be somewhat different from 
what it was in my earlier days. I do not know, however, that 
this will not, in some respects at least, be considerably to his 
advantage. It will mean that his personal knowledge of things 
and his personal views of policy will be assisted by the know- 
ledge and views of responsible men who are called into Council 
along with him; and his conscience will be assisted by a public 
opinion which this new Council system will undoubtedly 
foster in India. There has been no public opinion in the 
past, except in regard to local concerns: we may hope for 
something more nearly approaching a sound public opinion in 
the future. I believe that the dignity and interest of the work 
of the civilian will remain, at least for many years to come, as 
great as they have been in the past, and that the work will be as 
worthy of the highest efforts of the best of our countrymen. 

The remarkable series of articles which has appeared in The 
Times from the able pen of ‘ Our Special Correspondent in India’ 
has been very opportune at a time of anxiety and transition like this. 
It cannot be expected that all the views contained in these thirty- 
seven articles would command the full concurrence of any other 
thinker on the subject; and there are certain points in regard 
to which I respectfully differ from the writer. But I have great 
admiration for the thoroughness of his treatment of the subject, 
for the calmness and soundness of judgment which he displays 
throughout, and for the fulness and accuracy of his information. 
He seems also to have thrown himself into the position of the 
Indian in a very remarkable manner. He writes in some places 
as though he had been in India all his life. His views seem to 
me to be in every way worthy of the gravest consideration. At 
the same time, I think that, on the whole, the impression created 
in the mind by the perusal of the articles is a little more un- 
favourable to the condition of things in India than the truth. But 
this is only to be expected. We must remember that the great 
mass of Indian thought has found no expression and requires little 
statement, while one has to be occupied in dealing at length and 
vigorously with that which is exceptional and foreign to the real 
thought and life of the country. It has been necessary for the 
writer to treat as much in detail as the space at his disposal would 
allow the elements of unrest and sedition: they, therefore, bulk 
so largely in the articles as to convey at first sight an undoubtedly 
unfavourable impression. A little thought, however, will show 
that this was of the necessity of the case, and will modify that 
impression. All that is necessary is to read the articles in a some- 
what thoughtful spirit and to make the necessary allowances. 
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It would be very interesting to review these articles in some 
detail; but it would be impossible to do so without writing at 
undue length. There are certain points in them, however, of 
which it is earnestly to be trusted that home readers will not lose 
sight. The refutation of the foolish and untenable theory of the 
existence of an ‘Indian Nation’ is not only found in the clear 
statement of the diversities in race, religion, customs, interests, 
and history among the different peoples of India, but also in the 
different accounts of the seditious movements in Bombay, Bengal, 
and the Punjab; and the fallacy or falsehood contained in the 
words ‘ Indian Nation ’ has been well exposed. 

It is also of great importance to understand aright the nature 
of the Hindu revival ; and this has been clearly and in the main 
accurately treated in these articles, especially in the fourth and 
fifth. The Hindu revival is to a certain extent the genuine 
expression of the reluctance with which the orthodox Hindoos see 
the religious beliefs of their fathers dissipated by Western educa- 
tion and enlightenment. It is also in great measure, especially, 
I think, in the West of India, due to the more selfish objection 
of the Brahmins to the subversion of their old influence and 
position. But it is also very largely due to an attempt on the 
part of men who have no sympathy with any religion, and least 
of all with Hinduism, to divert the religious sentiments of the 
Hindoos into a political channel. There are such men in all parts 
of India, but especially perhaps in Bengal. One effect of the 
influence of these sham supporters of the Hindu religion has been 
to induce thoughtless, fanatical, and half-brained youths to 
associate their religion with particular forms of cruelty and sedi- 
tion which are really altogether inconsistent with its true teaching. 

This perversion of youth is only one illustration of the evil 
effects produced by the unprincipled section of the Press, and 
the writer of these articles has done good service in bringing to 
the notice of many who had no knowledge of it before some- 
thing of the true character of this section of the Indian 
Press. He shows up the low level of its writings, the 
attempt to rouse religious fanaticism by garbled extracts 
from the Hindu Scriptures, the vilification of everything 
British, the persistent calumny and abuse, and the glorification of 
murder, by extracts which must shock the reader. These are 
thoroughly typical, and might have been multiplied indefinitely. 
The public have thus some chance of understanding the real 
character of that section of the Press against which recent legis- 
lation has been directed. The suppression of such writing in- 
volves no interference with the liberty of the Press, any more 
than the punishment of any form of crime constitutes an attack 


on liberty. 
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Another very important matter which has been carefully 
treated by the writer of these articles is the position and senti- 
ments of the Mahomedans. These have been, on the whole, 
correctly represented. The loyalty of the Mahomedans as a body, 
the cause they have had for regarding with some suspicion the 
intentions of reformers, both in India and in England, and the 
necessity for safeguarding their interests, have been carefully 
brought out. Akin to this is the treatment of the subject of the 
depressed castes and the exposition of the wisdom and righteous- 
ness of taking reasonable measures for their education and eleva- 
tion. All this indicates, not that the Hindu politician should be 
ignored, or that his claims ought to be disregarded: it merely 
indicates that the great principle which has always been character- 
istic of Indian administration at its best must still be maintained 
—namely, that we are bound to govern India in the interests, not 
of one particular class, but of the whole community, and to give 
consideration to the necessities and aspirations, not only of those 
who can make their voice heard, but also of the far greater number 
who cannot. 

Another very important service rendered by the writer of these 
articles lies in this, that he has given the ordinary Englishman 
who wants to know anything about the matter some opportunity 
of realising the very extensive area and the large populations 
which are under the authority of the native chiefs. The impor- 
tance of the Native States and of their rulers is often lost sight of 
by those who think and speak of Indian questions in this country 
and even in India itself. The bright little picture which these 
articles contain of the life of Native States, and the careful state- 
ments of the views of their chiefs, are therefore of great value. 
It is distinctly to be emphasised that these rulers are loyal sup- 
porters of the British Crown, firm believers in the necessity for 
the strong repression of anarchy and crime, and strong advocates 
of a sound system of education. 

The clear views of the writer in regard to such matters as 
technical education, the encouragement of native industries, the 
fiscal policy between Great Britain and India, and the strong claim 
that many influential Indians make to fiscal autonomy, are well 
worthy of attention, but cannot be discussed at present. Neither 
is it possible to discuss at length the question of the social relations 
between Europeans and Indians. In respect to this last subject 
I am not sure that the writer can be quite accepted as an autho- 
rity. He sees the difficulties in the way of easy social relations 
between Europeans and Indians; but he magnifies these diffi- 
culties. He seems, for example, to forget that no man, whether 
he be European or Indian, is allowed into the strictly regulated 
zenana unless he is of the very nearest kin to the ladies who live 
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there. Neither are ladies themselves allowed into the zenana of 
other ladies unless they are very intimate friends indeed. Yet 
social relations between Indians are in many cases perfectly frank 
and simple. The fact that the zenana system exists does not, 
therefore, constitute a very serious obstacle to frank social rela- 
tions between Europeans and Indians. The writer seems to me 
to go even further astray when he speaks of Indians as having a 
low opinion of women. There are men in all countries who have 
this deplorable opinion ; and they may perhaps be more common 
in India than in a Christian country. But the men who are worth 
knowing in India do not fail in this way. They despise some 
women ; and they suspect some forms of behaviour in women. 
But for good women, whether European or Indian, they have a 
chivalrous respect and admiration. What is required to secure 
cordial relations between Europeans and Indians is that they 
should study each others’ customs, and that they should keep their 
hearts open to receive friendships which are quite possible among 
men who are brought together by common interest or by common 
work, of whatever race they may happen to be. Our relations 
with Indians are rendered difficult by the men who do not care 
to study the customs of the Indians, by self-centred visitors to 
India, and by the rude and unsympathetic treatment sometimes 
extended to the Indians by thoughtless, vulgar and ill-educated 
men. The English gentleman, who sets himself to know the 
people, finds that his relations with them may be most pleasant 
and profitable. 

There is one other question which these articles treat at great 
length, to which indeed seven of the most interesting articles 
are devoted—that is, the subject of education. There is none 
that demands more earnest attention from the Government. 
The genius of Indian thought, the demands of Indian parents, 
the strong representations of Indian chiefs, are all in favour of 
religious education. I do not concur with some of the remarks 
of the writer of these articles on the subject of the Government 
educational policy ; but I entirely concur with him in recognising 
that this is a question in respect to which we ought to govern ‘ in 
agreement with Indian ideas.’ We want a higher type of educa- 
tion, a system that recognises the moral and religious side of a 
man’s training, as well as the intellectual and physical. The 
despatch of 1854 itself shows clearly that the provision for such 
education is not necessarily inconsistent with the great principle 
of religious neutrality. And the need is urgent. The picture 
drawn by the writer—or rather by Dr. Garfield Williams, whom 
he quotes—of the life of the Indian student in Calcutta is strictly 
accurate, and is deplorable and alarming. It may be taken as more 
or less accurate for most educational centres in India. The time 
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has come for great efforts on the part of Government, aided by 
strenuous appeals to the patriotism and beneficent liberality of 
the Indian peoples themselves, to provide proper accommodation, 
healthy surroundings, and a religious atmosphere for the students 
in our higher schools and colleges. The demand for better teachers, 
more carefully selected, more in touch with the feelings of the 
people, is also a sound demand. It can hardly be believed that the 
strong representations on the subject which have recently been 
made will not receive due attention from the Indian Government. 
The great anxiety with us at the present time should be to prevent 
the perversion of youth and its alienation from British rule and 
all that British rule represents in India. 

I believe that the situation in India is one of great gravity : I 
do not believe that it is one with which the British nation is unable 
to cope. Steady persistency in the policy of giving the natives of 
the country such share of executive office, and such part in the 
legislative councils and local bodies, as they prove themselves fit 
for, the just holding of the balance between different interests, 
the earnest effort to understand and sympathetically to consider 
the needs and sentiments of all classes of the peoples committed 
to our charge, and the firm maintenance of the peace and order 
which have been among the greatest benefits conferred by 
Great Britain on India, will secure in the future, as in the past, 
the maintenance of our Empire in the hearts of the people. 
There will always be in the future, as in the past, a danger of 
discontent rising from misunderstanding or from want of judg- 
ment. But there need be nothing in the future that will be beyond 
the capacity of the kind of officers whom we hope still to secure 
for the administration of India, aided by the Indians whom we 
hope to call into its Councils for their assistance. 


A. H. L. Fraser. 
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HOME DEFENCE ‘UNREST’ 


TE word ‘ Unrest,’ in the heading to this article, is in frequent 
use in the journalism of the day. We have our attention called 
therein to ‘ Unrest’ in India, Egypt, the Near East; or, it may 
be, in the Labour Market. In fact, ‘ Unrest’ seems becoming 
epidemic on the surface of our planet. Of ‘ Unrest’ there are 
many kinds and species. On its dangerous side it may be the 
presage of grave trouble. But sometimes, as here, it is the 
necessary preliminary stage of a growing recognition of the needs 
of the immediate future, and the inadequacy of the meaus at 
hand to respond to them; with, at the same time, neither light 
nor leading, or, at best, divided counsels as to the betterment. 
It is in this condition that the vital subject, our National Defence, 
stands with the general public at the present time. People who 
join lustily in the popular refrain, ‘ Rule Britannia, Britannia 
rules the Waves,’ and who, in almost spendthrift fashion, shower 
their shillings on buns, sweetmeats and tea for children to join 
in the glorification of Empire Day, are, in their reflective 
moments, beginning to doubt whether, unless we wake up speedily 
to the needs of the immediate future, there will be left any 
Britannia at all to rule the waves, or any Empire for which to 
devote a day to jollity ; and the more thoughtfully inclined among 
them are disposed to ‘ take stock ’ seriously of this same National 
Defence. There is dawning on them the marvellous contrast 
between the so-to-speak physical relations of nations and countries 
to-day, and those that existed in the times during which our Empire 
was being formed. The very fairly reliable ditch, which secured 
us insular isolation but a few years ago, is rapidly shrinking in 
size ; we are not merely coming closer to the European Continent : 
that Continent is coming unpleasantly closer to us. To be able, 
ourselves, to get quickly over the water is desirable, no doubt, in 
peace time, but for hostile visitors to be able to share this 
advantage in war is another thing altogether. Then to disturb 
our comforting insularity has come into existence the Aeroplane, 
and it has come to stay. Warfare will no longer be restricted to 
sea and land for its display; it finds a third theatre in the air. 
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Frontiers appear to be becoming archaic. Increased facilities 
in transport across the sea lessen to an invader the risks of 
invasion ; so now National Defence of the heart of the Empire, 
in the air, on the sea, and on our own land, is the problem immedi- 
ately before every member of the British Empire, for, with a 
successful blow at Home, the Empire dies and falls to pieces. 

The first question that arises is, whence the danger appears to 
be most threatening. To this there can be but one answer : from 
the East, from United Germany. I do not pretend to be a 
politician, but all my life I have had to study the military history 
of the past; and in that study I find it seems to be a sort of 
natural law that a people, once embarked on a successful career 
of expansion, cease striving to expand only when their power 
to do so has come toan end. In 1864, Prussia, with a tiny navy, 
so small as to be held at bay by the opposing navy of little 
Denmark, and with a small army, commenced her onward career. 
Look at United Germany, the creation of Prussia, now. Will 
she stop? Canshe stop? Is it reasonable to expect her to stop? 
Assuredly not, if history repeats itself. In very plain language 
Mr. Blatchford gives the situation : 

The simple and evident fact is that Germany is making a strenuous and 
determined effort for European domination. She means to challenge us by 
land and sea. She means to play first fiddle. She means to make the 
German Empire the first empire in the world. 


And can we blame, or throw stones at her for her ambition? 

That Ministries, of the present and past alike, have been 
fully aware of this progressive expansion admits of hardly a doubt ; 
but owing to our system of Party Government, our so-called 
Statesmen rarely aspire to be more than opportunists; and it 
is hopeless to expect them to take, on their own initiative, any 
bold and daring move ; they have to wait and watch ‘ which way 
the wind blows’ in that portion of the Electorate which has 
placed them in power. With the Electorate lies, therefore, the 
first move on questions of such vital importance as that of National 
Defence to-day. Our present ‘ Unrest’ is the preliminary to the 
first move. Mr. Blatchford writes : 

The time has come for the British people to make heroic efforts and 
heroic sacrifices. In a very little time it will be too late. Is there a 


leading British statesman man enough to tell the people the truth? No 
half-measures will do. And the time is now. 


And if expert opinion may be trusted, the word ‘heroic’ is 
justifiably used here, for to a letter sent last June to Mr. Asquith 
we find appended, besides the names of Members of the Legisla- 
ture, those of no less than 350 officers of Flag and General Rank, 
urging the raising of a loan of one hundred millions, to be applied 
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to the strengthening of the Navy, purposes of Aviation, and the 
Army. This is their estimate of the expenditure required to 
enable us to make up our lee-way. 

And now, turning from what may be called the strictly expert 
view, we find a very significant symptom of ‘ Unrest’ in the 
movement connected with the ‘Universal Service Petition.’ 
This is distinctly a non-expert, civilian movement. Its initia- 
tion comes from a well-known member of the medical profession, 
Mr. Waggett ; the organisers are solely civilians, and the petition 
is being extensively circulated and signed. The why, the where- 
fore, and the how, as given in the following extract from one of 
their circulars, will illustrate the ‘ Unrest’ : 


Our Regular Army is very small. The duties assigned to it are those 
of an expeditionary force. The theory that the Navy can guarantee these 
islands against all emergencies is no longer tenable. The conditions of 
modern peace and war compel us to seek in a Home Army a second line of 
national defence. 

Voluntary effort as exemplified in the organisation of the Territorial 
Army does not give us a sufficient number of men, and is open to the great 
objections of inequality in the sharing of burdens, and of putting a 
premium on want of patriotism. 

Under the system of Universal Service a burden equally borne by all 
classes, employers and employed alike, would become a normal part of the 
daily life of the nation. 

All the great European Powers except ourselves can rely upon the whole 
force of a nation trained to arms. We lag behind them. We lag behind 
our own dominions of the Empire, which have adopted or are adopting the 
principle of Universal Service for local and Imperial defence. 

These are some of the reasons which are forcing upon us the necessity 
for Universal Service. The question has been obscured by mists of mis- 
understanding and by the opposition of those who are foolishly opposed to 
all ‘ militarism,’ who cry ‘ peace’ without understanding that peace rests 
upon preparation for war, and who seem to believe that we alone can stand 
unarmed amongst a host of armies. But the promoters of the petition 
believe that a vast majority of Britons do understand the perils by which 
these islands are menaced, and that this vast majority regard Universal 
Service—which is not conscriptive—as the duty and privilege of all 
patriotic men. 


The petitioners wisely limit their request to the adoption of 
Universal Service; how this is to be carried out, and to what 
extent, they leave to the responsible authorities. 

Similar in its chief aim, the adoption of Universal Service, 
but thoroughly definite in its modus operandi, is the National 
Service League, the leaders of which are men in or out of the 
Services and of the highest distinction. They propose to take 
all the able-bodied youths in this country between the ages of 
18 and 21, without distinction of class or wealth, to give them 
a continuous training of four months for the infantry, and a 
maximum of six months for the other arms; and in each of the 
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following three years a musketry course, and a fortnight’s training 
in camp in the ranks of the Territorial Force; and it appears 
that the product is to be the personnel for our Territorial 
Army. The yearly output is estimated at 150,000, the total 
available at the end of four years 400,000, with liability for 
service in the Territorial Force for Home Defence only in a time 
of grave emergency, up to the age of 30. 

It is somewhat curious, the emphatic assertion made by both 
these organisations, that they are antagonistic to what they call 
‘Conscription.’ The first-named speak of their Universal Service 
as ‘ not Conscriptive ’ : their secretary has defined ‘ Conscription ’ 
as ‘ Universal Service ’ with permission for ‘ Substitutes’ to take 
the place of those unwilling to serve, and able to hire others to 
do the service for them. The National Service League goes a 
step further. In a leaflet (D) there is in prominent type NO 
CONSCRIPTION, and then comes the paragraph : 


We do not advocate Conscription. That would mean that all young 
men would be forced to serve in the Army or Navy for a period of from two 
to three years, as is the case with the great Continental Powers. During 
this period they would be absolutely withdrawn from their civil vocations. 
Such a system would be quite unsuitable for this country. 


Both of these assertions are incorrect. ‘Conscription’ is the 
taking men to serve in the armed forces of the country whether 
or not they are willing to do so, and this, oddly enough, both the 
movements desire to secure. But of ‘Conscriptions’ there are 
modifications in the application, the permission for ‘ Substitutes ’ 
being one of these. As regards the statement last quoted, 
it is totally incorrect to state that with the great Continental 
powers all young men are forced to serve for two or three years. 
Of these, only the number needed for the year are taken; the 
residue are not taken, but are simply liable to be taken should 
need for their services arise. But, strangely enough, whilst 
declaiming against Conscription, the League out-Herods Herod 
in this respect, for, regardless of the effect on civil life, it takes 
year by year, for an average of five months, every able-bodied 
lad 18 years of age away from his civil avocation ; but ‘ Universal 
Service,’ destitute of ‘ Conscription,’ is unthinkable. 

In remarking on the value of the League as a means to 
meeting a national need, I comfort myself with the adage that 
a ‘Cat may look at a King’; and similarly a retired Colonel 
R.E., who has never seen a shot fired in anger, may differ from 
the views enunciated by the illustrious War Soldier who fathers 
the League; so I will say that I do not believe that the lines 
on which the League works will do more than give us a huge 
ill-trained, undisciplined, unmanageable crowd of poor shooters, 
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with which to meet the most highly trained soldiers in Europe. 
Whence are to come the trainers and officers for the yearly 
contingent of 150,000 recruits is a puzzle, for the League gives 
as the number required 2250 Regular officers, 3000 Territorial 
officers, and 11,250 non-commissioned officers. My opinion may 
not be worth the printers’ ink that records it, but there it is. 

But had I any doubts before the 30th of June 1910, they would 
have been converted into assurance after my perusal on that day 
of a speech delivered the previous afternoon at the Annual Meeting 
of the League, at the Queen’s Hall, by no less a personage than 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who is one of its six Vice-Presidents. 
In his speech his Lordship gave some details, as astounding as 
they are appalling, of the intended working of the League 
Scheme. Extracts from this speech are here given from the 
report in The Times of the 30th of June. The italics are my own : 


We have to look to the day—God forbid that it should come! it may 
conceivably never come, but history shows that it sometimes has come, and 
that it comes more frequently to those who are not ready for it than to those 
who are—we may conceivably have to look to the day when our Fleet, our 
first line of defence, may be scattered or eluded or absent— it is conceivable, 
though we hope not, that it may be defeated—when our Expeditionary Force 
may be away from the country engaged in service in some distant part of 
the world, when an enemy in these circumstances might be able to place 
upon our shores a force which a few years ago we were told could not be 
more than ten thousand, but has now risen to seventy thousand—we have to 
look to the circumstances in which this peculiar concatenation of events 
might occur, and when we should have nothing but the trained manhood of 
the nation, whatever it may be, to save us from utter annihilation. 
(Cheers.) Well, would the Territorial Army fail us on that occasion? It 
is notorious that they would be inadequate. (Hear, hear.) 


No ConscRiIpPrion. 


But let nobody misunderstand us. We are not advocates of conscription ; 
we do not want to take the reluctant soldier from his home as I have seen 
done in foreign countries; we do not want to drag out the reluctant recruit 
and compel him to fight people in this country or in distant parts of the 
world; we do not want to have a great standing army in this country; 
we do not want the ordinary citizen to join in the Army at all or to fight in 
battles in which he is unwilling to fight. But we want to supplement 
the Army, and for that purpose it is that we advocate a system under which 
at some period in the life of every grown man—and as soon after he attains 
manhood as he can—he shall be taken and shall be given that amount of 
serious training in the use of firearms and in the art of arms which will 
enable him, should the contingency come which I was describing just now, 
to step out from his castle or his cottage, whichever it may be, from the 
coal-pit or the fields of this country, and take his place as a valuable unit 
instead of a useless unit in the national guard which would then be the unit 
we should look to for the protection of our hearths and homes. (Cheers.) 


If this exposition be correct, and I have not seen any contradic- 
tion of it, then the League would give us as a Defending Force 
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an Army absolutely unreliable for defence. In it there is the 
strangest combination of the opposites :—Compulsory Service in 
Peace, Voluntary Service in War, units non-reluctant to fight, and 
units reluctant to fight. Whether the individual will fight in any 
particular battle, or in any battle at all, in this country, is left 
to him to settle for himself. Possibly the man of Kent, or the 
Kentish man, will be non-reluctant to step out of his cottage to 
repel an Invader at Dover ; but why should he necessarily quit that 
cottage to go to the assistance of his fellow-cottagers in Norfolk 
or Suffolk? He may step out of his castle in Cornwall to drive 
back a raid on Falmouth or Penzance, but why journey with a 
helping hand to Hull or Newcastle? And as the option for 
fighting is left to the individual himself, he may, after his first 
day’s taste of sword and fire, recall to memory that he who fights 
and runs away may live to fight another day, and judiciously 
return into his coal-pit or on to his field, recollecting that he who 
is in battle slain in future counts as zero. The exposition seems 
incredible, but if it be correct it is best that the League should 
at once ‘go under,’ and that we should be left to the care of 
Mr. Haldane’s bantling, the present Territorial Army, notwith- 
standing that Lord Curzon considers that it is inadequate and 
will fail us. 

And now we turn to this Territorial Force, and take stock 
of how things are going there. I have before me what may 
fairly be regarded as the pronouncement of the creator of the 
Force, Mr. Haldane himself. It appears in the National Review 
of last month; its title is ‘The Voluntary Principle,’ and the 
writer is Viscount Esher. The personal relations in National 
Defence matters between these two distinguished individuals is 
notoriously so close and intimate that it is only reasonable to 
accept the views of Lord Esher as those of Mr. Haldane. The 
burthen of the article is that the venture promises to be a failure. 
Then I looked to see wherein the weakness of the scheme had 
been found. As a believer in the importance of sound and 
thorough training and leading, it was in these respects that I 
regarded failure to be the most likely. But no, it is only in 
‘numbers’ that the failure lies; and we are told that unless the 
required numbers are obtained the scheme will have to ‘ go to 
the wall.’ ‘Numbers,’ not ‘efficiency,’ is thus avowedly the 
basis of our present Home Land Defence. As to the efficiency of 
the Territorials already enlisted, Lord Esher puts that in the 
background altogether as a matter for experts, whose public 
(mark the word) statements, he says, appear to be favourable. 
What about their private unpublished opinions? Oh, this fatal, 
false, ignorant, but too popular belief in mere numbers, dead 
against all the experience of war in the past ! 

The article, though all-important, is short, consisting of seven 
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pages only. The greater part of the first four pages is devoted 
to a somewhat philosophical discussion, or rather to a dirge over 
what Lord Esher regards as the gradual dying-out of the accept- 
ance of public services rendered voluntarily and unpaid, and the 
substitution for them of services rendered for payment. The 
cause is, in his opinion, the growth of democracy, with its dis- 
belief in the motives for the performance of the unpaid service. 


Gradually will voluntary service in civil walks of life disappear. How, 
then, can the principle be maintained in regard to military service? 


But surely there is not the faintest analogy between the two, 
except that the magistrates whom Lord Esher instances in his 
article, and the soldiers, both alike undertook the respective 
services voluntarily. Then the analogy ceases, for while the 
magistrate received no pay for the service he had voluntarily 
undertaken, the soldier has always been paid for his work, under- 
taken similarly. Lord Esher, after tracing the concurrent 
growth of democracy and compulsion, notably as regards educa- 
tion, says : 

As the franchise was lowered, and political power became more dis- 
seminated, the principle of compulsion became more extended and voluntary 
effort more restricted. Upon the Reform Bill of 1866 there followed the 
Education Act of 1870. When the franchise is again lowered, then, upon 
manhood suffrage, will follow, in all probability, compulsory military ser- 
vice. The unpopularity of free military service, as well as gratuitous 
service of any kind to the State, becomes more marked with the advance of 
‘democracy.’ No one is more suspicious, perhaps naturally so, than the 
plebeian. He believes that he has been exploited for centuries by the 
wealthier classes, and he attributes the most sinister motives to the man 
who is not in his direct pay or employ. 


But the Plebeian uas Tommy Atkins already in his direct pay 
or employ, and therefore the only ground on which he can 
attribute these most sinister motives to poor Tommy is, that 
Tommy undertook to go and be shot at, voluntarily, on receipt 
of a payment, instead of doing so, for the same remuneration, 
under compulsion ; a reductio ad absurdum with a vengeance. 
No, when the Democracy insist on Compulsory Service, it will 
be on the thoroughly sound, thoroughly justifiable ground that for 
common defence there must be common participation by all 
degrees of the community in the liability to be called on to under- 
take the work. 

If Mr. Haldane’s admirable framework for Home Defence fails 
as a secure defence, it will not be owing to the causes specified 
by Lord Esher ; the main cause of failure will be its cardinal root 
fault, the sandy, treacherous foundation on which it was originally 
laid : the siz months’ undisturbed time required after the outbreak 
of hostilities for mobilisation and rendering efficient the scantily 
trained and badly officered Territorials that are to be pitted 
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against the carefully selected, highly trained soldiers of Europe 
landed on our shores and determined to do or die. It speaks well 
for, at all events, the discipline of our best-known and most trusted 
Generals and senior officers on the Active List, that not one of 
them has come forward to say, in plain language, that this funda- 
mental hypothesis is a pure figment of imaginative power and is 
destitute of the faintest foundation of fact or probability. 

And I cannot but think that the ‘ Unrest’ is making itself 
felt with many members of the Territorial Force themselves ; 
one of the causes being their close association, at certain periods 
of their training, with Regular Troops. Comparisons may be 
odious, but there are circumstances under which they force them- 
selves on the attention, and so it must be here. Unless the 
Territorials are purblind, they necessarily discover among the 
Regulars certain features conspicuous by their absence among 
themselves ; prominent among these are the continued, long and 
strenuous character of the training; the marked superiority 
in the control and leading of the men by the officers; the great 
responsibilities on the shoulders of the officers, as shown even 
in the field of mimic warfare ; and the trust and confidence given 
to them by those under their commands, a relationship not of 
mushroom growth, nor capable of being created by the mere 
order ‘ Mobilise.’ If it does not already exist in peace, it 
will not be forthcoming in war. Then they may recall 
to mind one of Mr. Haldane’s pronouncements, that when the 
tussle comes all the Regulars will be out of Great Britain, and 
on the Territorials alone will devolve the task of beating back 
foreign soldiers, identical in military calibre with those that the 
Regulars are, at the same moment perhaps, encountering abroad. 
Too much peace-training for the Regulars or too little for the 
Territorials is the only logical result of the comparison. And the 
deficiency in the military efficiency of the Territorials, Mr. 
Haldane, Lord Esher, and the National Service League believe, 
can be made good by ‘numbers’; quite ignoring the fact that 
the more huge a partially-trained and poorly-officered force 
becomes, the more ponderous, the less manageable it is in the 
field ; and the more it lies at the mercy of an inferior force well- 
trained and well-led. It is just as well to give a warning to those 
who may be inclined to rely on the so-called Officers’ ‘ Training 
Corps ’ as a source of supply of officers. Numerically, these are 
very strong, but many of them I have found to be merely old 
friends, such as the ‘ Devil’s Own’ and the Public School 
Corps, with new names, and it is but a very small percentage 
that will join the Territorials as officers. The good officering 
of any Army, either of the first or second line, is a primary con- 
sideration : any Army remains sound throughout a campaign and 
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in the ‘ downs’ as well as in the ‘ ups’ of war, only when of its 
units can be said as was written in the Regimental History of 
the 12th (2nd Brandenburg Grenadiers) Regiment in 1870-71 : 

The enthusiasm which at the commencement of the campaign had 
animated the hearts and had led many soldiers to expose themselves to 
danger almost foolhardedly, had undoubtedly disappeared long ago ; but in 
place of it had come an unshakeable confidence in the capacity of the leaders 
and in their own powers. 


In conclusion, let me say as I have said before, an Army cannot 
come into existence as a complete whole; it must be built up, 
soundly and solidly, by degrees ; and for the process both money, 
labour and time are needed. In our Home Defence we cannot 
afford to rely on mere crowds of men with rifles in their hands; 
it is an Army that we must have if we would be secure. And by 
the word ‘ Army’ is meant an Army complete in all its details. 
This Army can be raised only by the enforcement of Compulsory 
Service, with sufficiently long Compulsory Training ; the cost of it 
will be great indeed : the inconvenience and disturbance to social 
and civil life will be severely felt. But as the experts have told 
us, it is millions and millions that must be spent to ensure security, 
and, as Mr. Blatchford tries to impress on us, we must be ready 
to make efforts and sacrifices of the ‘ heroic’ kind; this ‘ we’ 
including our manufacturing, commercial, business, professional 
classes, and the artisan and labouring classes as well. We must 
move very soon indeed, otherwise it will be too late. Now is the 
time for the coming forward of Mr. Blatchford’s leading British 
Statesman, ‘ man enough to tell the people the truth.’ He may be 
in existence, but this is a matter on which I have my own doubts. 
So, until he makes his appearance, and to prepare the way for him, 
we ‘ scribblers ’ and ‘ chatterers ’ must endeavour to drive into the 
heads of our countrymen and countrywomen the fact, so clearly 
put by Mons. Thiriaux in his small book, La Garde Nationale 
Mobile de 1870, as the conclusion arrived at by him from a careful 
study of the causes of the catastrophe which befell the French 
Territorial Force forty years ago : 

Still more than in 1870, modern war comes like a clap of thunder, and 
the principle may be accepted that in future only those forces will be of 
value in war who shall have been prepared in peace time to the very least 
detail. 


Surely this is applicable to Great Britain also. 


LONSDALE HALE. 


PS:—Since this article was in type, I learn from the daily 
Press that a fresh scheme for obtaining men for our Defence is 
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afoot. A travelling circus, provided with real guns, real horses, ~ 
real soldiers and real sailors, is to perambulate, during the next 
three years, not only England, Scotland and Wales, but Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the Indian Empire! © 
It is to be a show witnessed on payment for entry to the circus. | 
It is expected to ‘draw,’ and produce recruits from among the © 
spectators. Can any adjunct to Home, National, or Imperial” 
Defence be lower, more undignified, more contemptible than this’ 
financial speculation, for such it really is? Surely the Military © 
Authorities will not countenance this degradation of our cloth. — 


LONSDALE HALE. 
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